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PREFACE 


This book grew out of a doctoral dissertation submitted in 1943 to 
the Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. In the inter- 
vening years the incorporation of a large amount of source material 
has resulted in what is to all intents a new work. The original com- 
parative study dealt, on the Moslem side, only with the Koran, where- 
as the present greatly expanded treatment also encompasses the work 
of Moslem commentators and exegetes. 

I wish to express my gratitude to my late teacher and friend, 
Professor Solomon L. Skoss, who guided me during my years at 
Dropsie College. His critical evaluations, scholarly suggestions, and 
above all his kindness and personal interest were of inestimable value 
to me. Professor Skoss prepared the Foreword to this volume only a 
short time before his sudden death — a tragic loss not only to me 
personally, but to scholarship as well. A great teacher and scholar, 
he was greater still as a human being. 

I am also grateful to President A. A. Neuman and Professor 
Solomon Zeitlin of Dropsie College, and Professor Philip K. Hitti of 
Princeton University, all of whom have been inspiring teachers and 
true friends. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Drs. M. M. 
Bravmann, David Rudavsky, Moshe Zucker and Mr. Jacob Moshief 
for reading the page proofs of Judaism in Islam and offering valuable 
criticism and constructive suggestions. Mr. Moshief was extremely 
helpful to me in verifying Arabic sources and in the preparation of 
the indices. To them and to the staff of Maurice Jacobs, Inc. — Mr. 
David Skaraton and Drs. Samuel Kurland and Menahem G. Glenn — 
my heartfelt thanks for their unfailing co-operation and painstaking 
efforts. From the New York University Press and its editors, Mr. 
Fillmore Hyde, Mr. Allan Angoff, and Mr. Wilson Follett, from Mr. 
Edward H. Bloch and Mr. Solomon Kerstein of the Bloch Publishing 
Company, now celebrating its centennial year, and from Dr. Maurice 
Jacobs, I have had every kind of inspiring encouragement. 
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For the many courtesies I have received, let me thank the Dropsie 
College Library and its Librarian, Dr. Joseph Reider: the Library of 
Congress and particularly Dr. Lawrence Marwick, Chief of its Hebraic 
Section; the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary; the Oriental 
Section of the New York Public Library; and the New York University 
Library of Judaica and Hebraica. 

My everlasting gratitude goes to my wife for her tireless labor in 
preparing the manuscript for publication. The dedication of this 
book to her and to our children is but a small expression of my appreci- 
ation for their devotion, patience, and infinite forbearance. 

The publication of this volume has been materially assisted by 
the generosity of Mr. William Rosenthal, a friend and supporter of 
Jewish scholarship, of Mr. Louis M. Rabinowitz, eminent patron and 
benefactor of Hebrew letters, and of Mr. Harry Starr, President of 
the Lucius Littauer Foundation. | shall always be grateful for their 
assistance, vision, and keen appreciation of scholarship. 


April, 1954 AIK. 


PREFACE TO THIS EDITION 

Scholarly and popular interest here and abroad to my original study of 
Judaism in Islam are still mounting. In addition to the English edition 
which was published by the New York University Press in 1954 there 
appeared also a revised edition in Hebrew, published by Kiryat Sefer in 
Jerusalem in 1957. 
I am grateful to Thomas Yoseloff for publishing this volume in an 
inexpensive edition, thus making it possible for students and laymen to 
further their studies in this field. 

ABRAHAM I. KATSH 
March, 1962 


FOREWORD 


It is indeed a pleasure to write a few words in preface to the book 
Judaism in Islam, by my friend and former student, Professor 
Abraham I. Katsh. 

Even a cursory reading of the Koran, the Bible of Mohammedan 
religion, reveals frequent references to various stories and episodes 
from the Old Testament, occasionally embellished by familiar Jewish 
legends and later customs. However, it exhibits at times such dis- 
crepancies and confusion in handling and presenting this material that 
it is often difficult to trace the various channels through which 
Mohammed obtained his information. 

A number of general works have been written on the Jewish back- 
ground of various topics in the Koran. But Professor Katsh's study 
undertakes to present a clear picture of Mohammed's indebtedness to 
Judaism, a picture which could not be obtained from previous sporadic 
topical studies or general discussions. 

He presents a verse by verse study of two of the most important 
chapters of the Koran, tracing its background in the Old Testament, 
rabbinic lore and Jewish legends. He likewise traces the various 
Koranic allusions and metaphorical expressions which may have some 
_ Jewish background. Its significance, therefore, for every serious 
student of the Koran, and of the origin of Islamic religion, is quite 
obvious. This book will be of much interest to scholars pursuing 
Koranic and Islamic studies, and its publication will be deeply 
appreciated by them. 


SoLOMON L. SKoss 
Professor of Arabic, Dropsie College 
May 10, 1952 


INTRODUCTION 


Nature of Study 


Ever since Abraham Geiger wrote his book, ‘‘Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen?”’,' a number of scholars have 
tried to corroborate his view that Islim owes a tremendous debt to 
Hebraic writings and traditions. ‘‘The Koran,’’ according to R. B. 
Smith, ‘‘teems with ideas, allusions, and even phraseology, drawn not 
so much from the written as from the oral Jewish law, from the tra- 
ditions that grew round it, and the commentaries on it... It (the 
Talmud) is the meeting point of the three Monotheistic creeds of the 
world; and, even with the imperfect information that the Eastern 
scholars have given respecting it, it has done much to throw light upon 
them all. Mohammed was never backward to acknowledge the 
intimate connection between his faith and that of the Jews. And in 
more than one passage of the Koran he refers with equal respect to 
their oral and to their written law.’’? 

On the other hand, there are scholars like Brockelmann, who claim 
that Muhammad’s ‘‘acquaintanceship with biblical material was, to 
be sure, extremely superficial and rich in errors. He may have owed 
some of its (Koranic) characteristics to the Jewish legends of the 
Haggadah, but more to the Christian teachers who, in addition, 


* Abraham Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? 
Bonn, 1833; translated into English by F. M. Young under the name Judatsm 
and Islam, Madras, 1898. The references here will be to the German original 
(Leipzig, 1902 edition) unless otherwise indicated. Cf. S. Krauss, ‘‘Talmudische 
Nachrichten tiber Arabien,’’ ZDMG, LXX (1916), pp. 325-53; Rudolph Leszynsky, 
Mohammedanische Tradition uber das Jiungste Gericht, Berlin, 1909, also Dee Juden 
in Arabien zur Zeit Mohammeds, Berlin, 1910; M. Maas, Bibel und Koran, Leipzig, 
1893. 

2R. B. Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, London, 1889, p. 146; cf. 
Julian Obermann, ‘Islamic Origins,’’ The Arab Heritage, ed. N. A. Faris, Princeton, 
1944, pp. 58-120; I. Gastfreund, Mohammed nach Talmud und Midrasch, Berlin, 
1875: J. Barth, Midraschische Elemente, Berlin, 1903 and Studien sur Kritsk und 
Exegese des Qorans, Strassburg, 1915; J. J. Rivlin, Gesetz tm Koran, Jerusalem, 1934; 
Heinrich Speyer, ‘‘Von den biblischen Erzahlungen im Koran,’’ Korrespondenzblat,, 
Berlin, (1923-24), pp. 7-26; M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sagenkunde, 
Leiden, 1893; I. Ben-Zeeb, Hayehudim Ba‘arab, Tel-Aviv, 1931. 
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acquainted him with the Gospel of the Infancy, the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers, the saga of Alexander, and the other recurrent themes of 
medieval world literature.’’: 

The same opinion is maintained by Wellhausen‘ and H. P. Smith; 
who feel that ‘‘the impulse came from Christianity.”” However, no 
conclusive research has been done thus far to determine how much of 
Jewish and how much of Christian tradition went into the making of 
Islam. 

The lack of unanimity among these scholars is due primarily to 
the character of the literature with which they deal. Though Muham- 
mad never disclosed the sources of his information, the Koran 
suggests that he obtained much of his knowledge from both Jew- 
ish and Christian scholars. ‘‘With Judaism,” writes Torrey, “on 
the contrary, his acquaintance is intimate and many-sided. He 
learned his lessons well; and when a thorough-going comparison is 
made of the Koranic material, of all sorts, with the standard Hebrew- 
Jewish writings then current, we must say with emphasis that his 
authorities, whoever they were, were men well versed in the Bible, in 
the oral law, and the haggada.’’6 


+ Carl Brockelmann, History of the Islamic Peoples, London, 1950, pp. 16-17; 
cf. K. Ahrens, ‘‘Christliches im Koran," ZDMG, LX (1930), pp. 15-16, 148-90; 
C. H. Becker, Christentum und Islam, Leipzig, 1907. Also, Islamstudten, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1924-32. 

4 “Es*ist wahrscheinlich, dass Muhammed deneelben durch jtidische Vermittlung 
zugefiihrt bekommen hat, wenngleich man dessen eingedenk bleiben muss, dass 
derselbe Sagenstoff auch bei den orientalischen Christen im Umlauf war, und 
dass die Haggada ihre Quelle grossenteils in apokryphen Schriften hatte, die wenn 
sie auch jiidischen Ursprungs, waren doch seit dem zweiten Jahrhundert immer 
ausschliesslicher in christlichen Besitz tibergingen.”” J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Hetdentums, Berlin, 1897, p. 205, quoted in Ch. C. Torrey, The Jewish Foundation 
of Islam, New York, 1933, p. 66. Cf. Tor Andrae, Der Ursprung des Islams und das 
_Christentum, Uppsala, 1926; also, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben 
seiner Gemeinde, Stockholm, 1918. 

5H. P. Smith, The Bible and Islam, New York, 1897, p. 315; cf. R. Bell, The 
Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment, London, 1926; E. Fritsch, Islam und 
Christenthum im Mittelalter, Breslau, 1930; Axel Moberg, Uber eine Christliche 
Legende in der Islamischen Tradition, Lund, 1930; D. L. O'Leary, Arabia Before 
Muhammad, London, 1927; H. Lammens, L’Arabie Occidentale avant I'hégire, 
Beyrouth, 1928. 

* Torrey, op. cit., p. 61; cf. J. Horovitz, ‘‘Jewish Proper Names and Derivatives 
in the Koran,” HUCA, Vol. II, 1925, pp. 145-227; Abraham I. Katsh, ‘“‘Li-She’elat 
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The scholars who have written on the subject of Jewish influence 
on the Koran have dealt with this theme from a general point of 
view. They either discussed whole narratives or dealt with religious 
terms or Aggadic stories common to Islam and Judaism. 

In this volume the author treats the subject by means of a verse by 
verse study of the Koran and at the same time utilizes the Moslem 
commentators and traditionalists, Zamakhshari,? Baidawi,* Bukhari? 
and Tabari.?° ‘The Koran,”’ correctly writes von Grunebaum, ‘“‘is 
not the book as Mohammed revealed it. In fact, he never revealed a 
book; he revealed short visions, injunctions, parables, fables, or 
doctrinal discourses.’’"** Our approach, therefore, is to relate, wher- 
ever possible, Muhammad's single utterances to their rabbinic sources. 
The study does not deal, however, with the detailed theological and 
philosophical doctrines of the two religions. For this study Suras two 
and three’? were chosen as the most representative in the Koran. 
Sura two, entitled al-Bagarah, and described as the “Koran in 
miniature,’ is a summary of all the essential points of the Revela- 
tion, which are elaborated elsewhere.“4 Furthermore, it tells of 


Hashpa‘at ha-Talmud ‘al ha-Koran,” Hatekufah, New York, Vols. XX XIV-XXXV, 
1950, pp. 834-38; H. Hirschfeld, New Researches into the Composition and Exegests 
of the Qoran, London, 1902; Judische Elemente im Koran, Berlin, 1878; and Bettrdge 
zur Erkidrung des Kordn, Leipzig, 1886; I. Schapiro, Die haggadtschen Elemente 
tm erzdhlenden Teil des Korans, Leipzig, 1907. 

7Zamakhshari, The Kashshaf ‘an Hagatg al-Tanzil (ed. Lees), 2 vols., 
Calcutta, 1856. 

§ Baidawi, Tafsir (ed. Ministry of Interior), 2 vols., Cairo, 1355 A.H. 

» Abou Abdallah Mohammed ibn Ismail al-Bukh&rt, Recuet] des Tradstions 
Makométanes (Krehl ed.), Leyde, 1862-1908. 

10 Muhammad ibn-Jarir al-Tabari, Jémi‘u’l-Bayan fi Tafsiru’l-Qur'dn, 30 vols., 
Cairo, 1331 A.H. 

1G. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, Chicago, 1946, p. 80; cf. Baidawi, 
Anwaru-l-Tanzil, Lipsiae (ed. Vogel), 1848, p. 552: ‘“‘we sent it down gradually 
piece by piece,’’ 25:32; and compare with B. Git. 60a. 

% According to Bukhari, Muhammad once remarked: ‘“‘whoever reads the last 
two verses of the chapter entitled Bagarak on any night, they are sufficient for 
him.” M. M. Ali, The Holy Qur-dn, Lahore, 1935, p. xlvi; cf. Marmaduke Pickthall, 
The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, London, 1930, p. 23. 

*3 Sura I, known as Al-Fatikah (the Opening), consists of seven verses only, and 
is essentially a prayer. It is used by every Moslem at least thirty-two times a day. 

%4 References to other verses in the Koran are frequently cited when they are 
related to this study. 
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Mubammad’s experiences with Jews, his discussions with them and 
his efforts to convince them of his greatness. One is apt, therefore, to 
find more of rabbinic background in this Sura than in any other. 
Sura three complements Sura two and contains a number of references 
to the Jews and Christians. However, less of the Hebraic background 
is evidenced there. It is the hope of the author to publish other 
Suras by this method in the future. 

Our study reveals that Muhammad (570-632 C.E.) borrowed 
extensively from Jewish sources. He was fully aware of the importance 
of the Jewish religion and leaned heavily upon it. He used all sources, 
the Bible, the Talmud, as well as the Apocrypha. The Christian 
tradition, too, was an invaluable material for the development of his 
new structure.*s 


Early Stages of Islam 


According to the Koran, Muhammad alone possessed a true under- 
standing of God. He stated that he did not come to abrogate the Old 
and New Testaments, but rather to fulfill the spirit and the letter of 
the Book. He maintained that Abraham was neither a Jew nor a 
Christian, but the true expounder of ethical monotheism, and that the 
Koran, as revealed to him by Allah through the angel Gabriel, em- 
bodied the true revelation which the Jews and the Christians had. 
failed to follow. Tracing his genealogy to Abraham through his son 
Ishmael, Muhammad claimed to be the rightful heir to Abraham's 
high rank." 

It was Muhammad's contention that God could not have omitted 
the Arabs from the revelations with which He had favored the Jews 
and the Christians. Though he denied the divinity of Jesus, he 


13 A. Sprenger, Mohammed und der Koran, Hamburg, 1889; H. Lammens 
‘“‘Mahomet fut-il sincére,’’ RSR, 1911, p. 22; D. B. Macdonald, Aspects of Islam, 
New York, 1911, pp. 72-74; Tor Andrae, Muhammad: The Man and His Faith, New 
York, 1936, pp. 63-70; Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qordns, Leipzig, 1909, Vol. I, 
pp. 4-6; W. C. Klein (tr.), Al-Ibdnah ‘an usil ad-Diyinah, New Haven, 1940, 
p. 13; J. Horovitz, HUCA, Vol. II (1925), pp. 145 f.; D. S. Margoliouth, ‘‘Old and 
New Testament in Muhammedanism,”’ ERE # 1X, pp. 482 f.; C. F. Gerock, Versuch 
einer Darstellung der Christologie des Koran, Hamburg, 1839; John Walker, Brble 
Characters in the Koran, Paisley, 1931. 

%6 William Thomson, ‘‘Muhammad: His Life and Person,’’ The Moslem World, 
XXXIX, #2 (1944), pp. 96-137. 
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accepted the Nazarene as the last of the Hebrew prophets. Himself he 
considered the Messenger of God and ‘‘the Seal of all the Prophets.”’ 
He accused the Jews of deleting from the Bible predictions of his 
advent. At the same time, however, he accepted most of the narratives 
of the Bible. 

Muhammad never intended to establish Islam as a new religion. 
He considered himself the rightful custodian of the Book sent by Allah 
to ‘‘confirm” the Scriptures. It is for this reason that in the beginning 
he saw no difference between Judaism and Christianity and believed 
that both Jews and Christians would welcome him. It is only later, 
when he realized that he could never gain support from either of them, 
that he presented Islam as a new faith. He accepted whatever of their 
traditions that came within the purview of his plan, making such 
changes as he saw fit. This accounts for the seeming discrepancies 
between the stories of the Bible and the Koranic version of the same 
narratives. However, in relating the Koranic version of the biblical 
story to the Aggadic source as indicated in our study, the discrepancies 
almost entirely disappear. For, astonishingly enough, the biblical 
narratives are reproduced in the Koran in true Aggadic cloak. 

At the time of Muhammad's appearance, a great number of Jews 
made their home in Arabia, where, indeed, they had lived for many 
centuries. The Hebrew Bible contains a number of references to the 
close relationship between Arabs and Jews.*? 

Arabic sources abound in incidents attesting to the friendly rela- 
tions between the Jews and the Arabs in the pre-Islamic period 


27 ‘Commercial relations on a large scale between Palestine and Arabia certainly 
go back to the days of Solomon; and many books of the Old Testament, particularly 
Job and Proverbs, which are strongly marked by the presence of Arabic words, 
show that the connexion was steadily maintained.” Alfred Guillaume, ‘The Influence 
of Judaism on Islam” in the Legacy of Israel, edited by Bevan and Singer, Oxford, 
1928, p. 132. About the exalted Jewish poet al-Samaw’al in the pre-Islamic 
period see R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, Cambridge, 1941, 
pp. 84f.; J. W. Hirschberg, Yisrael Ba‘arab, Tel Aviv, 1946, pp. 245-69: ‘‘We 
may gather ... that the Arab Jews possibly exercised a certain indirect influence 
on the construction of the Talmud. Some paragraphs in the Mishnah refer 
exclusively to the Jews of the Peninsula. It was considered lawful for them to live 
in Bedouin tents, and their women were permitted to go out on Sabbath wearing 
a veil. The Talmud also alludes to the custom of circumcision among Arabs and 
twice mentions Arab foot-gear.” Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 104; see also G. Levi Della 
Vida, “‘A proposito di as-Samaw’al” in Rivista degli Studi Orientals, XIII, 
pp. 53-72. | 
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(Jahiliyah).*® The southwestern part of the Arabian peninsula, known 
as Yemen, was generally considered a Jewish state. The last Himyar 
king, Dhii Nuwds, who converted to Judaism, fell in battle in 525 C.E."» 
The Jews of Yemen wrought a tremendous change in the religious life of 
the Arab people, hundreds of years before the advent of Muhammad. 
It is likely that had Islam not appeared, the Jews and the Christians 
would have absorbed all Arabia into their faiths. 

The Arab tribes in the Jahiliyah period who had accepted Judaism 
followed Jewish practices extensively. Jewish customs and traditions 
were known to and practiced by many Arabs, and Muhammad who 
knew many of these laws and customs incorporated a considerable 
number of them into his religious teachings.” 


The Koran 


Like the Torah in Judaism, the Koran” is considered the fountain- 
head of all knowledge dealing with human life. Furthermore, the 
arrangement of the Suras, the nomenclature for the new religion, and 
the pillars of Islam seem to have Jewish backgrounds. The term 
Koran is probably derived from the Hebrew and, like the Bible, it 1s 


8 “Whole tribes seem to have gone over to Judaism and accepted monotheism 
before the rise of Muhammad," Guillaume, ibid., p. 154; cf. D. S. Margoliouth, 
Mohanimed and Mohammedanism, London, 1889, p. 36; R. Dozy, Die Israeliten 
zu Mekka, Leipzig, 1864, pp. 15 f. 

1% Tabari, Annales, 1885-93, Vol. I (ed. M. J. de Goeje), Leiden, pp. 901-3; 
D. S. Margoliouth, The Relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the Rise of 
Isiam, London, 1924, pp. 65 f.; Th. Néldeke, ‘‘Die Geschichte der Juden in Arabien”’ 
in Bettrdge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der Alten Araber, Hannover, 1864, pp. 192 f.; 
Ilse Lichtenstidter, ‘‘Some References to Jews in Pre-Islamic Arabic Literature, ’’ 
PAAJR, Vol. X (1940), pp. 187 f.; J. Horovitz, “Judaeo-Arabic Relations in Pre- 
Islamic Times,” Islamic Culture, Vol. III (1929), pp. 161-99. 

20 J. Finkel, “A Risdla of al-Jabiz,” JAOS (1927), pp. 326-28 and ‘Old 
Israelitish Tradition in the Koran,” PAAJR, Vol. II (1931), pp. 7-21. Also, 
“Jewish, Christian and Samaritan Influences on Arabia” in D. B. Macdonald 
Presentation Volume, Princeton, 1933, pp. 147-66; C. C. Torrey, op. c#t., pp. 42—45; 
A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, Berlin, 1869, Vol. I, pp. 54-57; 
Gustav Weil, The Bible, the Koran and the Talmud, New York, 1846, also Biblische 
Legenden der Muselmanner, Leipzig, 1886, and Das Leben Mohammeds nach Moham- 
med ibn Ishéq..., Stuttgart, 1864, Vol. I, p. 143. 

1, Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, Halle, 1899, Vol. II, pp. 40-45. 
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known as ‘The Book.” The division of the Koran into 114 Suras 
follows similar divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures. The veneration of 
the Koran by the Moslems, as well as the practice of reading it at 
Friday Assemblies and other religious holidays, follows the Hebrew 
pattern. 


Fundamental Tenets of Islam 


Islam is built on Iman (religious belief) and Din (religion or 
practice). Iman involves six major principles, i. e. belief (a) in God, 
(b) in His angels, (c) in His “‘scriptures,”’ (d) in the prophets, 
(e) in the Last Day and (f) in predetermination of good and evil. 
The religious duties of the Moslem center upon five canonical obli- 
gations: the shahddah, or the affirmation that there is no God but 
Allah and that Muhammad is His messenger; the observance of 
prayer; the payment of sakdah (legal alms); the pilgrimage to Mecca; 
and fasting in Ramadan.” 

The canonical obligations or the pillars of Islim as well as a great 
number of names or narratives in the Koran have their biblical and 
Aggadic counterparts. Adam, Noah, Abraham are mentioned 70 
times each; Ishmael, Lot, Joseph, Saul, David, Solomon, Elijah, Job 
and Jonah figure prominently.?3 Moses’ name occurs in 34 Suras. 
The story of the Creation and the Fall of Adam is cited five times and 
the Flood and Sodom eight times. 


The Unity of God 


Like the Jew, the Moslem affirms the unity of God. God is one, 
eternal, merciful, compassionate, beneficent, almighty, all-knowing, 
just, loving and forgiving. Like Judaism, Islam does not recognize 
saints serving as mediators between the individual and his Creator. 
In both the Jewish and Moslem religions any learned man of good 
character may conduct the prayer service. Like the Jew, the Moslem 
believes in the immortality of the soul and in personal accountability 
for actions on earth and negates the doctrines of original sin and 
redemption. And like the Jew, the Moslem believes that each indi- 
vidual is to follow a righteous path and secure atonement by improving 
his conduct and by sincere repentance. 


22 Cf. Bu., Vol. I, p. 21. 
23 Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 7th ed., London, 1960, p. 125. 
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Gabriel 


According to Islam, Muhammad is the Apostle of God to whom 
God revealed his will through the angel Gabriel. The latter is of the 
same stature in the Koran as the angel Michael in the Bible. Scholars 
have been puzzled by Muhammad's selection of Gabriel and have 
indicated that in his break with the Jews he probably substituted 
Gabriel for Michael. They claim that in Islim Gabriel is considered an 
adversary of the Jews and a friend of the Moslems who brings them 
prosperity and good tidings. Jewish tradition, however, does not sub- 
stantiate this view. On the contrary, in numerous instances Gabriel 
occupies a position almost similar to that of Michael. 

To the writer, it appears that the primary reason for designating 
Gabriel as the angel of Muhammad’s revelations is to be found in the 
role Gabriel played in the lives of the two outstanding personages in 
Judaism, Abraham and Moses. Gabriel is described in rabbinic 
literature as having been the guardian angel of Abraham and Moses, 
and he is generally more prominent than Michael in the careers of 
these great Jewish leaders. Hence, Muhammad selected Gabriel as 
the angel of Revelation, because he believed him to be closely asso- 
ciated with Abraham, the ‘‘father of Islam,’’5 and with Moses, the 
exalted of all prophets.” 


Prayer 


Every Moslem is obligated to pray five times daily (at sunrise, 
mid-day, mid-afternoon, sunset and at night before retiring). ‘‘While 
Muhammad and his followers,’’ writes Brockelmann, ‘‘prayed twice 
a day in Mecca, and according to Jewish example three times a day 
in Medina, subsequent ritual, under Persian influence, makes five 
prayer periods obligatory.’’”7 Goldziher in his article on Jslém in 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, regards the five daily prayers as of Persian 
influence. On the other hand, we find the famous rabbinic scholar 
Simon Duran (1361-1444) of Algiers attributing the Moslem custom 
of five prayers to the Jewish practice on Yom Kippur, the Day 
of Atonement. Similarly, Professor Torrey states that in their 
anxiety to surpass the Jew in devotion, the followers of Muhammad 


* B. Sanh. 44b; cf. notes to 2:91. 
3 2:125. 
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adopted the jive daily prayers, “‘and it is not clear that they were 
instituted by Mohammed. It is not like him to ordain a five-fold 
service even for one day in the week.’ 

However, in addition to the sunrise prayer, the mid-day prayer 
and the night prayer, which Torrey cites from the Koran, we also 
find references to the mid-afternoon prayer in 20:130 and to the 
sunset prayer in 11:116. Islamic tradition also claims that it was the 
Prophet who told his followers that ‘‘Allah has made obligatory upon 
them the five prayers every day and night.’ 

It would appear, however, that in regard to worship, as in so many 
other Moslem practices, Islam has followed a Jewish pattern. The 
late Professor Louis Ginzberg, the eminent authority on Talmud, 
claimed that the Arabian Jews actually prayed five times daily; but 
this number was reduced to three, by combining two prayers in the 
morning and two in the evening, in order not to make the burden 
upon’ the congregation too onerous. The five daily prayers were 
undoubtedly ordained by Muhammad as a result of this early Jewish 
practice of gathering five times daily for prayer.*° 

Among the Moslems, the hours of prayer are announced by a 
crier (Mu’adhdhin) from the tower of the mosque. Muhammad was 
under the impression that the Jews used the blowing of the horn 
(Shofar) for summoning the Jewish people to worship. For the Mos- 
lems, however, he ordained that a man sound the call for prayers. This 
Moslem practice may be traced to an ancient custom followed in the 
Temple in Jerusalem. According to a talmudic passage an appointed 
crier used to announce: “‘Arise, ye priests to your service, ye Levites 
to your platforms, and ye Israelites to your stands.’’3! The crier’s 
voice was heard at a distance of three miles. 

Muhammad chose Friday to take the place of the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Christian Sunday. Now we know that the practice of the 
Jews in Arabia was to begin the observance of the Sabbath early on 
Friday. It is quite possible that Muhammad took this pattern as a 
model for his day of rest, although the notion of a complete day of 
rest was alien to him. Though he considered the day of rest as a 


* Torrey, op. cit., p. 40. 

79 Bu., Vol. I, p. 354. 

3° Louis A. Ginzberg, A Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud, New York, 1941, 
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burden imposed upon the Jews and the Christians, nevertheless he 
followed the Jewish practice of making Friday a day of special 
congregational services, including a sermon. 


Almsgiving 


The giving of alms is another fundamental pillar of Islam. The 
Koran is studded with verses and aphorisms extolling the importance 
of and the reward. for the giving of sadagah (alms) to the poor, the 
widow, and the orphan. This doctrine is of Jewish origin.s* The 
Bible and the Talmud regard the giving of charity (Zedakah) as an 
act of righteousness and not merely as an act of generosity or philan- 
thropy. All wealth is the Creator’s and man is merely the custodian 
who must share it with the less fortunate of God’s children. 


Hajj (Pilgrimage) 


It is incumbent upon every Moslem to make a pilgrimage to Mecca 
at least once in a lifetime unless he is physically and financially unable 
to do so. The idea of the pilgrimage is well known in the Bible, which 
prescribes that the Israelites make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem three 
times a year. After the destruction of the First Temple in 586 B. C. E. 
when the Jews were no longer able to travel to Jerusalem, the syna- 
gogue was instituted, out of which the church and the mosque devel- 
oped. Like the synagogue, the mosque is a house of worship without 
any images or figures. The purpose of prayer in the case of the Moslem 
is comparable to that in the case of the Jew, i.e. self-examination, 
training to be humble, exalting the Almighty, offering thanksgiving 
and receiving God’s mercy and guidance.* 


Ramadan 


Mubammad at first accepted the Day of Atonement as a day of 
fast. It was known as ‘Ashdrda’ (‘‘the fast of the tenth’’), a synonym 
for the Jewish Day of Atonement, which falls, according to the 
Hebrew calendar, on the tenth of Tishri. Only later when he turned 
his back on Judaism did Muhammad institute the fast of the month 
of Ramadan which occurs during the ninth month of the Moslem lunar 


2 Cf. notes to 2:1-2, 172; G. Weil, “Oral Tradition in Judaism and in Islam”’ 
(Hebrew), Magnes Anniversary Book, J erusalem, 1938, pp. 132~48. 
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year. However, ‘Ashira’ has been retained as a voluntary fast and 
observed not on the original tenth of Téshri but rather on the tenth 
of the Moslem Muharram. 

Ramadan has been held by scholars to be a Moslem counterpart of 
the Christian Lent, but it also resembles the Jewish observance of the 
month of 'Elul as a period of Teshubah or penitence. To this day, 
pious Jews still keep the forty days from the beginning of 'Elul until 
Yom Kippur as a season for fasting and prayer. The rabbinical 
explanation for this observance is that it commemorates the forty 
days which Moses spent on Mount Sinai before giving the Torah to 
Israel.34 


Jihad 

The duty of Jihad, the waging of a Holy War, has been raised 
to the dignity of a sixth canonical obligation, especially by the 
descendants of the Khirijites. 

To the Moslem, the world is divided into regions under Islamic 
control, the dér al-Isldém, “and regions not subjected as yet, the dér 
al-harb. Between this ‘area of warfare’ and the Muslim-dominated 
part of the world there can be no peace. Practical considerations may 
induce the Muslim leaders to conclude an armistice, but the obligation 
to conquer and, if possible, convert never lapses. Nor can territory 
once under Muslim rule be lawfully yielded to the unbeliever. Legal 
theory has gone so far as to define as dér al-Islam any area where at 
least one Muslim custom is still observed.’’35 

Thanks to this concept the Moslem is required to subdue the 
infidel, and he who dies in the path of Allah is considered a martyr 
and assured of Paradise and of unique privileges there.*® 


Other Precepts discussed in the study 


Muhammad found guidance for his legislation in Hebraic tradition 
and in rabbinic lore. Cleanliness plays a tremendous role in Jewish life. 
Cleanliness is part of godliness, and the individual, made in the image 
of God, must always be pure in mind as well as in body. He must 
always be charitable, love mercy, be kind and walk humbly with his 
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God and fellow men. Similar concepts are found in Islim. ‘The 
key to paradise is prayer and the key to prayer is purification.’’37 

The Koran prescribes the need of at least two witnesses to a formal 
business transaction. However, in ordinary loans or transactions no 
evidence in writing is required; it is assumed as in Jewish law that no 
man will go back on his word. Regarding usury, the Moslem, following 
biblical law, is duty-bound not to engage in usury with a fellow be- 
liever. It is permissible, however, in dealing with infidels (non- 
Moslems). 

Muhammad regarded many of the precepts given to the Jews as a 
punishment from God and for that reason a Moslem is not obligated to 
observe them. Thus, the Koran disregards the Jewish concept of a 
day of rest, inheritance laws, and dietary laws, but prescribes the rite 
of circumcision and prohibits the use of blood and of the meat of a 
pig or of an animal that “dieth of itself’’ for culinary purposes. 

The Koranic stories of the Creation, life in Paradise, the question 
as to whether earth or heavens came first, the objection of the angels 
to the creation of man, Adam’s remarkable wisdom, Satan’s rejection 
of Adam, Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden, Adam’s universal 
lesson for repentance, stem from biblical and midrashic elements. The 
stories about Israel’s covenant with God, the travails in Egypt, the 
miracles at the Red Sea, the making of the golden calf after Moses 
went up the mountain, the Israelites’ request to see God manifestly 
in order to believe in Him, the restoration of the stricken dead to life, 
the pillar of cloud, the manna and the quails, Moses’ smiting of the 
rock, the objection to the taste of the manna, the giving of the Torah 
by “‘raising the mountain,’’ the breakers of the Sabbath, the red heifer 
— all these stories in the Koran are traceable to Jewish origins. Like- 
wise, the concepts of ethical monotheism, the unity of God, prayer, 
consideration for the underprivileged, reverence for parents, fasting, 
penitence, the belief in angels, the stories about Abraham, the Patri- 
archs, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, the injunction of a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, waging war against the enemy, the status of women, 
and the position of prophets, all have their antecedents in Jewish 
tradition. 

In tracing the rabbinic background of each Koranic verse and in 
relating it to the comments by authoritative Moslem exegetes, the 
author feels that he has succeeded in shedding new light upon the debt 
Islim owes to Judaism. Many biblical stories and sayings (especially 
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from the Pentateuch and the Psalms), intertwined with an inexhaust- 
ible amount of talmudic and midrashic tales, weave the structural 
core of the Koran and its exegeses. 


Our findings negate the theories of many historians who claim that 
the Arabian Jews were uncultured and ignorant and were severed 
from traditional Judaism that had been flourishing in Palestine and 
in Babylonia. The abundance of Jewish thought and ideas contained 
in the Koran and in its early authoritative commentaries testify to 
the profound knowledge of Judaism possessed by Arabian Jews. They 
may even help us to restore some Aggadic concepts lost in the course 
of time and unknown to Jewish scholarship today, as well as to gain 
much-sought data about the life and practices of the Jews in Arabia. 
From the literature of the Moslem exegetes we may rightfully surmise 
that had Isldm not appeared on the scene, Judaism would have ex- 
tended its faith throughout all of Arabia or at least through an 
extensive part thereof. Many Arab communities accepted the Jewish 
faith and practices and even Muhammad himself was almost Judaized. 

The knowledge of the Jews and Judaism displayed in Islamic 
literature reflects not only upon the excellent relationship between the 
Jews and the Arabs but also shows that Arabian Judaism was not 
different from that of other Jewish communities. The Arabian Jews 
abided by the laws and traditions that prevailed among Jews every- 
where who, steadfast in their faith, resisted Muhammad's attempt 
at Isldmizing them. The unusual number of Aggadic stories quoted 
in the writings of Zamakhshari, Baidawi, Bukhari and Tabari testify 
to the fact that the Arabian Jews took an active part in Jewish 
spiritual life, erected many synagogues, schools and other institutions, 
and succeeded in maintaining strong permanent ties with the Jews 
of Palestine and Babylonia. The Moslem commentators used in our 
study are thus excellent source material for reconstructing Jewish 
traditions hitherto unknown and forgotten. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN ARABS AND JEWS AFTER THE HIJRA 


The Arabic language which, with its increasing momentum, spread 
rapidly after the emergence of Islam, gradually became also the vernacu- 
lar of the Jewish community in the Orient. The two Semitic peoples 
worked together through the medium of Arabic and contemporaneously 
advanced the teachings of the great centers of learning of Basra and 
Cordova. The spread of the Arabic language among the Jews is well 
indicated by the “father of Hebrew translators” and physician Judah ibn 
Tibbon (1120-1190) in the Introduction to his translation of Bahya’s 
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“Kitab al-Hidaya ila Fara’id al-Kulib”’: “Most of the Geonim in the 
dispersion under the rule of Ishmael in Babylon, Palestine and Persia 
were speaking Arabic, and likewise all the Jewish communities in those 
lands were using the same tongue. Whatever commentaries they wrote 
on the Bible, the Mishnah, and the Talmud, they wrote in Arabic, as 
they similarly did with their other works, as well as with their Responsa, 
for all the people understood that language.”’® Works confined to the 
limits of Jewish usage were of course written in Hebrew, whereas 
works of a wider scope of interest were written in the language of the 
educated classes in Arabic, or in Judaeo-Arabic.*® 


It is to these Semitic peoples that we owe the perpetuation of Greek 
thought in Europe throughout the Middle Ages. Aristotle, Plato and the 
other Greek thinkers came to Western civilization filtered through the 
minds of Moslem, Jewish and Christian theologians. The seed of these 
philosophers and the great Alexandrians, which had lain so long dor- 
mant and inactive, now began to fructify and blossom, producing marked 
advances in the fields of mathematics, medicine, philosophy and the physi- 
cal sciences. Thanks to the Jewish and Muslim scholars we owe the 
survival of many a classic text. Greek works were first rendered into 
Syriac, Aramaic or Hebrew, thence into Arabic. Then again these studies 
were translated from Arabic into Hebrew.*° Much of the Greek and 
the Arabic versions are lost and only the Hebrew rendering survives.*! 

The Jews, dispersed among the people of the Orient and the Occident, 
served as an international educational bridge at a time when other nations 
warred. In striking contrast to an intellectually frozen world in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Jews manifested a burning zeal for education and con- 
sidered it essential to their very survival. A knowledge of reading and 
writing was a normal possession of every Jew. As a link between East 
and West the Jews were excellent carriers of Arabic learning to the 
profit of mankind.‘ 

Throughout the entire Moslem empire in Spain, North Africa, Egypt, 
Palestine and Babylonia, the Jews took an active part in the Arabic 
renaissance. One of the prominent physicians to the Caliph Umar was 
the scientist of Jewish descent, Maser Djawah ibn Djeldjal of Basra. 
He was also a noted poet, scientist, philosopher and translator of many 
literary works. 

88 Hobot ha-Lebabot, Tr. Introduction. Cf. Solomon L. Skoss, Kiidb Jants Al- 
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The sole survivor of Charlemagne’s delegation to Hariin al-Rashid 
in 7/97 a.D. (who brought back the first elephant seen in Europe in 802 
A.D.), was the Jew Isaac, who was fluent in Hebrew and Arabic. 

Another Jew, by the name of Joseph, who lived in Spain in the ninth 
century, is said to have introduced to the Western world the system of 
Arabic numerals which was used then in India.*8 

One of the greatest physicians of this period was Isaac Israeli of al- 
Qayrawan (circa 855-955) known to the Western world as Isaac Ju- 
daeus. He distinguished himself by his treatises on fevers, and his work 
as a physician was one of the Western lights of the Arabian period. He 
excelled first as an oculist and later on in the treatment of trachoma and 
ophthalmis. Isaac was born in Egypt but eventually settled in Qayrawan. 
At the behest of the Fatimid Caliph ‘ubaydullah al-Mahdi, he composed 
several medical works which were written in Arabic and translated into 
Hebrew and Latin.** 

The list of Jewish scientists of the ninth century in Bagdad, Kufa and 
Basra, the great centers of Arabic learning of that era, reads like a 
Who’s Who. They wrote unique treatises on medicine, astronomy, em- 
bryology, psychology and zoology. The interest by Jewish leaders in ad- 
vancing medicine continued later on in Spain where we come across 
Hasda ben Shaprit (c. 915-970) who acted as private physician to the 
Caliph ‘Abd-al-Rahman III of Andalusia, at the capital city of Cordova. 
He, with the aid of a Byzantine monk, translated into Arabic, Dio- 
scorides’ work on botany, which later was used extensively in medieval 
Europe.*® 

Medicine was part of the discipline of Jewish scholarship and most of 
the rabbis pursued the medical profession. 

The most famous of the Hebrew physicians and philosophers of the 
whole Arabic epoch and the Middle Ages was abu-’Imran Musa ibn- 
Maymun (Hebrew-Mosheh ben-Maimon, known as Maimonides (1135- 
1204). He was an outstanding Talmudist and was equally at home in 
Arabic and Hebrew. His chief philosophic work is known as “Dalalat 
al-Ha’irin” (The Guide for the Perplexed), in which he endeavors to 
harmonize the philosophy of Aristotle with Judaism. Of him Cassau- 
benus writes, “He treats religiously matters of religion, philosophically 
all that pertains to philosophy and divinely all that is Godly.” “The Guide 
for the Perplexed’’ has been translated innumerable times into Hebrew, 
Latin, German, Spanish and English. Both Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas lean so heavily on Gabirol and Maimonides that neither of 
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them can be imagined without these two predecessors. All Maimonides’ 
works with the exception of the “Mishnah Torah,” the gigantic religious 
code which summarizes the entire spiritual and intellectual content of 
the Talmud, were written in Judaeo-Arabic. To him we own much for 
injecting Aristotelian philosophies into the Western world.*® 

Maimonides’ fame extended far beyond the confines of the Moslem 
world and he declined an invitation from Richard the Lion-Hearted to 
become his physician. As a result of the Muwahhid persecution he left 
Spain about 1165 and settled with his family in Fostat, a suburb of 
Cairo, Egypt, where he was appointed physician at the court of Saladin. 
Ten medical works of Maimonides all written in Judaeo-Arabic have 
been translated into Hebrew, some into Latin and other European 
tongues. These have exerted great influence upon European medical 
science.*? Israel scholars are now editing several of his works which are 
still in Arabic and Hebrew manuscripts. He also wrote important medical 
works under the title “Aphorisms According to Galen and Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates.” #® A very popular work of his during the Middle Ages 
concerned poisons and antidotes. These writings lost their medieval as- 
pect for so much of them are in accord with modern practice. 

His works on medicine and antidotes were often quoted by writers in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. In his treatises Maimonides relied more on 
diet than on drugs, and advised moderation in all things, even in the 
choice of medicine. He considered the study of medicine a very important 
factor of Jewish ethics. To him ‘Medicine teaches man to restrict his 
boundless lusts which undermine his health and to choose the right 
manner of living. It helps to maintain the fitness of the body and 
enables him to purify and raise his strength to an uplifted ethical plane. 
It leads man to his higher destiny and thereby enables him to recognize 
the truth and bliss.” Ibn abi-Usaibi’ah (1203-1270), the great Arabic 
historian of medicine, a contemporary of Maimonides, closes his bio- 
graphical sketch of Maimonides with a poem by the poet Al-Said ibn- 
Sina Almulk: 

; Galen’s art-heals only the body, 

But abu-Imran’s the body and the soul. 

His knowledge made him the physician of the century. 

He could cure with his wisdom the disease of ignorance. 

If the moon would submit to his art, 

He would free her from her spots at the time of full moon, 


46 Israel] Zinberg Toledot Sifrut Yisraet, Tel-Aviv, 1955, Vol. I, pp. 140-153. 
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Would relieve her of her monthly ailments 
And at the time of her conjunction, save her from waning. 

Maimonides was not only a pmlosopher and physician of distinction 
but was a philosopher in medicine and a physician in ethics and phi- 
losophy.*® 

Maimonides’ spirit of free inquiry was carried forward after the 
Jewish Golden Age of Spain into the Ottoman Empire and Italy and 
later on into the Netherlands. 

Jewish interest in philosophy revived considerably paralleling the de- 
velopment of the interest of Moslem theologians in philosophy. The 
emergence of the school of Mu’tazilites (from the Arabic “‘itazala’’—to 
separate or to dissent), brought about, in the second century of the 
Hijra, a schism in the Moslem theological schools of Basra. In order to 
avoid the stigma of heresy, the Mu’tazilites sought to support the doc- 
trines of philosophy. They thus founded a rational theology which they 
designated as the Ilm-al-Kalam (Science of the Word), and those who 
professed it were known as Mutakallimun. 

The Kalam gradually shifted to Jewish soil and underwent the same 
transformations as among the Moslems. It was the result of the Karaite 
movement? which emérged in the middle of the &th century in Baby- 
lonia rejecting the oral tradition and challenging the authority of the 
Talmudists. It was at this time that the work “Kitab al-‘Amanat Wal- 
I’tikada” or “Book of Beliefs and Opinions’’*! was authored by Sa’adia 
ben Josef al-Fayyumi (Hebrew, Saadia Gaon) (882-942), who in his 
effort to combat the Karaite and other sectarian views which danger- 
ously undermined the spiritual foundations of Judaism, supported greatly 
the Kalam. This book, written in 933, which constituted the first sys- 
tematic presentation of Judaism as a rational body of beliefs, was written 
in Judaeo-Arabic and translated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon in 
1186. Saadia is the first Jewish philosopher who shows a thorough 
familiarity with the problems raised by the Mu’tazilites. He was also 
the first Jewish scholar of renown to translate the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Arabic, a version which is still used by Jews in Arabic-speaking 
countries. His translation of the Bible into Arabic was an epoch-making 
achievement, comparable in its importance to the historic rendering of 
the Bible into the Septuagint. He had written an extensive commentary 
on the Bible for more learned readers in Arabic. Another important 
work of his was his Siddur written in Judaeo-Arabic, the first scientific 
investigation of the ritual of the Synagogue. Saadia was the spiritual 
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head of the Talmudical Academy of Sura and the chief Jewish legal 
authority in the world at that time.5? 

The first Jewish philosopher in Arabic Spain was Solomon ibn Gabirél 
(Avicebron, Avencebrol c. 1021-1058). His work, “On the Improve- 
ment of the Soul,” written in Arabic, presents him as the first teacher 
of Neoplatonism in Europe. An outstanding poet, philosopher and 
moralist, he is considered the “Jewish Plato” and “the most original 
philosophical writer among the Jews and Arabs.” He is better known 
as the author of “Yanbt al-Hayah” or in Latin, ‘Fons Vitae” (the fount 
of life) and in Hebrew, “Meqor Hayyim.” This book, the first Jewish 
philosophic treatise of magnitude in Spain has, from its publication 
date, ranked very high in the estimation of Arab and Jewish men of 
thought and reflection. It exerted a tremendous influence upon Christian 
philosophy and theology. It was translated into Hebrew, Spanish and 
Latin during the beginning of the middle of the 12th century.®3 

Abraham ibn Dawid of Toledo in the 12th century took exception 
to Gabirdl’s teachings, and in order to negate Gabirdl’s influence as a 
philosopher wrote an Arabic book which was later translated into 
Hebrew under the title “Emunah Ramah,” in which he bitterly repri- 
mands Gabirdl for having philosophized without any regard to the tenets 
of the Jewish religion. Gabir6l made an impression on the non-Jewish 
philosophic thinkers of the Western world. As late as 1843, Jourdain 
called attention to the major position of Avicebron in the history of 
Christian philosophy. Gabirél, however, is highly regarded among the 
Jews as an outstanding poet and for his “Keter Malkhit,” a religious 
philosophical treatise, a versified form of ‘Fons Vitae.” 

Gabirdl’s extensive poetical works and philosophic treatise are a 
tribute to the brief and stormy life of the genial poet among the philo- 
sophers and philosopher among poets. Just as Sa’adia shows the en- 
trance of Mu’tazilite discussion among the Jews, so does Gabirdl show 
how the Aristotelian philosophy was introduced to a Jewish milieu. In 
fact, all the intellectual experiences of the Moslem community were 
repeated by the Jews of Spain. Jewish thinkers in Moslem philosophical 
Studies did not merely limit themselves to transmission from Asia to 
Spain but to actual participation and development. 

Like Gabirol, Bahya ibn Pakudah immortalized himself in his famous 
philosophic treatise, “Kitab al-Hidayah ila Fara’ id al-Kultb,” Hebrew, 
“Hobot ha-Lebabot’’ (Duties of the Heart), written in Arabic and trans- 
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lated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon and Joseph Qimhi. His in- 
fluence upon Christian philosophy and theology was great, but greater 
was his impact on Jewish religious thought. 

In the 12th century the Mu’tazilites and Moslem philosophers were 
followed by the Moslem Scholastics, whose philosophy took its shape and 
form under Al-Ghazali (1005-1111). Similarly in Judaism, Al-Ghazal1 
had his parallel in the person of Jehuda Halevi (c. 1085), the greatest 
Hebrew poet of the Golden Age of Spain, about whom Heinrich Heine 
wrote, ““When God created the soul of Halevi, He was so enraptured by 
its beauty and exquisiteness that He could not restrain Himself and 
kissed it.” Having received a well-rounded education, he became a 
student of medicine and a master of Arabic and Hebrew language and 
literature. And though he immortalized himself in Jewish liturgy as the 
Sweet Singer of Zion, he is also known as the founder of orthodox 
Jewish scholasticism through his philosophic book written in Judaeo- 
Arabic, “Kitab al-Khazari,” (The Book of Proof and Argument) ,° 
a dialogue about God between the King of the Kazars and a Jewish 
visitor to his court. 

There were three main centers for Jewish activity as interpreters to 
Europe of Graeco-Arabic science. One was in Spain, during the period 
comnionly known as the Golden Age of Spain. Another was in Naples 
under the auspices of the House of Anjou. The third was Provence, the 
link between France and Spain, where local Jewish scholars translated 
large numbers of literary works from the Arabic and Judaeo-Arabic 
into Hebrew. These works were frequently rendered into Latin at the 
request of Christian scholars. 

The 13th century shows a continuous effort on the part of Hebrew 
scholars to present Abu-al-Walid Muhammad by Ali mad ibn-Rushd 
(Averroés) to the Western world. Among them were Yehuda Ben 
Solomon Cohen in 1247 and Solomon Ben Yusuf Ben Aiyuh in 1257. 
This was followed in the 14th century with Hebrew versions on Ibn 
Rushd’s commentaries by Kalonymos ben Kalonymos, Ben Meir, Levi 
ben Gershon, Moses Narbonne and others. The 14th century was the 
Golden Age of Jewish scholasticism and though the following century 
sees it in its decay, Ibn Rushd was still studied and commentaries were 
still compiled by Jewish scholars.®® This lasted until the end of the 16th 
century when later Jewish philosophers such as Spinoza were no longer 
in touch with medieval tradition. The study of the Arabic commentators 
on Aristotle fell generally into disrepute -and even Arabic medical 


writers ceased to have a strong influence in the European universities. 


54 See H. Hirschfeld, ed. Kitab al-Khagari, New York, 1927. 
55 Friedenwald ot. cit.. nn. 221f. 
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Henceforth it is the sheer intellectual interests that drew scholars to 
take up Oriental studies, in order to trace the origin and development 
of the great religions of the world and especially the Hebrew language. 

In the field of Biblical exegesis, Arabic also exerted an influence 
among the Jewish commentators. In addition to Sa’adia, we find that 
Abraham Ibn Ezra (1093-1167) of Toledo explains difficult Biblical 
passages by referring to Arabic and Aramaic grammar for comparison. 
Rabbi Ben-Ezra is also noted as a talmudist poet and _ translator. 
Among his translations from Arabic are two treatises on astrology by 
the noted Jewish astrologist, Masha’-allah (d. 815) and the commentary 
on al-Kwarizmi’s tables by al-Biriini.°® In a like manner Nahmanides 
(1194-c.1270) shows the influence of the Arabic intellect in his com- 
mentary on the Scriptures. 

Prof. George Sarton of Harvard University, the renowned historian 
of science, claimed that the great cultures of the Moslems and the Jews 
in the so-called dark ages were responsible for the preservation of the 
great cultures of the Greeks and Romans. He maintains that it was 
they who laid the foundation of modern social structures and suggests 
that the modern investigator or student of European civilization should 
learn Arabic and Hebrew instead of Greek and Latin in order to probe 
sources of what came to be known as the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion.®? 


The Reformation stimulated the study of the Bible and its language 
and, as a result of the keen interest in Hebrew, other Semitic languages 


benefited. The Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts at the library of Leyden 
attracted many Jewish students in the 17th century. Among them were 
Isaac Gabbai from Constantinople in 1625, Zaad Abraham from Moroc- 
co in 1626, Rabbi Moses from Poland in 1647, and others. These stu- 
dents taught their non-Jewish professors Hebrew and cognate languages. 
By the end of the 18th century, Leyden became the seat of philology 
and Oriental studies, The Dutch example paved the way in other coun- 
tries and especially in the German universities. Late in the 19th century 
we find the noted Orientalist, Gustav Weil, teaching at the University 
of Heidelberg, which eventually became a beehive of activity for Oriental 
studies. Likewise do we notice in the University of Frankfort Jewish 
Orientalists such as Martin von Plessner, Joseph Horovitz and others, 
advancing Islamic studies. Horovitz also was for a time professor at the 
Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, India. 

The great tradition of Jewish dedication to Islamic and Arabic studies 


has been revived in modern times. Ignaz Goldziher of the University of 


56 Hitti, op. cit., p. 589. 
57 G. Sarton, History of Science, New York, p. 101. 
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Budapest (1850-1921) blazed the trail towards a historic understanding 
of Islam in its relation to Judaism and Christianity. He was the first 
European to study at the famous al-Azhar University in Cairo, and his 
Oriental library, which is now in the possession of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, is considered one of the most important private 
collections in the world. It contains ancient prints of extreme rarity, 
unmatched by European libraries. From his pen came to us such valuable 
treatises as Mohammedamische Studien, Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam and Richtungen der Islamiti- 
schen Koranauslegung. He was one of the founders of, and contributor 
to the classic Encyclopedia of Islam to which major Jewish contribu- 
tions were made.®® 

In England much research has be¢n done toward the understanding of 
the Koran and the Prophet of Islam. The classic works of the Jewish 
scholars Hartwig Hirschfield, M. Friedlander, and D. S. Margoliouth 
are indispensable for the student of Islam today.®® Jewish interest in 
Islamic studies is also keen in the New World. As in the Old World, 
Jews continue to delve into dusty Arabic manuscripts bridging the 
cultural gaps in the great legacy of Semitic civilization. Jewish scholars 
are active in research and in teaching the Arabic language and literature. 
Some of their writings have resurrected the ideas and the teachings of 
Ibn Khaldun and other Arabic philosophers and historians, and made 
them accessible to the English, reader. Professors F, Rosenthal and 
M.M. Bravermann have been leaders in the field of Arabic linguistics. 
In the departments of Semitics in American universities, Oriental studies 
have been fostered by H. Malter, M.M. Jastrow, Harry A. Wolfson, 
E.A. Speiser, W.F. Fischel, A.S. Halkin, J. Mann, J. Finkel, Ilse Lich- 
tenstaedter, Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Leon Nemoy, Julian Obermann, 
A.I. Katsh. M. Perlmann, and others. In the Judaeo-Arabic field notable 
contributions have been made by Solomon L. Skoss, Lawrence Marwick, 
Moses Zucker, and Samuel Rosenblatt. They have translated into Eng- 
lish, among other things, works by Sa’adia Gaon and Maimonides. 

The Hebrew University in Jerusalem, through its Department of the 
Near East, as well as other scholars in schools of higher learning 
have attracted outstanding Jewish Orientalists, such as Professors D.Z. 
Banneth, J.J. Rivlin, N. Brown, S.D. Goitein, Jacob M. Landau, J.H. 
Hirschberg, E. Strauss (Ashtor), Ch. Rabin, L.A. Mayer, I. Ben-Ze’eb, 


58 A new edition is now being published. Vol I has already appeared. Cf. Sandor 
Scheiber’s research at the Academy of Science in Budapest Hungary. 

58 See also the writings of N. Wieder, Z. Werblowsky, J. Rosenblatt, A. J. Wizen- 
berg and others. 
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L. Kopf, J. Blau, M. Goshen, S. Morag, M. Plessner, and others. All of 
them have been actively engaged in extensive writing pertaining to the 
laws of Islam, early development of the Moslem religion, and Arabic 
linguistics. 

Through the writings of the modern Jewish Orientalists the affinity 
of these two great Semitic peoples is stressed. In fact, there is hardly 
an important Jewish scholarly magazine or Gestschrift that does not 
contain some research dealing with Arabic learning.™ In the colleges and 
universities, as well as through the written word, Jewish Orientalists in 
America share in the intellectual heritage of their Arab colleagues. Just 
as they played a part in the days of yore as intermediaries in the trans- 
mission and unfolding of Islamic culture to the Latin world, so Jewish 
scholars today are contributing in no small measure to the advancement 
of Arabic learning in the English-speaking world. 


60 Cf. A.l. Katsh, Cultural Relations: Arabs and Jews, Israel Life and Letters, 
Jan.-Feb., 1955. 


VERSES 1-2 


That is the book!? there is no doubt therein; a guide 
to the pious, who believe in the unseen, and are stead- 
fast in prayer, and of what we have given them expend 
in alms. 


The word “Koran” is either a genuine Arabic term signifying 
“reading” or “reciting,” or a word borrowed from the Hebrew or 
Aramaic, which was used by the rabbis to describe Scripture or 
Torah.’ 

The division of the Koran into 114 Suras (Chapters) follows the 
type of arrangement found in the Hebrew Scriptures. The veneration 
of the Book by the Moslems, as well as their practice of reading it on 
holy days and of reciting certain verses therein for prayers, also 
appears to emulate a Jewish pattern.$ 

Muhammad considers the Koran the fountainhead of all knowledge 


t Ali in The Holy Qur-an, p. 12, translates Dhalika 'I-Kitab as “This book,” 
and claims that Palmer’s rendition as ‘‘That is the book” is erroneous, for Dhalika 
does not refer here to a remote thing, but indicates ‘‘the high estimation in which 
the Qur-dn is held”; Pickthall, Rodwell, and Wherry also translate Dhalika as 
“this”. Cf. Gen. 5:1, “This is the Book” (150 71). 

2 Mikra’ xipo. This term was _ used by the Jews for the Scriptures, 
olan InN) NIpp ow. Th. Néldeke claims that the word Sura is derived from the 
Hebrew Shurah (row), Geschichte des Qordéns, Géttingen, 1860, pp. 24—25; cf. his 
Neue Beitrége zur semit. Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1910, p. 26, as well as 
Néldeke-Schwally, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 31f. Just as Judaism claims that the 
Bible was written in the Holy Tongue (Hebrew), (1.n"%» 735 mera) priya mn mnw 
so Muhammad, too, claimed the Koran to be an “Arabic Koran” (20:112; 42:5; 
43:2-3): cf. Jallalein 29:27; J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, Berlin-Leipzig, 
1926, p. 75; Baidawi 3:98; Zamakhshari 3:6. See also Arthur Jeffery, The Qur'an 
As Scripture, New York, 1952, pp. 9 f. and notes 2:48-50; 3:2 on furgan. 

3 Hirschfeld conjectures that ‘‘the disfigurement of many Biblical names and 
words mentioned in the Qorfin is due to misreadings in his (Muhammad's) own 
notes made with unskilled hand... Sura, written in square characters (no) 
could easily be misread from Sidra (a1710)."" New Researches... p. 13 n.; cf. F. Buhl, 


“Sura,” EI, Vol. 4, pp. 560 f. See also Bu., Vol. I'V, p. 400. 
3 
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dealing with human life, and refers to it as “the Book’’ (al-K1tdb) .4 
Similarly the Bible’ promises its followers: ‘‘When thou walkest, it 
shall lead thee, When thou liest down, it shall watch over thee; And 
when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.” Referring to this verse in 
Proverbs (6:22), the Talmud explains: ‘‘When thou walkest, it shall 
lead thee (in this world); when thou liest down, it shall watch over 
thee (in the grave) ; and when thou wakest, it shall talk® with thee (in 
the world to come).’’? 

The Koranic emphasis on the significance of prayer has its 
antecedent in Jewish tradition. We find in the Talmud that the 
injunction, “‘And ye shall serve the Lord your God,”’ refers to 
the reciting of the Shema' (Israel's confession of faith, recited twice 
daily, in the morning and the evening), and to Tefillah (Prayer, 
the Eighteen Benedictions, i.e. ‘the main constituents of the reg- 
ular prayers which are recited three times daily’’). Both the Shema‘ 
and the Moslem Shahddah express identical ideas.» As with the 


42:171. Synonyms for the Koran are: al-Furgqdn (the ‘Distinguisher between 
right and wrong’’ or ‘‘Divine help’), 25:1; al-Tadhkira (the Reminder), 15:9; 
al-Tanzil (Revelation), 26:192; al-Hudad (the Guidance), 72:13; al-Rahmah (the 
Mercy), 17:84; al-Khair (the Goodness), 2:103; al-Rah (the Spirit of Life), 42:52; 
al-Baydn (the Explanation), 3:133; al-Ni‘mah (the Blessing), 93:11; al-Burhan 
(the Argument), 4:175; al-Qayyim (the Maintainer), 18:2; al-Muhaimin (the 
Guardian), 5:48; al-Nur (the Light), 7:156; and al-Hagq (the Truth), 17:83. In 
a similar vein, Judaism speaks of the Torah as ‘Tree of Life,’’ “Maintainer,” 
“Guide,” “‘Light,’’ “The Wisdom,” “Truth,” etc. Cf. M. M. Ali, The Religion 
of Islam, Lahore, 1926, pp. 17-57; n—-® o’p7w 2°98; Mishnah Ab. 5:19 navqem mapn 
ma xbo3; B. ‘Erub. 54b; and 35,7» 735 7a7D3. 

s Cf. B. Meg., 16a; B. Ta‘an., 7a; Num. Rab., 3. 

6 J. e. “intercede on thy behalf.” 

7 Mishnah Ab. 6:9; cf. Yalkut Shim‘ont, Prov., Vol. II, § 938. 

$B. Ber. 32a: “Prayer is more efficacious even than good deeds, for there was 
no one greater in good deeds than Moses our Master, and yet he was answered 
only after prayer.” Cf. (nm op asa gop) bon meny mbem mxnp awy main, 
and Deut. Rab. 8:1: ‘‘Great is the efficacy of prayer before the Almighty." Cf. 2:239, 
note 3. 


»The Koranic aii YI aS! YY, “There is no God but Allah (the God),”’ 
stresses the idea of Monotheism as expressed in nx ‘nm inde 'n baw yo, 
‘‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is One’’ (Deut. 6:4). The utterance 
of these phrases, according to Islam and Judaism, is tantamount to a confession of 
faith; cf. Zeph. 3:9 and Zech. 14:9 as well as Rashi’s commentary on Deut. 6:4 
that ‘‘He who now is our God and is not yet recognized by the nations as their 
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Shema',*® the Moslem in reciting the Shahddah accepts the yoke of the 
kingdom of Heaven, and in uttering the famous /a@ ‘aha wlé 'lahe 
(there is no God but Allah), he repeats the biblical phrases, “‘For 
who is God, save the Lord,’’™ and ‘‘There is no God but the Lord.”” 

It is incumbent upon every Moslem to pray five times daily (at 
sunrise, mid-day, mid-afternoon, sunset and before retiring).*? Gold- 
ziher™ regards the five daily prayers as of Persian influence.’ Rabbi 
Simon Duran (1361-1444), who lived in Algiers, maintains that 
Muhammad borrowed the custom from the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment.® Professor Torrey claims that, in their anxiety to surpass the 


God, will yet be the ONE God of the whole world”’; see also 21 :107: “Say, Iam only 
inspired that your God is one God,”’ iol, as\ | LT al oe. Lu Sp. 
According to Khajib Mishkat al-Masabih, Vol. I, p. 12, “Whoever dies while he knows 
that there is no God but Allah enters paradise”, Y al A. g9 lL Sa 
rice a jeo al YI all. 

1B. Ber. 13b; cf. “Israel, a nation unique on the earth, declares daily the 
unity of His great Name, saying, ‘Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord 
is One’”’ (Deut. 6:4), P.R.E., p. 26. See also 3:16; 13:29; 112:1. 

(3° ja'> .'3 Seioy) ma sybap bx ow i(a"? un” oonn) mm sybap mon °D 
("> ,n'p mye) ny pr OR URN. 

2 (5 omy ovoan ovbopiy) now eTbK 19; cf. Deut. 4:35, abo Hy pr; and Is. 6:3; 
Ps. 98:2: 138:4; Hos. 13:4. Cf. Torrey, op. ctt., p. 134: and Hirschfeld, of. ctt., 
29-31. Regarding the incorporeality of God in the Koran and the Bible see 
H. A. Wolfson, Philo, Cambridge, 1947, Vol. 2, p. 152. 

3 Fajr (morning); Zukr (early afternoon); ‘Asr (late afternoon); Maghrib 
(sunset); ‘Isha’ (night). Cf. E. Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des islamischen 
Gebets und Kultus, Berlin, 1913, p. 9 and A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden 
te Medina, Leiden, 1908, pp. 106 ff. See also notes on 2:239, 240 and 3:7. 

4 J. E., “Islam,” Vol. 6, New York, p. 653; ‘Islamisme et Parsisme,’’ RHR, xliil 
(1901), p. 15. Cf. Ndldeke-Schwally, op. cz., p. 151: Anton Baumstark, ‘‘Jiidischer 
und Christlicher Gebetstypus im Koran” in Der Islam, Vol. 16, Berlin, 1927, 
pp. 229-48. 

s According to Pollack, the institution of five daily prayers is regarded by 
Islam as an integral part of the Sunna. moana apop nocanm ne ovonD owan opin 
pon> nbvena mimy nx mar obo bom) Tom 9y 1dr anxvy mow nypend wond won 
(a*>p 'y ston oder ,pratyn oy IST /perw 2K) «TDM. 

% S Duran, Qeshet u-Magen in Ozar Tob, ed. by Steinschneider, Berlin, 1881, 
p. 14: mbnn won 15 ew onpon ar Nin asiond) nbpny bere’ tose Jaz) anvne ye 1D) 
oy baa mbpn won and jpn. However, it is questionable whether the Musaf (additional 
service) following closely upon the Shakarit (morning service) should be considered as 
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Jews in devotion, the followers of Muhammad adopted the five daily 
prayers after his death. ‘There is in the Koran no prescription of the 
five daily prayers, and it is not clear that they were instituted by 
Mohammed. It is not like him to ordain a five-fold service even for 
one day in the week. What he commands in the Koran is characteristic. 
It is simple, reasonable, and like other features of the new legislation 
in its adaptation of an already existing ritual to Arabian conditions. 
The traditional Jewish prescription was three daily prayers, as e. g. 
in Dan. 6:11. In four passages (11:116, 17:80 f., 50:38 f., 76:25 f.), 
all from the Mekka period, the prophet directs his followers to pray 
three times in the day: in the morning, at eventide, and in the night — 
a time better suited to the Bedouin travelling under the stars than to 
the city-dweller.’’?7 

In addition to the four passages quoted by Torrey, we find several 
other passages in the Koran which give indications of the practice of 
five daily prayers. Thus, in 20:130 we read: ‘‘Bear patiently then 
what they say, and celebrate the praises'® of thy Lord before the rising 
of the sun, and before its setting, and at times in the night celebrate 
them; and at the ends of the day; haply thou mayest please (Him).”’ 
Here Muhammad directs his followers to pray at sunrise, sunset and 
‘at the ends of the day,’ i. e., before retiring.’ In 11:116 Muhammad 
also directs his followers, ‘‘And be thou steadfast in prayer at the two 
ends of the day, and the (former and latter) parts of the night.” 
Pickthall?° renders the last phrase ‘‘and in some watches of the night,”’ 
whéreas Ali?! translates it ‘‘in the first hours of the night.’’ This 
would add, immediately after sunset, another prayer to the three 
prayers mentioned in 17:80, i. e., ‘“‘from the declining of the sun until 
the dusk of the night, and the reading of the dawn.”’ In 24:57 the 
Koran also talks about ‘‘the prayer of dawn, and when ye put off your 


a separate service rather than as an extension of the Shakarizt. Compare, however, 
Maimonides, Hilkot Tefillah, Ch. I., Halakah V, VI and B. Ber. 26 b. Rabbi Duran 
(ibid., p. 14) also maintains that Ramagén is of Jewish influence: (D’m) sinw *5) 
(or) mow owby ond jpn mawn ow. See also Mittwoch, of. cit., pp. 36 ff. 

17 Torrey, op. cit., pp. 135-36. 

1% “‘Celebrate the praises” here refers to prayer, as shown by the context in 
20:132: ‘‘Bid thy people prayer, and persevere in it.”’ Cf. Ps. 68:20; ov ov "2798 9173; 
Ps. 78:4: ma mban onpon; Ps. 96:3: a> O72 9b0; Ps. 105:2: vnxdo: 53 nw. 

19 Here the two evening prayers are spoken of together, while the sunrise prayer 
and mid-afternoon prayer are indicated. 

20 Marmaduke Pickthall, op. czt., p. 234. 

as The Holy Qur-dn, p. 474; cf. Ali, The Religion of Islam, pp. 406 f. 
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clothes at noon, and after the evening prayer.’’ Thus, the sunrise 
prayer, the mid-day prayer and the prayer before retiring are referred 
to in 17:80, the mid-afternoon prayer in 20:30 and the sunset prayer in 
11:116. According to Islamic tradition,” it was the Prophet who told 
his followers: ‘‘Allah has made incumbent upon them the five prayers 
in every day and night.’’23 

The rules and regulations concerning prayer in general in Islam 
would indicate that the five daily prayers originated with Jewish prac- 
tices. Thus, a Moslem, like a Jew, is encouraged to pray often and as 
frequently as possible.* Prayers may be combined or curtailed 
when one is on a journey or in time of danger. If one unwittingly 
omits a prayer he may recite it when he becomes aware of the omis- 
sion.?s Prayers, too, must not be said in a loud voice nor in a whisper.” 
Nor may a drunken man pray.?’ Similarly, the rules with regard to 
prayers pertaining to the congregation, such as reading from the 
Book, special prayers for the community, petitions for rain, etc., are 
all traceable to Jewish practices.?® Some authorities even claim that 


22 Bu., Vol. I, p. 354: 
aLS, ee JS Silo nor wee eral Js al ol goles... 

23 Cf. discussion on the five prayers by Baidawi and Zamakhshari ad. loc. 
According to Zamakhshari and Baidawi, r gall Sglo refers to the sunrise prayer, 
whereas owl bye refers to the prayers of mid-day, mid-afternoon, sunset 
and before retiring. See also Ibn Hisham, Life of Muhammad (Arabic), Biilaq, 
1877, Vol. I, p. 204: “It was Muhammad who decreed the institution of five daily 
prayers.” 

4 (x'n TD MD72 Dow TDdn) my2 mypna naw; Bu., Vol. I, p. 181. “Frequent 
prayers are best for people to do.” Cf. Bu., Vol. I, p. 144: ‘‘He who utters prayers, 
converses intimately with God” 44) carly ocho I3l pStel ol; Yalbur 
Shim‘ont, Vol. II, § 847. - 

5 4:10; Bu., Vol. I, p. 157: 59 31 fedd dye Cd op. 

26 17:111, “And do not say the prayers openly, nor yet murmur them, but 
seek a way between these.’ Compare: “But her voice could not be heard (1 Sam. 
1:13): from this (we learn), it is forbidden to raise one’s voice in the Tefillch,” 
B. Ber. 31b; cf. 23:3, ‘‘who in their prayers are humble,” and Ecc. 5:1, “‘Be not 
rash with thy mouth, and Jet not thy heart be hasty to utter a word before God; 
for God is in heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy words be few.” 

27 4:46. Compare B. Ber. 31 b, “‘...a drunken person is forbidden to say the 
Tefillah.”’ 

#8 Hirschberg, op. cit., pp. 196-7: ov nyvpn "7a OV m31NI mopnn Wrpa oO) 
(47222) TNA ANP) omMaT bx mMnm YAS monn nypen AN yor seDKe .nONDT 
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at the early stages of Islim, Moslems used to put on a Tallit (prayer 
shawl) at services in the mosque.*? It seems logical that, since most 
of the rituals were derived in the main from Jewish usage, the five 
daily prayers should have originated from the same source. 

That the Jews in Arabia prayed five times daily 1s substantiated by 
recent talmudic studies. In the Book of Daniel it is related that 
Daniel’s windows were “open in his chamber in Jerusalem, (and) he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day and prayed and gave thanks 
before his God as he did aforetime” (Dan. 6:11).2° From this we may 
infer that the custom of three daily services included the morning 
(Shaharit), afternoon (Minkah), and evening prayers (Ma‘arib).3 
According to the Talmud, the Great Assembly? established the 
institution of daily prayers. Important portions of the morning 


'by3) ovpw mynd md-pn ayn ow ab-pn). Cf. notes to 2:239. Muhammad praising 
his followers for “reciting God’s signs in the night-time’’ (3:109) recalls a Jewish 
practice (B. Ber. 3b; Mishnah Ber. 4:4; B. Sanh. 42b; also 3:188). Even the 
calling to prayer by a special person may be traceable to an old Jewish 
custom by which one man would assemble the entire congregation: o> iDy 
(a'y .> py) mao woes you: dip mm lootpynd Sanw osrrtd ond) oonnayd 
Hirschberg, 1b1d., p. 197; see Ibn Hisham, Vol. II, p. 101, quoted in I. Ben-Zeeb, 
op. cit., p. 29; Mishnah Yom. 1:8. The saying of 'Amin at the close of a 
congregational prayer in the mosque also follows the Hebrew usage, ‘Amen. 


Similarly, cy has the same connotation as ]Dx. David Yellin, Hikre Mikra’, 

Jerusalem, 1937, p. 33; and Is. 7:9; Ps. 44:14; 2:196. In Islam as in Judaism any 

learned man of good character may lead in the prayer service. Bu., Vol. I, p. 181: 
UE pa Sl IG tide yl dye dle pgey als”. 

99 Hirschberg, tbid., p. 197: nousn ova mba opbopn o} wHynn oy °> “WwipD 
sa°'n TAD wD ID TODS ona. Cf. A. J. Wensinck, “‘Die Entstehung der Musli- 
mischen Reinheitsgesetzgebung,’’ in Der Islam, V (1914), pp. 62 ff. 

3° wp) xbxp) mona by Jaa win Kova nbn poo odbery ca amdys nd qnp p12) 
(x? 4) Sava) art nop yo tay win ts bap b5 nde on. 

3t Shaharit — from sunrise to a third of the day; Minbah — from high noon 
to sunset; and Ma‘arib — the entire night. Cf. Ps. 55:18; Talmud Yer. Ber. 4, 1; 
Numbers Rab. 2,1. 

» During the Second Commonwealth. Cf. Solomon Zeitlin, ‘‘An Historical 
Study of the First Canonization of the Hebrew Liturgy,” JQR, N.S., Vol. XXXVI 
(1946), 211-29 and Vol. XXXVIII (1948), 289-316; I. Elbogen, Der jrdische 
Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung, Leipzig, 1913; L. J. Liebreich, 
“The Intermediate Benedictions of the Amida,” JOR, N.S., XLII (1952), #4, 
423-26; L. Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 2nd ed., Frankfurt 
a. M., 1892; B. Ber. 33a; B. Meg. 17b. 
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prayer were recited in the Temple,33 which would indicate that regular 
daily services were in existence during the greater part of the Second 
Commonwealth. From the time of the destruction of the Temple, the 
public recitation of the Shemone ‘Esre (Eighteen Benedictions) or, as 
they are also known, the ‘Amzdah became an important part of the 
three daily services, though the recitation of some of the benedictions 
must have been in vogue much earlier. It was Rabbi Gamaliel (c. 
90 C. E.), of the Academy of Jabneh, who enacted that each wor- 
shipper should recite the Shemone ‘Esre individually. In order not to 
deviate from the original public recitation, he ruled that the Reader 
should also repeat itin public. In the prayer book (Siddur), the Shema' 
and the ‘Amzdak constitute the most important parts of the service, 
while the other parts are mainly supplementary. The Shema'‘ is 
composed of verses from the following passages of the Pentateuch: 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9, dealing with the unity and love of God and 
observance of the precepts; Deuteronomy 11:13-21, emphasizing re- 
ward for the fulfillment of the laws and punishment for their trans- 
gression and the duty of the teaching of the Torah to the children; 
Numbers 15:37-41, embracing the law concerning the observance of 
the zt (fringes on the garment) and an exhortation to submit to the 
laws of God in remembrance of the Exodus. The Shemone ‘Esre is 
divided into three parts. The first three prayers contain praises of the 
Lord; the twelve middle ones, petitions; and the last three, thanks to 
the Lord. In the morning prayer as well as in the evening prayer there 
is also, between the Shema‘ and the Shemone ‘Esre, a benediction for 
the deliverance from Egypt, which is called the Ge’ullah. 

In the Talmud, we find a difference of opinion between Rabbi 
Johanan and Rabbi Joshua b. Levi as to whether the Ge’ullah should 
be attached to the Shemone ‘Esre at the evening prayer or not. Rabbi 
Johanan holds that it should be attached to the Shemone ‘Esre,* 
while Rabbi Joshua b. Levi maintains that it should not.’s Unless the 
Ge'ullah is attached to the ‘Amzdah, there are two separate prayers, 
that of the Shema‘ and that of the Shemone ‘Esre. Otherwise there is 
only one. The majority opinion agrees with Rabbi Johanan and holds 
that the Ge’ullah should be attached to the ‘Amidah in the evening 


33 ADR) YIDY ON TM YOY MAIN NWwyY WAP 3593 8M NNW AIA 1993 MIppNA ond DR 
spyed An mD73 Pwo nswai OND nI73) ANay) 3s NOK Md73 voy oyn nk 19723 
(8. PDN mowD) RXV. 

34 3p 45 1a yon van nvaay bev bend mdiea qoi0n ar xan Oban ya wie pany WRT 
(2’y ,7 mMa53) apn ysoxs mbopn. 

35 Ibid., cf. 2.57 .VIYN MVD 3K DN wd. 
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prayer. As for the Shaharit (morning prayer), all scholars agree that 
in it the Ge’ullah is attached to the Shemone ‘Esre. Therefore, accord- 
ing to the Babylonian Talmud, we have only three daily prayers. 
However, Prof. Louis Ginzberg, in his monumental study on the 
Talmud Yerushalmi,** shows that the institution of Jewish prayer 
originally called for five daily prayers instead of the known three. 
Ginzberg maintains that all scholars in the Talmud Yerushalmi are — 
of the opinion that the Jews in the talmudic period did not attach the 
prayer of Redemption to the Shemone ‘Esre in the evening prayer.3? 
Thus the Shema‘ and the Shemone ‘Esre were two separate prayers. 

In early times, the custom was to recite the Shema‘ at home before 
retiring and immediately upon arising. Before the institution of 
prayer, the people recited the Shema‘ in the morning at dawn and 
before the rising of the sun, i. e., between rising and the hours of work. 
This practice was based on the biblical verse, ‘‘and when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up.’’3* Later on, when prayer became an 
institution, the morning prayer was held in the synagogue after the 
rising of the sun. The Shema'‘, too, was recited in the synagogue at the 
usual time. The hardship of congregating twice, once for the Shema'‘ 
and once for the “‘prayer’’ (Shemone ‘Esre), was eased by reciting the 
Shema‘ closer to sunrise, immediately before the ‘‘prayer’’ (Shemone 
‘Esre). Though there were still many who continued to recite the 
Shema‘ at home and joined the congregation for prayer later on, the 
general practice was to combine the two. This finally led to the 
assumption that it was obligatory to attach the prayer of Redemption 
to the Shemone ‘Esre. 

Thus, we learn that the Jews in Arabia during the talmudic period 
really met five times daily for prayer in the synagogue; twice for the 
recitation of the Shema‘,3® and three times for the three regular 
‘“prayers.’’4° For practical reasons, the two prayers in the morning* 
were combined into one, as were the two prayers in the evening.’ 


% Louis Ginzberg, op. ctt., Introduction and Vol. I, pp. 68-75. 

37 Ibid., Vol. I, 68. 38 Deut. 6:7; 11:9. 

39 Ginzberg, op. cit., Vol. I, 64: mnn jo wp ~woenn nyt vane. 

4° Shemone ‘Esre; cf. 26:79-84 which recall some of the prayers in the Eighteen 
Benedictions. 

« J.e. the Shema’ and Shemone ‘Esre. Moslem tradition, too, provides that 
when the days are short, the Zuhkr and the ‘Asr prayers may be combined. 
Similarly when the nights are too short the Maghrib and the ‘Ishé may be combined. 
See Bu., Vol. I, pp. 141-60. 

# Ginzberg, op. cit, p. 63: oy pwn sia) yD b> piptd yo" xb asm arn ob 
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The five daily prayers may thus have been directed by Muhammad as 
a result of the early Jewish practice of meeting five’ times daily for 
prayer.“ 

One of the cardinal principles of Islam is that of giving alms.‘ 
The tradition is “Faith in Allah, and then the hope that ‘prayer’ would 
carry the true believer half-way to God, that ‘fasting’ would bring 
him to the door of His palace, and that ‘alms’ would gain him admit- 
tance.’’46 Throughout the Koran one finds numerous utterances 
which emphasize the importance of charity,‘? feeding the poor,*® 
emancipating slaves,‘? taking care of widows and orphans,°*° doing good 
to humanity in general,5* as well as engaging in other benevolent 
enterprises.*? 


WDA MADRY 1D21 ANT pan Op mp yor D‘naa w'p Kap> io pA job) pana onmnays yennaw 
NIT npn yin moxy mwoa ank oippae AN 1255 nbon pa vow w’p xipd sampw Va ,’R 
NXX OTP V'p INTPI Maya oO} IPA NInwad .'a wn"D °Saa1,'n 9 pip yy sw'’p bw mop 
sayo nbpnd) amo nbpn> opyp o'nad 955) ononbon buab ond mvp any ioradion 
vp may) mp2 amp apis ayped qwo ow sanyo abs mben one wboenn john 
mor onp vp xapdo many Sspnn> portpp yaw ..... mann. 

43 Ibid., p. 74: 239 Sy mown exp mband mdm DDD NO ONTIONA (DA TNYw m2) ON) 
Wompn myn pow oboNA nt tovp nono ppnaw mb-pn ‘no nipn em oan 1 wpnw 
mp? mdoy Som avnat pd obi embepn 2 ede ab pa xd mwpy xd any on ama ao 
xox maaan” .2907 mais aban eb) mdpn ‘a ote abepnd mbaa pop wad aay “ninw 
by mbpn ‘0 nranys) nainews you Sy nomp .jndb wn (o-nainm mwpa mora .b$San mars 
nio13 nn. 

44 Ibtd., p. 75. See, however, Naphtali Wieder, Islamic Influences on the Jewish 
Worship, Oxford, 1947, p. 16; cf. Ibn Hisham, op. ctt., p. 72. 

45 3:86: ‘‘Ye cannot attain to righteousness until ye expend in alms of what 
ye love. But what ye expend in alms, that God knows.” Cf. Bu., Vol. I, p. 365: 
‘“‘Sadaqah is every Moslem's obligation”’ ee 

4 J. J. Pool, Studies in Mohammedanism, Westminster, 1892, p. 7 (quoting the 
historian Gibbon). 

47 2:172, 255, 265, 266; 3:86; 5:12; 24:22; 91:15. Cf. note 5S. 

8 69:34; 76: 8; 90: y. 93 9; Bu., Vol. IV, p. 114: “He who is not merciful receives 


no mercy”’ ean Y > Y Sak 

4 Bu., Vol. I, p. 15. Cf. oa yyw. 

5° 17:36: 76:8: 89:17; 90:15; 93:8; 107:2. ‘One who takes care of the widow 
and the poor is like the one who fights for the cause of God” (Bu., Vol. I, p. 485). 


dil ew gd Lalani cprmadly ey de (eld! 
s§ 90:14; 107:6; cf.: Bu., Vol. I, p. 11. 
$2 2:272, 275, 278; 3:86, 110; 4:9; 57:10-14; 58:14. Cf. Bu., Vol. IV, pp. 117, 128. 
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The Koranic zakdh or sadagah (righteousness)’* signifies the 
supreme virtue obtainable by human beings. Through sadagah ‘‘man 
becomes God-like and God’s creditor.’’54 All this is modelled after 
Jewish tradition.*5 

Giving alms was prevalent among the Hebrews long before the 
Mosaic laws of charity were promulgated. Jacob, following his famous 
dream, vowed to give one-tenth of all his possessions to God: “‘I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee’ (Gen. 28:22). Moses later incor- 
porated this principle into the biblical laws of charity (Deut. 14:22). 
The one-tenth of all the produce was to be given to the members of 
the tribe of Levi, who did not share in the tribal land division. Similar 
provisions were made for the poor, the needy, the landless and the 
foreigner (Lev. 19:9-10). According to Simeon the Just, ‘‘The world 
is based upon three things: the Torah, divine service, and the practice 
of kindliness.’’s° The rabbis stipulate that ‘‘an individual’s obliga- 
tion to support charity was in direct proportion to his wealth; that 
every poor person must be supported; that even if he declined aid, 
he must be assisted through the subterfuge of a loan or a gift.’’s7 
Rabbi Judah said: ‘‘Great is charity, in that it brings the redemption 
nearer.’’5® ‘‘Give unto him of that which is his.’’59 “‘He who is merciful 
to others, mercy is shown to him by Heaven.’’® 


s3 Cf. mptx; (ANDt) mor. See also Franz Rosenthal, “‘Sedaka, Charity” in HUCA, 
(1950-51) Vol. XXIII, Part I, pp. 411-30. 

* 54 2:246; Torrey, op. ctt., p. 141, claims that the terminology and practice are 
of Jewish origin. Compare, however, K. Ahrens, Muhammad als Religtonsstifter, 
Leipzig, 1935, p. 119, where he tries to show that though the terms are of Jewish 
origin, the practice is taken from Christianity. See also J. Horovitz, HUCA, 
pp. 206-8; Ndldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qoréns, Vol. II, p. 205, and notes to 
2:172, 211, 246, 271, 272, 273, 280; 3:128, 136. 

sB. B. B. 9b; B. Ket. 67b; B. Git. 7b; B. Suk. 49b; cf. A. J. Wensinck, 
Mohammed ..., p. 114. 

s Mishnah Ab., 1:2. Cf. [B] (a° .289 .xDIN3N) Ad A_IAN WIHT OTTSN. 

8s’ A. A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain, Philadelphia, 1942, Vol. 2, p. 171; cf. 
(xy .no »miains) od°5x nay tary be Aptsn yo pry ordypn bo. 

* B. B. B. 10a; cf. B. Git. 7a: om bev arto bx Apts yap Awiy) wo2I Mun So 
(x’y .» .a"3) mspn $5 sa2 apts mdopy ;(a’y 1 pH) API¥ AwWy ApIyn yD DIINO ‘wy DR 
and compare with Bu., Vol. I, p. 365, that even the poor are not excused from 
charity. 

# Mishnah Ab. 3:8. 

6: B. Shab. 151b; cf. B. Suk. 49b: nvy some nussipa bop any apt arya dyn 
nar ‘nd sna) pen) nips. 
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The attitude of Judaism towards charity is mirrored in all Koranic 
utterances and in the fadith.* Technically, zakdh is a fixed portion of 
one’s wealth which a Moslem is obliged to contribute annually for the 
benefit of the poor, and the giving of sadagah in secret is praised.® 
According to Islam, the practical realization of the belief in the Unity 
of God, in Divine revelation and in the Hereafter, is through prayer 
and the service of humanity through charity. ‘But if they repent and 
are steadfast in prayer and give alms, then they are your brethren in 
religion.’’*’ This concept echoes the prayer of the Jew in the synagogue 
on the Holy Days: ‘‘Repentance, prayer and charity (righteousness) 
avert the (Divine) harsh decree.’ 


6: The Koran prescribes: ‘and know that whenever ye seize anything as a 
spoil, to God belongs a fifth thereof, and to His Apostle, and to kindred and orphans, 
and the poor and the wayfarer’’ (8:42). The limit of one-fifth recalls B. Ket. 50a, 
that a man should not spend more than a fifth for charity. Torrey, op. cit., p. 143; 
also Talmud Yer. Peah 1, 1. 2 

62 2:275; Bu., Vol. I, p. 360: es Y er leh ate Gite feo 
des (32) Le aL; cf. B. B. B. 9b anos Jno. 

63 9:11; cf. Bu., Vol. I, p. 354: ‘Allah has decreed . .. to bear witness that there 
is no God but Allah ... prayers ... and charity.”’ 

ANY ol sos dl re SS edt GI Isle Cw Leee gel ol 
Hill Ol gale UY Welbl oe Ob all Spey ih all VI 
Ol goles LUU Welbl pa ob... Olle Gat age (6 sl 

eee 4a1.0 wee ye ysl alll 

64m props jnyde. mawn apis mben yn oR) Aep mvan ne poyap onat 2 
(x’n .2’p .mayn ober noon). Cf. Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur prayer books, 
...7>pm mpix mawn; compare Tobit 12:8; Matt. 6:1-8. 
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VERSE 5 


Verily, those who misbelieve, it is the same to them if ye 
warn them or if ye warn them not, they will not believe. 


Baidawi, referring to a similar verse in Sura 3:84, comments that 
he who turns aside from the truth after it has been made clear to him 
is sunk in error and far from guidance.? A counterpart is found in the 
talmudic statement: “The wicked do not repent even at the gate of 
Gehenna.”3 Muhammad’s warning that those who pay no heed at 
all to him cannot benefit by his preaching, recalls the talmudic 
statement that the wicked man is as little able to learn from the 
righteous as the righteous man is able to emulate the behavior of the 
wicked: Rabbi Eleazar said, ‘‘A wicked man lived between two 
righteous men and did not learn from their ways.’’4 

A similar thought is expressed in Jer. 13:23: ‘‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may ye also do good, 
that are accustomed to do evil.” 


1 “Verily, those who misbelieve after believing, and then increase in misbelief, 
their repentance shall not be accepted; these are those who err,’’ 3:84. 

2 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 80. 

3B. ‘Erub. 19 a. 

4B. Yom. 38 b. 
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VERSE 6 


God has set a seal upon their hearts and on their hearing; 
and on their eyes is dimness, and for them is grievous 
woe. 

Zamakhshari maintains that this sentence should not be taken 
literally but only to indicate that after man has wilfully turned away 
from the truth, his capacities for comprehension become dulled as if 
a partition existed between the man and the things to be comprehended 
by him. Zamakhshari also states that this sentence does not contradict 
the idea of free will.? It is interesting to note that the very same prob- 
lem posed by Zamakhshari with regard to free will was also raised by 
Sa‘adia Gaon (882-942 C. E.) in connection with the sentence in 
Isaiah 6:10.3 Sa‘adia, too, endeavors to harmonize the sentence in 
Isaiah with the principle of free will.4 Likewise, Yellin’ calls attention 
to the similarity of the roots used in the Bible® and in the Koran,’ 
and claims that the Koranic verse is almost an exact translation of 
Isaiah 6:10.° 


t Cf. Isaiah 6:10. 
2 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 27: 


shal Atay play oylill Ge pall Ge b cl ob 
jledI OL Gy ga Luly ttl le a ate Vy ee Y Ob 
la fle SI Gabe Vs Gd de V coll OF eg ew... 
tells oolacel y a} 55 Sat maslSiul g AS meel el Ae PS a 
CP gee BIS aclirwl Caley adi sla VI SF 3 dues ls 
BIS... Hey rel all SLI eo VY UGY paslal podl le 
ADO’ Ges lee es Cows te be 
de Uy all ookely Sls dt SI psdl el pb Old 
ge Sle ty oF pny Goer all Qoslly HI dod or Gal 
de gah hy ce oly ale y arnt add 15 Ile all fo 
lpi” er paliolls leg 1... eal ea, LI bey dye als a 
wh pal ag Ghai Lee NS fis y .... GnoS all ma 
3(°,) ye) yor vy) Ta9F wae) TIT opm 39 jown. 
4 Kitab al-Amén4i wa'l-'itiqadat, ed. S. Landauer, Leiden, 1880, ch. 4, p. 160. 
Cf. Beliefs and Opinions, ed. S. Rosenblatt, New Haven, 1948, pp. 198 f. 
Ss David Yellin, op. c#t., pp. 7, 32. 
6 pyr. 7 og lee is from the root \né = npy. 


8 ‘‘Make the heart of this people fat, And make their ears heavy, And shut 
their eyes.” 
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VERSE 12 


And when it is said to them, ‘Believe as other men 
believe,’ they say, ‘Shall we believe as fools believe?’ 
Are not they themselves the fools? and yet they do 
not know. 


The theory that he who disbelieves or transgresses is foolish is 
discussed extensively in Jewish tradition. ‘‘Resh Lakish said: A 
person does not commit a transgression unless the spirit of folly 
(shefut) enters into him.”* This deduction the Talmud makes from 
the Scripture: ‘‘...if any man’s wife go aside’ (Num. 5:12).2, We 
also find in the Talmud that “‘sin dulls the heart of man.’ Ina similar 
vein Jeremiah (5:21) exclaims: ‘Hear now this, O foolish people, and 
without understanding, That have eyes, and see not, that have ears, 
and hear not.’”4 


*B. Sot. 3 a. 

2 The Hebrew word tisteh is rendered ‘‘to act in folly.’’ Hence the rabbinical 
saying: ‘‘No one sinneth unless the spirit of folly has entered into him.’’ P.H., 
p. 589n. 

3B. Yom. 39a. Cf. Lev. 11:43. 

4Cf. Is. 3:11: 9 avy? ye Son9 +d 99 pord on. 
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VERSE 20 


Who made the earth for you a bed and the heaven a 
dome; and sent down from heaven water, and brought 
forth therewith fruits as a sustenance for you; so make no 
peers for God, the while ye know! 


The concept of rain as a heavenly gift rewarding good deeds 
occupies a prominent place in rabbinic tradition.‘ Thus: ‘‘The clouds 
draw water from the depth, as it is said, ‘He causeth the vapours to 
ascend from the ends of the earth’ (Ps. 135:7), and in every place 
where the King commands them, there they cause rain (to fall), and 
forthwith the earth becomes fruitful and yields produce... But when 
the Holy One, blessed be He, desires to bless the produce of the earth 
and to give provision to the creatures, He opens the good treasuries in 
heaven and sends rain upon the earth, namely, the fructifying rain.. .’’? 

The phrase here, ‘‘make no peers for God,” and the one in Sura 
51:51, «lah Gkhar,3 recall the Hebrew phrase 'Elohim 'aherim4 used in 
the Second Commandment (Exod. 20:3; Deut. 5:7). 

The unity of God, which is a fundamental doctrine of Islam’ as 


Cf. the phrase in the Eighteen Benedictions, ov" 12. The Bible warns 
the people to ‘“‘hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord thy God” and the 
reward will be that ‘‘the Lord will open unto thee His good treasure the heaven 
to give the rain of thy land in its season, and to bless all the work of thy hand...’’ 
(Deut. 28:12); the fact that God alone, and not the idols, is capable of giving 
rain is clearly stated in Jer. 14:22: xbm ovaan qn’ open ON) O'DwID ONIN Yana wn 
abs b> nx mvy ans +> 9b mpn wards mm nin one. The Targum refers on17 *9an to 
idols: qro’n by pade pores pan? xd Dy ON) NID NNNND NIDDID 'NYD Myws Fas m9 NA 
(a2 “Pompy) por bo nm ntay Ax AN JOT 730N waTbR Y NIT NR NIT. It would seem 
that the Koranic term for idolatry — glb (2:257) is a derivative of the Aramaic 
myv used in the Targum and x'n ,v’p ,.mi372 ‘Boer wn. See, however, Geiger, op. 
cit., p. 55, who claims that this word for idolatry is not found in rabbinic literature. 

The Talmud states that three keys has God ‘retained in His own hands and not 
entrusted to the hand of any messenger, namely, the Key of Rain, the Key of Child- 
birth, and the Key of the Revival of the Dead” (B. Ta‘an. 2a). An identical view 
that God alone sends down water from heaven is expressed here by Muhammad. 
See also [B] 2 .*npna .xpirman, and W. R. Taylor, ‘Al-Bukhari and the Aggada,”’ 
The Moslem World, XXXIII (1943), # 3, p. 196. 

?P.R.E., p. 30. Cf. Jer. 5:24 inya mpyn) m1) ov) yn. 

; pl aJl. 4ovane oe. 

s Cf. notes to 2:1-2, 256 and R. A. Nicholson, 0». ctt., p. 225. 
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well as of Judaism, is expressed by Muhammad as Allah ’ahad (God 
is One) (112:1).6 The latter seems to be a replica of the Hebrew phrase 
"Adonai 'Ehad (the Lord is One), which is from the Shema‘.? The 
Koranic unity of God negates the idea of a plurality of gods and con- 
demns the worship of the sun, the moon, and the stars. “And of His 
signs are the night and the day, and the sun and the moon. Adore 
ye not the sun, neither the moon; but adore God who created you, 
if it be Him ye serve’ (41:37). The same admonition is found in 
Deut. (17:3): “...and hath gone and served other gods, and wor- 
shipped them, or the sun, or the moon, or any of the host of heaven, 
which I have commanded not.”’ 

Muhammad frequently refers to God as rabb (Lord) (2:4; 2:19; 
96:1) or, as in Al-Fatihah, rabb al-‘dlamin (the Lord of the world); 
Rahim Merciful); Malik (Master or King) and Rakmdn (Beneficent) 
(1:2, 78:3). Exact counterparts for the Divine being are used in the 
Bible and in the Talmud: r2bbdn ha-‘Oldmin; ha-Rahman: Melek.’ 
The same applies to the other names for the Deity mentioned in the 
Koran, which have their Hebrew equivalents, such as ’Ahkad (One); 
Quddis (Holy); Bari’ (Creator); Salém (Author of Peace); ‘Aliyy 
(Exalted) ; Kabir (Great) ; Hamid (Praiseworthy) ; Hakim (Wise) ; and 
Malik-al-mulk (Master of the Kingdom). 


6 Cf. 14 alaha illa-’llahu (There is no God but Allah). 

73ne mM Ad ma Seow yov, Deut. 6:4. 

$30n5, 7bp ,jonan ,owdiyn pan. For a lengthy discussion of these terms see 
Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 198-204; Néldeke, op. cit., p. 93; Geiger, op. cit., pp. 51-52; 
Obermann, op. cit., p. 100. 

9... 932 oan Son ana spa... me ate ain vondes Joe n’apnd mow oyay 
39 wea joa... op... We... yw. oy...) 6... OOM... awn 
(o> spy nvedns) .mbyna json ofKwaa)...7y jaw ow upwedy www ton 
cf. Sefer Yesirah, p. 10; Num. Rad. 14:10; wn wt" in nop Sv aman. 
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VERSE 23 


But bear the glad tidings to those who believe and work 
righteousness, that for them are gardens beneath which 
rivers flow; whenever they are provided with fruits there- 
from they say, ‘This is what we were provided with 
before,’ and they shall be provided with the like; and 
there are pure wives for them therein, and they shall 
dwell therein for aye. 


The Muhammadan promise for Paradise is that of a material 
world with gardens, rivers, fruits of various types, tastes and colors, 
wives or perpetual virgins of constant purity, wherein the God-fearing 
Moslem shall abide forever.' 

Jallalain, approving of this sense, supposes the fruits of Paradise, 
though of various tastes, to be alike in color and outward appearance.’ 
According to Zamakhshari, however, the meaning is that the righteous 
will find there the kinds of fruits they tasted while on earth.3 

In the liturgical epic "Akdamut, written in the Aramaic language 
and recited on the first day of Pentecost prior to the biblical reading 
of the Decalogue, it is stated: ‘‘Leviathan and the wild ox of the 
mountain will meet in battle... And the sea-monster will smite him 
with his powerful fins. His creator will then approach him with his 
mighty sword and prepare a banquet for the righteous. They will sit 
around tables made of precious stones and before them will flow rivers 
of balsam. They will regale themselves and drink full cups of the wine 
preserved for them from the time of the creation of the world.’"* The 


t Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 59. Cf. 2:34; 3:13, 127, 130, 197; 9:73. The “pure 
mates” (3,¢la« 7 ly 5!) are the wives of the faithful. This is clearly indicated 


in the Koranic verse: “Verily, the fellows of Paradise upon that day shall be employed 
in enjoyment; they and their wives, in shade upon thrones, reclining; therein shall 
they have fruits, and they shall have what they may call for. ‘Peace!’ — a speech 
from the merciful Lord!’’ (36:55). 

2 Quoted by E. M. Wherry, A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran, London, 
1882, Vol. I, p. 298 n; cf. Is. 3:10: ‘Say ye of the righteous, that it shall be well 
with him: For they shall eat the fruit of their doings.” Also, B. B. B. iia; 
B. Hag. 12a; B. Yom. 38b. 

3 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 58. Cf. 77:41; 78:31-35; 88:5-14 and J. Horovitz, 
‘Das Koranische Paradies,” in Scripta Universitatis, Vol. I, article 6, Jerusalem, 1934. 
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items in this poem were gathered from the Midrashim’ and other 
rabbinic sources.® 

Muhammad does not mention here the number and quality of the 
rivers, but the idea is completed in 47:16 where he mentions four 
rivers. They are rivers of water, milk, wine and honey.’ A parallel is 
found in Yalkuj,’ where we read that there flow four rivers: milk, 
honey, wine and oil. It is to be noted, however, that meat is not 
mentioned in the Koranic paradise, though it frequently appears in the 
rabbinic sources.® 


NNW WOW JDP PP nnapIN TDIDT tan “Sy panop 
NNIYINS VY) Mw!RIADT ND Ion NTT °DDS WN PpIwNd} 
(myiay IND ,NIDTpR) 

spr pprism ...813o crnyd ops (xopnyds) nbin ont myy> a’apa ny 
mpas moby modys moby moby army xin ty) odoy inde onde ar > ADIN) yaxNs InN 
(mB pp poem) xnodiy ox mipby. Cf. S. Lieberman, 101¥”b> °D5H179°0, 
& 372, Jerusalem, 1935, p.9; Abraham S. Yahuda, 35y) ray, New York, 1946, p. 153; 
and: nw) nx $51 py 712 O72" SvY NIM Orpytxd Sind mwyd mtapn pny arydsx va7 TDR 
(x’y .xd neayn) waxes anid. Rashi, ad loc., explains bind as an “‘outer space.’’ This 
interpretation is based on Mishnah Kil. 4:3 0°35) OW }’Nw DDT YD 1_A Opp. 

6210 woIpp pytsy pty bar... nvdyy ona ovmnyen bor py pa ew ompe Ayay 
‘Na OID MIN omy oor wpb avtpaor wd sOnn voRdbD) nawA vONdD OW .12D? 
‘noime perasdo: poyp oan ome owe wbx yaa ond piixn Naw) OTN MIND 
vin bw mons yoo npind ime prs ovo wx $50 ime opp 139 *ay1 ‘wo Sw ors 
Moxy pa mBin 1d w prix) pty bor... OnD Opytyn ony) watm yn ow WN OTD 
wrx by ano 1b ow prayer pry $5) vod opr mado mom .omp> owown ovoRdD) 
~ny Op yD mNIa2 mas node aoe .(42 ‘y A In weston ma ,pryrddyy ok) 32 °D? 
poexes Ron ao aba cn)... qond evina oye Sn newbs pana spray 495 apn nody or 
(‘,‘o nbap own) jy p23 45. 

747:16: “‘The similitude of Paradise which is promised to the pious, — in it 
are rivers of water without corruption, and rivers of milk, the taste whereof changes 
not, and rivers of wine delicious to those who drink; and rivers of honey 
clarified...” 

8 »yypw mips’) wat be ‘ne pwowwe be ‘ey bw ‘Ny adn Oe ‘ek mim T M3pD yowID) 
spim mein $51 nyvbanoy maw oar be min yaw nwod 1 mei mfapm .(> 17 wR IS 
Yop onan enpop) ne pootwr be7 adn ben wat Ser ye bw mam yan ADIND or owID 
(F]..0p ‘y). Cf. B. Sanh. 99a and V. Aptowitzer, ‘“‘Die Paradiesesfliisse des Kurans,’’ 
MGWJ, 1928, pp. 151-55. 

9 obdiys nibaa Son ow vp S21 ab cenyd optxa ptayd myyd atapn ony pwornr 
(2.2 739 KIp) .xan Obiyd nminad nov mn. Cf. B. B. B. 75a. 
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VERSE 26 


How can ye disbelieve in God, when ye were dead and 
He made you alive, and then He will kill you and then 
make you alive again, and then to Him will ye return? 


The idea that God destroys and restores life abounds in the Koran. 
In 53:45 Muhammad states: “‘And that it is He who makes man 
laugh and weep and that it is He who kills and makes alive... .” 
Similarly, we find in 75:35: ‘Is not He able to quicken the dead?” 

A comparable idea is found in the Talmud: “...the Holy One, 
blessed be He, restores the souls to the dead bodies...’ It also 
brings to mind the Jewish benediction, ‘‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who revivest the dead,’’? and the biblical passages, ‘“The Lord killeth, 
and maketh alive; He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up”’ 
(I Sam. 2:6)... “I kill, and make alive; I have wounded, and I heal’’ 
(Déut. 32:39). 

Zamakhshari associates the words of the Koran, “when ye were 
dead and He made you alive,’’ with the emergence of living man out 
of a dormant sperm. The same idea is expressed by Baidawi.‘ 
In the Talmud we also find reference to the formation of a living soul 
out of the unfertilized seed :5 ‘‘An emperor said to Rabban Gamaliel: 
‘Ye maintain that the dead will revive; but they turn to dust, and 
can dust come to life?’ Thereupon his (the emperor’s) daughter said 
to him (the Rabbi): ‘Let me answer him: In our town there are two 
potters; one fashions (his products) from water, and the other from 
clay: who is the more praiseworthy?’ ‘He who fashions them from 
water,’ he replied (this being far more difficult). ‘If he can fashion 
(man) from water (sperm), surely he can do so from clay!’ (the dust 
into which the dead are turned).’’® 


* B. Sanh. 108a. 
2B. Ket. 8b. Cf. Bu., Vol. II, p. 201. 
3’ Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 65: 


Ulyal gu SI Sly ole Rvady ail Oy AN aS js alt 
ale! Sed Sell Otel GY ih} 
4 Baidawi, ad loc. " r ¥ 


5 Cf. Rashi to B. Sanh. 91a: o'D> N’NY AND A_O_T ISD NIT ODA 1D ON T’apr O'R 
1D mMENID> Siow w'D) WDD AD PRY MUP MDVD OTN NN TSW Tapa Da com.... Taw NIA 
wna ax’ wd 1 odiyn So Dy) ow ADyn. 

6 Cf. B. Sanh. 90b—91a: Hirschfeld, New Researches..., p. 43, about “resurrec- 
tion,” and notes to Verse 2:53 about ‘‘the revival of the dead.”” Also notes to 2:52, 53. 
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VERSE 27 


It is He who created for you all that is in the earth, then 
he made for the heavens and fashioned them seven 
heavens; and He knows all things. 


This verse dealing with the creation recalls 50:38: ‘“We did create 
the heavens and the earth and what is between the two in six days 
and no weariness touched us.”’ In the latter verse, ‘‘heavens’’ precedes 
“earth,”” whereas in our present text the order is reversed. In the 
Talmud, too, there is a controversy between the school of Shammai 
and that of Hillel, as to whether the heaven or the earth was created 
first. The former, maintaining priority for the heavens, bases its 
claim upon Genesis 1:1: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.’’ The school of Hillel in upholding the opposite 
view claims that the earth was created first, as is written: “...in the 
day that the Lord God made earth and heaven”’ (Gen. 2:4). Each 
school sets forth arguments to substantiate its claim by logical reason- 
ing. The Sages, however, hold that both, heaven and earth, were 
created at the same time. They offer as evidence the Scriptural 
verse: ‘Yea, My hand hath laid the foundation of the earth, And 
My right hand hath spread out the heavens; When I call unto them, 
They stand up together”’ (Is. 48:13). The Talmud then quotes Resh 
Lakish: ‘‘When they were created, He created heaven (first), and after- 
wards He created the earth; but when He stretched them forth He 
stretched forth the earth (first), and afterwards He stretched forth 
heaven.’? The Midrash cites the above legend and adds that the 
controversy of the two schools lasted until the Shekinah rested on 
them and they both agreed that heaven and earth were created 
together.’ 

Moslem commentators also raise the question of sequence in the 
creation of heaven and earth. According to Zamakhshari, the creation 


tB. Hag. 12a. From the word together in Is. 48:13, “the inference is drawn 
that heaven and earth are coeval.”’ 

zone idx oy Idx IDDOM OMA AYDw ANwe Jy am aatn Sy omy niann 02) 
Ibepy 7 pwD) o'Dy mb 1D T BOD AWapn Awy AD INN ywnal ANN Aywa wa) 
non onna2 RO OPIN) ODD DIR 'se7 PUN ASenn Ta APR «(ND UNTITD) PIN TON 
ped posi pind ope oppy ODyeY JW OF DIN YAS RT TIN 0D) DDN PTT 
(rop ‘y .nweia nts mbesx nop) 1 omwe apbp. As to m?°nn xia) ODD, 
consult Talmud Yerushalmi, Hag. 2, 1, and vax wip, ed. A. Marmorstein, Dvir, 
Book I, 1923, p. 127. 
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of the earth preceded that of the heavens. Referring to the Koranic 
verse: “‘And the earth after that He did stretch out’’ (79:30), he 
explains that in the beginning the earth was created where Israel's 
sanctuary was later erected. This was in the form of a round rock 
surrounded by smoke. Later on the smoke ascended upward and the 
heavens emerged. Only then did the rock expand, and the earth 
assumed its final form.3 

That the world was created (started) from the place of the sanctu- 
ary is also a rabbinic conception. Thus: ‘‘The world was created 
(started) from Zion...;’4 and: ‘When the Holy One, blessed be 
He, created the sea, it went on expanding, until the Holy One, blessed 
be He, rebuked it and caused it to dry up.’ The Talmud also adds 
that the heavens were created from fire and water, rather than from 
smoke.°® 

The seven heavens mentioned in the Koran are: the Garden of 
Eternity, the Abode of Peace, the Abode of Rest, the Garden of 
Eden, the Garden of Resort, the Garden of Pleasure, and the Garden 
of Paradise.? The Koranic idea that God ‘‘fashioned them seven 


3 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 67: 
Cpt oF 3 eon 6 Lecsud | gis Piro elas yu (Pr ON... 
Gls Lyle gill ty Gentil Ce aoy 2 Gel dl Gk 
gh pl thal Sled ace Glty TW nel oF ly d zh 

eee yeu gue dons yaw y 

4Cf.: (a’y .3°) ND)... ob yn nnein mppy son .nNops ann nen; also: jowpNw 77199 
wx nbs why nx n’apn N1aw> Ix" wp Ody NIT! OTNT Nx? Ta) OdyT YD TWD pH 
maid staph Senna qo yy myaaxd yxod1 yxod mmr rap denn ‘ne 9? AD IA 
(3°y .t2p “Npp .Noiman) odiym nnwin mp) monn Ane JaxD why nx; and: 7 ADONS ‘A 
odiyn qo adam Sonnp ain own soe bennp ... mee ToD ObiyA ne mapa RIaB 1) PAK 
TaN wow Kip mDdy ... Oder PD PA .pNOd) RDd MND? OD Naw. A’apA IennA 
63 'y »wpn atn eaten na pyrdsy we... b> Odin nnein woe any. Cf. Aptowitzer, 
re w1pp in Hagofeh, Budapest, 1926, p. 270. 

sCf. B. Hag. 12a; V. Aptowitzer, ‘Zur Kosmologie der Agada,” MGWJ 
(Reprint), 1929, pp. 363-70. 

6B. Hag. 12a; cf. Gen. Rab. 4, 7; Num. Rab. 1 

7 Muhammad refers often to the seven heavens aad ra Vyemed | or Nyon age 


In 78:12 he calls the seven heavens ‘‘the seven strongholds’ sls Ld in 
23:17 he calls them the “seven paths” lb ‘mt corresponding to the talmudic 
expression y'p11 ‘bay. The Koran, however, stresses the fact that at the 


time of the creation ‘‘His throne was upon the water’ oLSI ia dn ols, 
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heavens” and that the latter were made out of one of them is also 
Jewish. This tale is found in Midrash ha-Ne‘elam: ‘‘Rabbi Johannan 
said: This Rakia' (heaven) that was created on the second day (of 
creation) is the uppermost one... All the other heavens were made 
out of this one... The Scriptures call it both Rakza‘ and Shamayim 
(Gen. 1:8) because Shamayim was made of Raia’. And that heaven 
bore all the other heavens which came out of it.’ 

Innumerable references to the heavens are found in rabbinic 
sources. Thus in Midrash ‘Aseret Hadibrot we find: ‘‘God created the 
heavens and he named the lowest one W2lon.’’» And elsewhere: ‘‘Rabbi 
Me'ir says: ‘There are seven heavens’;’’*® “‘Resh Lakish said: There 
are seven heavens, named Walon, Rakia‘, Shehakim, Zebul, Ma'‘on, 
Makon and ‘Arabot.”"** “Every seventh is loved by God. In the 
heavens, the seventh is loved: Heaven, Upper Heaven, Rakt‘a, Sheha- 
kim, Zebul, Ma'‘on and ‘Arabot, as the Psalmist (68:5) writes: ‘Extol 
him that rideth upon ‘Arabot.’ ’’? 

We find a similar treatment in the Midrash with both a change of 
sequence and a change of one name. ‘‘Rabbi Eleazar said: There are 


11:9. The latter idea is found in Rashi who states that the throne of glory stands 
in the air, and hovers over the waters by the command of God 7N3 DIY N35 xDD 
TIoRDAD IT IS wpa bw ve mas opm ww by aAnio: (Rashi, Gen. 1:2). Cf. 
Geiger, op. cit., pp. 64-65; Hirschberg, of. cit., p. 219. The Arabic terms 


ye yl 3 Slyeudl (heaven and earth) correspond to the Hebrew yn) ovpv. 
J. Obermann, op. cit., p. 102. 

§ yypsan inp open aia) -Toypoo Sysan em md INvy Nod ne a’aspm Raw. n’n 
RI9V9)... DD NAMw Oyprn aR b> TSIn ypan ini oabnns wal A’apA wore pera 
MAN) PPA IMO ODT YP KIPIT ypD INNS OMIA NON NX Sod .ppan ine Aapn 
(7° .n’ra obyan wa) O'DwN 1D, quoted in T.S., Vol. I, p. 130. 

9 Quoted in Jellinek, 60 "7.68 .WX7DN M3: PANN OY ps yay A’apr KID Hy 
(NeRT Nat MAI NAwy wITD) we po sida”. 

many poo pyo dar ovpne ypa poy yn voR ID pyps yay ADIN VND 135 
(o "5 2°71). 

xB. Hag. 12b. 

= nyp ist .o’pne .p7 ,oay °o~) ope aan ¢yawn Abyod .paran oyawn 95 
(B] 2°y .t2p yawn wna > NpOD URNp’ow :(m wn’o odmN) Manys a2In> yrD .manqy. 
According to Lisdn-'l-‘Arab, ‘‘‘The mention of seven and seventy and seven hundred 
is frequent in the Qur-an and in the sayings of the Holy Prophet, and the 
Arabs use them to signify a large number and multiplicity’ (quoted in Ali, The 
Holy Qur-dn, p. 22). Cf. Sa‘adia on Gen. 4:15 and 24, where onyav is rendered 
wvhs and nyse o'yae — shox aAoK. 
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seven heavens: Heaven, Upper Heaven, Rakta‘, Shehakim, Ma'‘on, 
Zebul, ‘Araphel.’’*3 The Midrash also cites a controversy between Rab 
and the Rabbis. The former says there are two heavens; the latter 
claim that there are three. R. Eliezer, however, says that there are 
seven."4 The Koranic phrase that God ‘“‘knows all things”’ is frequently 
mentioned in Jewish literature.*5 


sbpay nar .pyo wpe wypy one cae) ope so oyps ‘ro ape poe can 
(ad ,a aan ons). Cf. 1.1 p ,aw amw; Midrash ha-Gadol to Gen. 24. 

py) open ‘9 in nwdy ompe 2239 OTP Dy ‘ows 3d1Nd ADNIY IF YP yps "2 IDK p39 
(1.1.0 vp .aw amy) yn ayse api aryde ‘5 .o’pwn. In the explanatory remarks to 
Lekak Tob [B] (Gen. 1,7 note 94) 35 is substituted for }235. In the same place 
the word o’pv: mentioned in the Midrash Tehillim Shoker Tob is corrected to 
read o’pey ') (three heavens). 

%*In the prayer book of Rosh Hashanah the following is recited: 1bu 7399 
MID Ty wrap) mp wnbR » ppd yr nd. Son... eR apy nino pom modyn So 
(marior Rawr wR OI — Hind)... nw bo. 
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VERSES 28-30 


And when thy Lord said unto the angels,' ‘I am about 
to place a vicegerent? in the earth,’ they said, ‘Wilt 
Thou place therein one who will do evil therein and shed 
blood? we celebrate Thy praise and hallow Thee.’ Said 
(the Lord), ‘1 know what ye know not.’ 


Rashi, on Gen. 1:26, sums up the Midrashim and states that when 
man was created God consulted the heavenly hosts in order to empha- 
size an ethical principle that ‘“‘the greater should always consult and 
receive the permission of the lesser.’”’> The general idea was that if 
there be none of God’s likeness in the lower spheres, there would be 


* The word used here for angel is mal’ak (pl. ASS) which corresponds 
to the Hebrew mal'ak 4xbo meaning the bearer of messages; cf. Macdonald's article 
on Malé'tka in E. I., Vol. 3, pp. 189-92. Also, S. S. Haas, ‘The ‘Creation of Man’ 
in the Qur’an,” in The Moslem World, XXXI (3), July 1941, pp. 268-73; Horovitz, 
“‘Muhammads Himmelfahrt,” in Der Islam, Vol. IX, pp. 159 f. 

*The term dats used here means that man is endowed with the gift 
of ruling the rest of the earthly creation. It is so stated in 45:11, 12: ‘“‘God it 
is who subjects to you the sea that the ships may sail thereon at his bidding, and 
that ye may crave of His grace, and that haply ye may give thanks; and He has 
subjected to you what is in the heavens and what is in the earth — all from Him; 
verily, in that are signs unto a people who reflect.” This idea is identical with the 
biblical statement that man was created in the image of God, ‘‘... after our likeness; 
and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl! of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth... and God said unto them: ‘Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that creepeth upon 
the earth’’”’ (Gen. 1:26-28). Cf. Zohar I, 47, Vilna edition: wmo7> updx3 
(ro xn ant) adios by ode xodya etm nin ind eta et ebbonend. The latter echoes 
Sa‘adia’s idea that man like God may possess the power of governing: wo>x3 
(39 .& mverns) nvdop womav> NINNSS — NID ID). Sa‘adia, Ceuvres Completes .. ., ed. 
Dérenbourg, Vol. I, 1893. See also, ry jw’ xoymnd> mapa n> xDIMN and ,7AD ROR 
mMyypd we ws nwod wdiw wy i203 MID) 3o>xa, quoted in T. S., Vol. I, p. 159n. 

3 Rashi, ad. loc.: wwxpnn ovsxbon mots otNne ‘Dd yeop wed m’apn Ow imamay 
myo now vpyn ...1obw whpps qbp) win ovsbon ne yt Nims) ona qm) Jo.Bd 12 
ox jopn yo men Soin qbp3 Sean ew may nw pas qq w9>p sino yas wD ansra 
ne RIS ITXS 3nd Inswm wwsy oy Now IT ND OY TAI NA! WID> RD OTN AYYK SND 
wD" 3nd Kd) OTN, 
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jealousy among angels and man, and the earth would be jealous of 
the heavens. 

In the Midrash, too, it is related that God consulted the angels 
concerning the creation of man.‘ The angels were not all of one 
opinion. Because man would be affectionate, his creation was favored 
by the angels of love. But the angel of truth opposed it on the ground 
that man would rarely be truthful. The angel of justice, however, 
knowing that man would practice justice, favored his creation, while 
the angel of peace opposed it.5 

Moslem commentators also inquire how the angels could have 
known in advance what man’s character would be like. Tabari’s® and 
Zamakhshari’s? statements that the ministering angels were informed 
by God himself are found in Aggadic sources. There the narrative 
reads: “‘Rab Judah said in Rab’s name: When the Holy One, blessed 
be He, wished to create man, He (first) created a company of minister- 
ing angels and said to them: Is it your desire that we make a man in 
our image? They answered: Sovereign of the Universe, what will be 
his deeds? — Such and such will be his deeds, He replied. Thereupon 


4yoxm open noxdps spn 4b 9 owas yin can .4qdp) °pa .ooN avy? onde DON 
... 9p. 1292 oN op D2 .. 502 8m OY 5D neyos wR yom 7a Seine 1... qSpI 
739 mex) nwa coxdos 45) peson omy nx oeiad Kav nyws be 1D ton Kd RDI 9 
(4-2 TT. 

Smynan mam ons ons ond wy) TAIN nN ONIa>d A’apn Naw Aywa pod TR 
"ois Ton pwr ode. pty wip) NON) JON TAM Nay ODN ond) Noa ON OnDIN OND 
wy Ninmw gta ow pix .onpy rdiow xia’ bx aoe now von bo sine NID 
aan yard idem nox bo: n’apn ney ao wnuep mdiot ana bx wow obey vmpts 
TDD DOR DYDIN m3) ANN nD oDd wn an A’apn w> wD 1nON .ASaN no Joon (n x27) 
ppoynny bx oy de prety enw Ty... mD¥N PIND NON Tr pian yo nox mdyn de 
(7 M739 MwRID) OTN Avy? IBD PID on AD Ad 3K A’apr ints ibs oy ddK. 

6 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 157: 

Ailes! SNS le gay Cte SOS Ol yl SSS ail Lbs 
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7 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 67: 
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they exclaimed: Sovereign of the Universe, What ts man that thou 
art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou thinkest of him? 
(Ps. 8:5). Thereupon He stretched out His little finger among them 
and consumed them with fire. The same thing happened with a second 
company. The third company said to Him: Sovereign of the Universe, 
what did it avail the former (angels) that they spoke to Thee (as they 
did)? The whole world is Thine, and whatsoever that Thou wishest 
to do therein, do it. When He came to the men of the Age of the 
Flood and of the division (of tongues) whose deeds were corrupt, they 
said to Him: Lord of the Universe, did not the first (company of 
angels) speak aright? Even to old age I am the same, and even to hoar 
hairs will I carry you (Is. 46:4), He retorted.’'® 

The motif of the angels envying man is also illustrated in the story 
of Moses’ ascent to God in order to receive the Torah. ‘ ‘Sovereign 
of the Universe! What business has one born of woman amongst us?’ 
‘He has come to receive the Torah,’ answered He to them. Said they 
to Him. “That secret treasure, which has been hidden by Thee for 
nine hundred and seventy-four generations before the world was 
created, Thou desirest to give to flesh and blood!...’’» Whereupon 
God told Moses to “return them an answer.’’ When Moses had 
explained to the angels that the Torah is given to man and not to the 
angels who have no opportunity for fulfilling its precepts, each one of 
them was moved to love Moses. They had to agree that man’s 
intellectual qualities were superb and they praised the Lord for the 
creation of man upon earth.*° 

As to the purpose of God’s consulting the angels about creating 
man, Zamakhshari gives various explanations. One is that it might 
serve as a moral lesson for His subjects to consult others before acting, 
though God, of course, with His infinite wisdom, needs no advice.” 


* B. Sanh. 38b. 

9B. Shab. 88b. Cf. (B] .1 ‘npina ,xoimn where the angels’ reply to God’s 
inquiry, ‘‘Who will obey My laws, if I shall not create man?” is replaced by, 
“We shall follow your teaching.’’ Here Muhammad uses a similar expression, 
“‘we hallow Thy name.” 

9 Gen. Rab. 17, 5; Lekak Tob, Gen. 2, 19. Cf. also 2:31 and Is. 6:3; Yalguf 
Shim'ont, Vol. II, § 404. 

xr Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 67: F 
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The Midrash Lekah Tob also states that the reason why God said, 
‘Let Us make man,” is that God does nothing without consulting 
His heavenly court,” though He does not require their advice. Sim- 
ilarly, the Talmud states: ‘‘The Holy One, blessed be He, does nothing 
without consulting His heavenly Court.’’8 

According to the Talmud, the Bible itself attests to the creation 
of man by God alone without assistance. This is deduced from the 
biblical verse: ‘‘And God created man in His own image”’ (Gen. 1:27). 
However, God wanted to teach man an ethical principle, always to 
ask the advice of others before doing something." 

Tabari quotes the Moslem tradition that God gathered earth from 
all over the world and that, therefore, man’s physiognomy differs in 
color as does the earth out of which he was formed. In the same 
manner, Jewish tradition explains the various colors of the parts 
comprising the human body," and that for the creation of man, God 
collected the dust from all parts of the world.*7 


zippy nna spew mbyo bv whnops Joo) 12 On RON DT Mey Aap pee... 
({B] y’> WN’B mwas aw mpd) xndoxw perp appa) NDIND. 

3B. Sanh. 38b. dio Fray on nO TON OD Jpn yo men died Sotam war ony... 
(on man meena)... jenap 7109 1d opie om) 10D Jw ID Mw. 

4 Ibid. 

 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 165: a 
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py a> NNO ON WPINT Mp ysIND pexan ome bw mpy nx psp? Onna. 
(N™D NITD) HUN A pry jon moxy ode Jao ,o-a9pA oN Ne ,oTT A ON. However, 
Targum Jonathan to Gen. 2:7 mentions three colors only, 1m one, ppro. 

7B. Sanh. 38a-38b: “Adam's trunk came from Babylon, his head from Erez 
Yisrael, his limbs from other lands, and his private parts, according to R. Aha, 


from Akra di Agma.” See also [Z] 7 .n y 071730 NND_OIN, and Talmud Yerushalmi, 
Sanh. 4, 9. 
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VERSES 31-32 


And He taught Adam the names, all of them;' then He 
propounded them to the angels and said, ‘Declare to me 
the names of these, if ye are truthful.’ They said, 
‘Glory be to Thee! no knowledge is ours but what Thou 
thyself hast taught us, verily, Thou art the knowing, the 
wise.’ Said the Lord, ‘O Adam, declare to them their 
names;’ and when he had declared to them their names 
He said, ‘Did I not say to you I know the secrets of the 
heavens and of the earth, and I know what ye show and 
what ye were hiding?’ 


Adam’s remarkable wisdom, according to Jewish tradition, was 
displayed by his ability to find names for all the animals:? ‘The 
ministering angels spake before the Holy One, blessed be He, saying: 
Sovereign of all Worlds! “What is man, that thou shouldst take note 
of him?’ (Ps. 144:3) ‘Man (Adam) ts like unto vanity’ (zbzd. 4), upon 
earth there is not his like. (God) answered them: Just as all of you 
praise Me in the heights of heaven so he professed My Unity on earth, 


1 Cf. 55:3: ‘He created man, taught him plain speech.’’ Note, however, that 
in verse 31 ‘‘Adam”’ is used for tnsén as in biblical Hebrew onn]3; cf. S. Haas, 
op. cit., p. 269; A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an, Baroda, 1938, p. 79. 

29908 Doxa OTN Avy? 1nd sow naw voNdDa 45D) ONT nN mntad m’apn Nav Ayes 
san nx) moman ony ome> wan osdwo mai incon yndb ope aD nD mr ot 
joy mo mtd apex ypd pray ote NIDe IVD pyty ya xd ww ap nrond ax yn nN 
‘nsTaw otk NIpT> AND ON 15 DDN ow AD ane) bp) AN DID Ar NON oar Nw Ar TDN 
(3,7 mea 735 MeN) Pavia bod jr ANN tN NIpAd AND 7 O'R Dw AD IN) MDINT 1D. 
The story is fully related in the Midrash cited below. According to Midrash 
Lekah Tob, the names Adam called were to remain forever because Adam designated 
those names by the heavenly spirit. amnm ap ypwein onN on 95D oon 
swy) ond aon nown ‘oxbos 750) o1NT nN mea> n’apn wpay> NxID MN INDON 
mp oD>wp mai inpon minia> mx Re oon b’R wIDIn 9D wan AD pd IMDS 10>xa OTN 
rvaym om xTay yD WT Rd Ibe bw jmow np b'N ow> yraym yi mn mma 29 ov ny 
spr 2 m1 Sp2 andy pio ada one rd) aw niapd na ard sow 158 Dy pnw mp 1d sow 20d 
sanxw mpd ’n > spe py nD 2 Mapm i> aon... ow mp mine) 1> DN Mow ONT NIP 
(, 6B ,man asta) mvaan b> by pte. Cf. o9n) wavm ody Sv ana pewxin OTN 
Yn 3’p nav Doe); and: wim °> wR nD y’van p> ION) VTIN RIDW Ayes 
SION IND IVD JT AN DD PAIN BM INT NID NIWA voNoDD A’apm aD Ay! AMiRD ‘WN 
[Z} (7... nw .AND_OIN) pann $23 4Dw WIN AD NTN ‘TDN TY MD Mw. See also (Sch. 
ed.) 3” .:°.9" and [B] 9°5 ‘y .7 Rpop .7WD New RIAD 377 NNp ow. 
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nay, moreover, are you able to stand up and call the names for all 
the creatures which I have created? They stood up, but were unable 
(to give the names). Forthwith Adam stood up and called the names 
for all His creatures, as it is said, ‘And the man gave names to all 
cattle’ ’’ (Gen. 2:20).3 

God also assembled all the angels and requested them to name 
the animals according to their kind. But they were not equal to the 
task. God then called upon Adam, and he spoke without hesitation.‘ 

A direct parallel to this Aggadic source may be found in Zamakh- 
shari who writes that God showed Adam the various species he 
created and taught him to name the horse, the camel, etc. God also 
informed Adam about their characteristics and their usefulness in 
secular and religious matters in this world.s 


3 P.R.E., p. 91. 
4 Lekah Tob, Gen. 2,20 (B]; cf. Gen. Rad. 17,5. 
5s Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 68: 


dou! Wing CoP seul te ol ade, Gale Al ote Yl ol T 
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VERSE 33 


And when we said to the angels, ‘Adore Adam,’ they 
adored him save only Iblfs, who refused and was too 
proud and became one of the misbelievers.' 


Geiger claims that this “legend bears unmistakable marks of 
Christian development.’’ He goes on to say that “it is true that in 
Jewish writings great honour is spoken of as shewn by the angels to 
Adam, but this never went so far as adoration; indeed when this was 
once about to take place in error, God frustrated the action.’”? 

This claim of Geiger is refuted if we assume that the word sajada, 
literally meaning “bow down’”’ (before him), does not refer to the 
deification of man by the angels, but merely to tribute and honor. 
Such an interpretation is actually given by Zamakhshari and Baid4wi, 
who agree that the command to the angels to “bow down before 
Adam.’ is not to be understood as a command to adore or deify him. 

It is worth mentioning that quite apart from the Moslem commen- 
taries, Torrey recognizes that “the Koran does not speak of worship- 
ping, however, but merely of approaching a personage of high rank 
in a truly oriental way.’’4 To the interpretation of the Moslem com- 
mentators, the rabbis offer an abundance of parallels and counter- 
parts.’ We find in the Midrash: ‘‘On the day when the first man was 


t Cf. 38:71-75 and E. J. Jurji, Illumination in Islamic Mysticism, Princeton, 
1938, pp. 84 f. 

2 Geiger, op. cit., p. 98 and p. 77 (English edition). He also quotes a source 
(found in Zunz, ‘“‘Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden,’”’ p. 291 n.) that shows 
a striking resemblance to this Koranic verse. It is found in the ms. Midrash 
of Rabbi Moses Haddarshan, who, however, lived in the eleventh century. 
M. Griinbaum, Neue Bettrdge zur semitischen Sagenkunde (p. 60), follows Geiger 
in that worshipping any other than God would be inconceivable in Jewish tradition. 
The same view is upheld by Hirschberg, op. c1t., p. 224. See also H. Speyer, op. cut., 
p. 16: ‘Diese Vorstellung is typisch christlich.”’ 

3 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 69: 


de Sl amy de opaly Soll ke Sli dd [> preodl 
4 Torrey, op. cit., p. 71; according to Ali, op. cit., p. 25n., sajada means “‘saluted.”’ 
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created, as it is said, ‘In the day when thou (Adam) wast created they 
were prepared,’ the Holy One, blessed be He, said to the ministering 
angels: Come, let us descend and render loving service to the first 
man....'® 

That the angels adored Adam ‘“‘save only Iblts,” is also discussed 
in the Talmud and other rabbinic sources. R. Judah says: ‘Adam 
reclined in the Garden of Eden, whilst the ministering angels roasted 
flesh and strained wine for him;’’? thereupon the serpent® looked in, 
saw him, and became envious of him.® ‘In the hour when the Holy 
One, blessed be He, created man, the ministering angels mistook him 
for the Deity and wished to proclaim him as the Holy One. God 
then made man to fall into a deep sleep, and all knew that he was 
human.’’?° 


myy amea uanay D> wwdy pbpn nyr maa ead one oe a 9 ninnend oa one vo 
(ann tpn oan »nyoe wipd>) wad maa qbo ‘a ane nvsan 55 1p) yp nN OTN MND. 

6‘ PLR.E., p. 89. 

7 The Talmud, repeating the Aggada that the angels were serving roast meat 
to Adam in the Garden of Eden, states that this was “flesh that descended from 
heaven’’ (B. Sanh. 59b). 

®J.e. Satan; cf. Gen. Rab. 17 and L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Vol. 5, 
p. 84. Re the term Jblis (Satan: Iblis — diabolos; Shaitan — Ethiopic), see Horovitz, 
Kor. Unt., p. 87; also (ash-shaifén) ibid., pp. 120f.; cf. A. N. Pollack, 
op. ctt., p. 130; and Ibn Ezra to Gen. 3:1: jow ... wnin. See also L. Jung, 
Fallen Angels, Philadelphia, 1926, pp. 59-61; and 7:22 as well as Tabari, Vol. I, 
p. 179. 

9 Yalkut Shim‘ont, Vol. I, § 15 and B. Sanh. 59b: nasa ax erm 13 p yn. 
13 NPN. 

avy ap... ep p> snd wpar naw cond yy pwn OTN Aap NOY nyeS 
Qn ma9 merase) ote wine Son wr aptin vby Spm n’apn; cf. Ecc. Rab. 6, 10. 
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VERSE 34 


And we said, ‘O Adam dwell, thou and thy wife, in 
Paradise, and eat therefrom amply as you wish; but do 
not draw near this tree or ye will be of the transgressors.’ 
And Satan made them backslide therefrom and drove 
them out from what they were in, and we said, ‘Go 
down, one of you the enemy of the other, and in the earth 
there is an abode and a provision for a time.’ 


Equivalent phrases are found in Gen. 2:16-18; 3:4,13-23. The 
Arabic term for the devil (Shaztdn) is the same as the Hebrew Sajan.'! 
Likewise the Arabic Janndtun (Paradise) (68:32) (98:7) is undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Hebrew Gan or Gan ‘Eden.? 

Griinbaum claims that the identification here of Satan with the 
snake is not to be found in Jewish literature and should therefore be 
attributed to Christian influence. However, in Jewish lore of the 
post-Koranic period, Satan is definitely identified with the serpent.‘ 
According to Zamakhshari and Baidawi, Satan hid himself in the 
mouth of the snake in order to be able to enter Paradise.’ A similar 
idea is expressed by Sa‘adia Gaon, who states that an angel spoke out 
of the mouth of the snake and not the snake himself.°® 


* Ibn Ezra to Gen. 3:1; Maimonides, $’p ,3'n ,2"10. 

2 Geiger, op. cit., pp. 46-47; ‘“‘Eden,”’ y1y, is the proper name of a region 
sipnifying bliss, and |7y }1 is the garden of pleasure.’’ See also Torrey, op. cit., 
p. 71; Gen. Rab. 17, 18; Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Vol. 5, p. 84. Though the 
term d>- is used in the Koran in connection with other gardens and is also found 
in the pre-Islamic literature, there is no doubt that its derivation is from the Hebrew. 
S. Frankel, Die Aram. Fremdworter im Arabischen, Leiden, 1886, p. 148. The Koranic 
expression here recalls the biblical ‘‘And the Lord God planted a garden eastward, 
in Eden.’’ Compare 18:107; 23:10; B. Hag. 14a and U. Cassuto, m 7y ono, 
Jerusalem, 1953, p. 70. 

3 Neue Beitrdge ..., p. 61. 

sory mn erm... tn xboy yom ie et emt modo om Sy cme ma bx'por 
(> ue’n snr) epbyd amp ona mon qNbp ome ent pa) mon qRbo NT yan ax’ N85, 
quoted in T. S., Vol. II, p. 252. 

s Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 69: 
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Baidawi, ad loc. 
6 Ibn Ezra’s commentary, Gen. 3:1: xb pinen oO) wMIT DS ... RD RTYO 39 IDR 
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TJabari elaborates on the sadistic acts of the snake as well as on 
the punishment inflicted by God on the snake and on Adam and Eve. 
He writes that when Satan wanted to enter Paradise he entered the 
body of the snake, which was a quadruped and had the appearance 
of acamel. In Paradise he came out of the snake, took the fruit from 
the forbidden tree, brought it to Eve and enticed her by pointing out 
the greatness of its beauty, the sweetness of its taste and fragrance. 
Eve tasted it and came to Adam and persuaded him, too, to follow 
her example. Adam also ate it and then they began to realize their 
nakedness and hid themselves in the tree. God came and called: 
‘‘Adam, where art thou?’”’ And Adam replied, ‘‘Here I am. I hid 
because I am ashamed to stand before Thee.”’ God replied: ‘‘The 
earth out of which thou wert created will be afflicted because of thee, 
cursed shall be the fruits it shall bear, and no tree, whether in Paradise 
or on earth, shall surpass in beauty the cedar and the lote trees in the 
Garden of Eden.” And to Eve He said: ‘‘Painful (like death) shall be 
thy giving birth.’”’ And to the snake He said: ‘‘Because thou misled 
My servant, be thou condemned. Upon thy belly shalt thou go and 
dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. Enmity shall prevail 
between thee and man.’’? 


‘Sava tat qNbp ps na. This idea is also found in 3" 'p xD; cf. Geiger, op. cit., 
p. 100. 
7 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 181: 
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This narration in its entirety is drawn from Jewish sources. That 
the snake was like a camel is related in the Midrash.* Similarly, the 
Midrash speaks of Adam’s sin and of thorns and thistles that would 
grow from the earth instead of trees because of man’s unworthiness.? 
The same applies to the story about Adam hiding from God because 
he was ashamed of his wrong doings.° 

As for the curses inflicted upon the earth, Adam, Eve and the 
snake, Tabari’s words duplicate the story in Genesis 3:14-19: "... 
cursed art thou (snake) from among all cattle, and... beasts of the 
field...I will put enmity between thee and the woman... ‘I will 
greatly multiply thy (woman’s) pain and thy travail; in pain thou 
shalt bring forth children ...cursed is the ground for thy (man’s) 
sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life...’ ”’. 

Tabari also mentions that the menstruation of woman is a punish- 
ment inflicted originally upon Eve because of her sin.™ This, too, 
appears in several rabbinic sources: ‘‘Eve was cursed with ten curses, 
since it is written: Unto the woman He said, and I will greatly multiply 
(Gen. 3:16), which refers to the two drops of blood, one being that of 
menstruation and the other that of virginity.’’* 

According to Baidawi, the prohibition to ‘‘draw near this tree’ was 
a means of precaution. For the proximity of a thing stirs up a desire 
for it.3 The Aggada, too, relates that when Adam told Eve that 


el eS ce eat) =F) Yi Oj, 0% Vy dh, 
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1% Tabari, Vol. I, p. 182: 
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3B. ‘Erub. 100b; cf. T. S., Vol. II, p. 273 n. 

3 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 20. On God’s command ‘‘do not draw near this tree’’ he 
writes: 
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God commanded not to eat from the tree of knowledge, he added the 
prohibition of “not touching’ the tree as a preventive measure.“ 

Muhammad leaves us in the dark as to the nature of the prohibited 
tree. Zamakhshari and Baidawi, however, do raise the question of 
‘the nature” of the tree and state that opinions about it are divided 
among Moslem commentators. Some hold that it was a ‘‘wheat (tree),” 
others claim it was a ‘‘vine (tree),”’ still others maintain it was a “fig 
tree.'’"5 All three opinions mentioned above are found in the Talmud. 
‘That (forbidden) tree from which Adam ate was a vine, for nothing 
else but wine brings woe to man. R. Judah said: It was the wheat 
plant, for an infant cannot say ‘father’ and ‘mother’ until it has 
tasted of wheat (thus, wheat is the first thing to induce knowledge). 
R. Nehemiah said: It was the fig tree, for whereby they transgressed, 
they were taught to make amends as it is written, en they sewed fig 
leaves together. (Gen. 3:7)’’" 

Around the Koranic statement, ‘‘one of you the enemy of the 
other,’ the counterpart of which is found in the Bible (Gen. 3:16), 
Tabari weaves an Islamic legend: Muhammad was once asked 
whether it was permitted to kill a snake. He replied: ‘‘Man and snake 
are eternal enemies. When the snake sees man he frightens him and 
bites him and inflicts pain upon him.’’*? In the Talmud, too, we find 
that “only an ox that killed (is tried) by twenty-three, but any other 
animal or beast who killed, whoever is first to kill it acquires merit in 


Le ugh 9 Lal Ce isl Mes ils Qyy trl cy : 
lly fell gate sn 


Cf. 7:18, ‘but draw not nigh unto this tree or ye Ce be of the unjust.” 

maxyand oo. ose by onde 'roxn oi RIT piatd per oN Awye 2D IPR 
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"Baigawi, Vol. 1, p. 21: Silly! de SUI 9) Add ge Baty; of 
Zamakshari, ad loc. 

** B. Sanh. 70a-70b; B. Ber. 40a; Gen. Rab. 15, 7: “the forbidden tree was a 
fig tree.” As to the nature of the tree of knowledge in Jewish and Christian sources 
see L. Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvitern und in der Apokryphischen 
Literatur, Berlin, 1900, pp. 38 ff. and Judah Rosenthal, 7'sna mpny m>xv, HUCA, 
XXI, 1948, p. 56. 

17 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 181. 
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the sight of Heaven...... Is not R. Akiba’s opinion identical with 
that of the first Tanna (of the Mishnah) ? —(No;) they differ in the 
case of a serpent (which, according to R. Akiba, can be killed even 
without trial) .’’"8 


% B, Sanh. 15b: sow ards 9 nwder owys inom em mpm INN) Dm Nw InN 
xo°py ‘1... om Ina nor and onpn $2 impaw em moma IRe nwder OMwya MD Tw 
206 ID PIT PN 3VM AID NIN NDP NIN "N. The rabbis also discuss the reason why the 
carcass of a snake is not contaminating like that of other creeping animals. Their 
opinion is that it was deliberately done so in order that the man should be eager to 
kill him and use his skin and thus fulfill God’s command, Gen. 3:15, ‘‘and I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman...”: any o'xqwn $5 aNw> indar Nov Nd md 
GO BD NOTIN wITD) Me ADIN) 1D Op) ANDIDA DD ITd OTN aay NdwW 1D NITY 
quoted in T. S., Vol. II, p. 270. Cf. ‘up ,o°np1o noon, where it is stated that 
IMD ON pix  o'wmaw aw. According to Targum Yerushalmi (Gen. 3:21), ‘‘the 
garments, (my nun>) which God made for man were made of the skin of the 


snake.”’ 
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VERSE 35 


And Adam caught certain words from his Lord, and He 
turned towards him, for He is the compassionate one 
easily turned. 


The Arabic expression of tdba-‘alayhi, if used in the religious sense, 
implies returning to a state of obedience, i. e., repentance.' 

According to Baidawi, the phrase, ‘‘and Ele turned towards him,” 
refers to the Lord turning to Adam mercifully and accepting his 
repentance.? This idea is also found in rabbinic sources, where it is 
related that God showed Adam the way to repent.3 The Midrash 
derives its explanation from the biblical phrase, ‘‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground”’ (Gen. 
3:19).4 

We also find that when Adam met Cain and inquired about his 
penalty for killing Abel, the latter replied that he had repented and 
his punishment was mitigated.s Thereupon Adam realized the impor- 
tance of repentance.6 The Midrash also states that when Adam 
violated the prohibition of eating from the forbidden fruit, he implored 
God not to mete out the punishment of death on the very same day, 


z 4 y having the same meaning as the Hebrew term nawn (repentance), from 
the root aw, “return”’. 

2 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 21. 
de ell ogy Lol Al Sy5y Lm Sh ale ery (Ale ~ld) 

As) oyu VY ol de els ale 
Cf. Mahdi Allam, ‘“‘The Theory of Forgiveness as expressed in the Qur'an,” 
in Manchester Literary and Phil. Society, Warrington, 1939, Vol. LXOXCXITI, 
pp. 63-79. 
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but one thousand years hence (God’s day), so that he would have 
ample time to repent.’ 

Tabari and Zamakhshari® relate that Adam pleaded with God: 
“Didst Thou create me? Didst Thou imbue me with Thy spirit? 
Didst Thou place mercy before anger?’’ Such a plea is, to our knowl- 
edge, not to be found in rabbinic sources. However, the idea that 
God placed mercy before anger in His dealing with Adam is explicitly 
mentioned in rabbinic sources where it is stated that the reason for 
God’s calling to Adam, ‘‘Where art thou?’’, was to place mercy before 
judgment and thus induce Adam to repent.? Teaching Adam to 
repent has influenced the whole world to learn the art of asking 
forgiveness."° 


T\mK3 woo arm bo SSpnn om) mn mp woo qboK ova *D TIN by an n’apz 
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* § Tabari, Vol. I, p. 187: 
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VERSES 38 and 44 


O ye children of Israel! remember my favours with which 
I have favoured you; fulfil my covenant and I will fulfil 
your covenant. 


O ye children of Israel! remember my favours which 
I have favoured you with, and that I have preferred 
you above the worlds. 


Compare the rabbinic dictum: ‘‘You have made me a unique 
object of your love in the world, and I shall make you a unique object 
of My love in the world.’ 

Similarly, the Bible states: ‘‘And I will establish My covenant? 
between Me and thee and thy seed after thee throughout their 
generations for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee 
and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed 
after thee, the land of thy sojournings, all the land of Canaan, for an 
everlasting possession; and IJ will be their God’’ (Gen. 17:7-9). The 
word ‘“‘covenant”’ is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures,’ e. g.: 
‘‘Now therefore, if ye will hearken unto My voice indeed, and keep 
My covenant, then ye shall be Mine own treasure‘ from among all 
peoples; for all the earth is Mine’’ (Exod. 19:5). 

According to Midrash Tanhuma the foundation of the world 1s 
the Torah, with which God favored the Israelites, that they should 
study and obey its precepts day and night, and be blessed by Him.§ 
A similar idea is found in Jabari, who also interprets the favors 


*B. Hag. 3a. Cf. (s’y snd onop) *yo0a mend 15 nonw oat yn oy ons 
and ((F] \'p xpop ,jndbyns ‘swp) . .. oD ma THD OTNY MIDAW... See 3:111: 
‘What ye do of good surely God will not deny, for God knows those who fear.” 
Also 2:147. 

*Cf.omas mx mp pm 3(0 ."e Sxprm) ody naa 79 ome pm... naa ne UR NIN 
(a'o "py Sxprin). 

3 Ps, 105:8, 9, 10, ody nena Saws pnd... ommsx nk nD WR... ina boyd sr. 
Cf. Exod. 19:5; 34:28; Deut. 5:3; 9:9-11; 26:18; Mishnah Ab. 3:18: Sew? ova’an. 

4The Hebrew term ‘am segullah is translated by some as ‘peculiar treasure” 
or “peculiar people,’’ the Latin translation being peculium. The Targumim, both 
Onkelos and Yerushalmi give as its meaning “beloved,” mony 99D yavan. 
Cf. also: bop oy pat .pann $5 °> +> opm .np> ane RxD! Nd1 Ton T3593 727 .n9I0 NPD 
(mo mow wary jax) °> nvnd ayn Sop none btan iin .pana cay b> *5 °> ws .orDyN. 

5 Gen. 1, 13 [B]; the Torah was given to Adam after he repented as a substitute 
for the Garden of Eden which he had lost (3-8 o'p 7D .2’"m). Cf.: youn pipe on "5 
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as referring to the Scriptures, the prophets and to the miracles in 
Egypt. The Rashbam offers a similar explanation.’? But Rabbi 
Obadia Sforno gives a more specific reason. He says: ‘Although the 
entire human species is dear to Me... yet you are dearest of all... 
thereby will you be more beloved to Me than all the other peoples 
for you shall be to Me a kingdom of priests, to understand and to 
teach the entire human race to call in the name of the Lord and to 
worship Him.’’® 


xd apm asta mbao ers vane opyn bop mbno > one sate swe 59 mwyr dipd 
oonn) ,opyn Sob one ‘mn pon awe oyws .pinn $5 °> '> aoe... ane Ta Joon wspD? 
(7 bp" mpw ,]’ap4) ‘mn np. 

6 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 191: 


Lee eal! 0 dlarul It wie Sl sly hI -~ 0 § Lawl 


OR YF pally OM ge ad [BC 

7 Ad loc.; cf. Moshe Greenberg, ‘‘Segulla,’’ JAOS, 1952, Vol. LX XI (3), pp. 172— 
74; Boaz Cohen, “Peculium in Jewish and Roman Law,” in PAAJR, XX (1951), 
pp. 135-234. The divine communication with Moses was for the sake of Israel. 
B. B. B. 121b; Rashi to Deut. 2:17: b:ava xbx oan by aw aYvoen pro y12 
bxrw”. 

Siyopn wad in > odpen axon ant bon cbse ap wen pon bow ow by an 
».. 0990 mbio *> yan onx opp bop .obya oa oN aan (max) 5°? onDND .on3 
» ops ob wipy worn pon $59 minds pand ons nobop wan 19 abop adap van ara 
PSD 9D 1NDND) IPN ND On OND Kad eNyd Sx aw pry mw wo INN ODM IBY) 
(1.7.0? MID! INDO) ANN NSN. 
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VERSE 46 


When we saved you from Pharaoh’s people who sought 
to wreak you evil and woe, slaughtering your sons and 
letting your women live; in that was a great trial for you 
from your Lord. 


Muhammad here combines two stories: the biblical tale about 
Pharaoh’s decree to kill the sons ‘‘upon the birthstool’’? and the 
midrashic legend that Pharaoh was stricken with leprosy and ordered 
the slaughter of the Israelite children in order to bathe in their blood.? 

Zamakhshari,? Baidawi and TJabari* quote a tradition that the 
Egyptian wise men foretold to Pharaoh that a male child would be 
born that year who would inflict defeat upon him and crush his empire. 
This caused Pharaoh to decree the death of all male children. 

This tradition is well known in the Talmud, where it is related that 
Pharaoh decreed the slaughter of all male children, because the 
astrologers had warned him that a boy was soon to be born to the 
Israelites who would overthrow him.5 

The Midrash also describes how Pharaoh’s people “sought to 
wreak’”’ the Israelites ‘‘evil and woe.”’ ‘‘The taskmasters of Pharaoh 
were beating the Israelites in order that they should make (for them) 
the tale of bricks, and it is said, ‘And the tale of the bricks, which 
they did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon them’ (Ex. 5:8). The 


t Exod. 1:15-22; Rashi, ad loc. 

2 owom mND baw Upp pine) NO ON ANID TD PR OI¥D ‘DIN NY "Dd IMaNN2 79 
(35 WD maT Mw) Oa Oy, °nw ODA yn apas owom AND) saya. Cf. also: x*pVa mM 
prptNs ¢noD> pia Seiwa Reza Nbep> TWpEr OvISDT NIVD WNIMN) JPN NYNIO 
(Q’> ,'32 mow »obwi on)... Sew 2a maNNN. 

3 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 75: 


ob ke OS ade Oy sh os Igy dl QS oY 
4S Da 
Cf. Baidawi, ad loc. 
4 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 208: 


ay de TW OS Pe pew eldl Wye YN! Cll 
a dl Le FT yl Gay 1 bls obs er Jal GO Cas 
ed 0 gf 


s B. Sot. 12a; cf. [B] 1.’ mov .aiw mp> ss’op 1pn .mipy *nypw ppd”. 
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Israelites were gathering the straw of the wilderness, and they were 
carrying it on their asses and (also on) their wives, and their sons. 
The straw of the wilderness pierced their heels, and the blood was 
mingled with the mortar... the Holy One, blessed be He, descended 
and smote the firstborn of the Egyptians...’ 

Pharaoh's cruel decree brought havoc to the whole community. 
It is related in the Talmud that ‘Amram was the greatest man of his 
generation; when he saw that the wicked Pharaoh had decreed ‘Every 
son that 1s born ye shall cast into the river,’ he said, In vain do we labour. 
He rose and divorced his wife. All (the Israelites) thereupon arose 
and divorced their wives. His daughter said to him, ‘Father, thy 
decree is more severe than Pharaoh’s; because Pharaoh decreed only 
against the males whereas thou hast decreed against the males and 
females. Pharaoh only decreed concerning this world whereas thou 
hast decreed concerning this world and the World to Come. In the 
case of the wicked Pharaoh there is a doubt whether his decree will be 
fulfilled or not, whereas in thy case, though thou art righteous, it is 
certain that thy decree will be fulfilled... He arose and took his 
wife back; and they all arose and took their wives back.’’7 

The style in Verses 46-95 of this Sura is much like that of the 
Mosaic admonitions in the Book of Deuteronomy.® It also recalls the 
biblical expressions describing the hardships of the Israelites at the 
hands of the Egyptian taskmasters.° 


6° P.R.E., pp. 385-86; cf. Geiger, op. cit., pp. 153-54. 

7B. Sot. 12a. Cf. Exod. 1:11-21. 

§ Deut. 29:1-S. 

* Rashi in explaining the Hebrew word J7p3 in Exod. 1:13 writes that the 
Israelites were put to rigorous labor which crushed and shattered their bodies. 
See also B. B. Sot. 12a~b. 
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VERSE 47 


When we divided for you the sea and saved you and 
drowned Pharaoh’s people while ye looked on. 


Chapter 14, verses 1-29 in Exodus relates the entire history of the 
Israelites in Egypt culminating in the events related in the 30th verse: 
‘Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyp- 
tians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore.’’ In 
verse 21, God commands Moses to stretch out “‘his hand over the 
sea.’ According to the Midrash, when Moses ‘‘stretched out his hand 
over the sea’ the waters refused to be divided. ‘‘What did the Holy 
One, blessed be He, do? He looked at the sea, and the waters saw the 
face of the Holy One, blessed be He, and they trembled and quaked, 
and descended into the depth...’ The Egyptians then ‘‘entered 
the ‘sea after him (Pharaoh)... Forthwith the waters returned, and 
covered them.. .’”? 

Tabari writes that the Koran in using the word bikum implies 
that the sea was divided} into twelve parts, a number equal to the 
twelve tribes. This is found in the Mekilta Beshalah.‘ 

According to Zamakhshari, the Israelites refused to cross the 
sea unless the tribes, separated by the walls of water, were able to 
see each other while crossing.5 


: P.R.E., pp. 329-30. 
2 Ibid., p. 331; cf. [W] 1» .ndbws wxndop. 
3 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 210: 


Spel Gp Uae pte NSIT SY leedl pS Lhe 
Ug ly yb pg dew JS ls lab pro 

Cf. Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 75: 
By Tage Gp LMS pgp tie obtl Gyiny 6 SLY 
legiy ey be Gt oy 
4((W] ep nbva yout xndvop) ... spy’ wae wy OW TWD PAD wy ow KID... 


Cf. Ps. 136:13: ovind 10 o 3nd as well as: (a"pD .N’I7B) Oday awy Ow Wyn. 
5’ Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 75: 


JE ali VY beel gl ord Wi polel gu ol Gaus 
pal ee tH VW Shh fe Gh Ge ptilh bie 
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That the Israelites agreed to cross the sea only provided Moses 
met their conditions is also told in the Midrash.° According to Jewish 
tradition, making the walls transparent so that the tribes could see 
one another was one of the ten miracles performed at the Red Sea.’ 

Jewish tradition also relates that Pharaoh sent along some Egyp- 
tians to see that Israel returned after three days. When the Egyptians 
notified Pharaoh that Israel refused to return, Pharaoh mobilized his 
army and set out in six hundred iron chariots. At the end of the sixth 
day of the Exodus, the Israelites noticed the Egyptians approaching. 
Moses ordered his followers to advance all that night. The Egyptian 
chariots lost their wheels in the heat of the fiery pillar that moved 
behind Israel and therefore proceeded with great difficulty. Finally 
Israel reached the Sea. It separated and Israel passed to the other 
side. The Egyptians followed. When they were all in the midst of 
the Sea, the waters began pouring back and drowned them all.® 

Tabari relates that when all the Israelites entered the sea, Pharaoh 
watched them from the shore while riding on a male horse. Then 
Gabriel appeared on a female horse and when the male horse saw her, 
he ran after her. Pharaoh’s horse was followed by the other Egyp- 
tian horsemen and they all entered the sea. This legend is found in 


3 7 - @ - ; wo ow bos 
geld GS 4d Cyled dled! Ge ly SW NK, She 
res” ynaludg 
6 paps on xe Ty Mayr xd wx Wap wip ond mwo mow orn by max yy aywa 
([W] 7’p nbwa wanbvop 33°S_ x" 97N) Ovap) O'3p3 o'n ‘wyn orn Sy mom InwD mwD dy) OAp3. 
7(a"'y ,wy wmbwa .xoimin) msist 95> wyn opm wep). Cf. Griinbaum, op. cit., 

p. 167. 


§ [W] 1"p nbwa wxnd-an; cf. B. Pes. 118b. 
9 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 211: 


gg OD Sil tel pee Ge pb Dele! w Cho W 
eG ay pel ee de thy fl I ole 
oe de hoe 4 pep de Ol olet! Ui de Ub 
Une pce Was Lee Lb pmdl etd ae oe SI 
I> fro Os O95 Je Gly Lb Oe) ate olelt 
Pwd de JiBey 6) Vr pay whl boy 
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Jewish sources. “The Egyptians desired to follow after Israel, but 
they turned backwards, fearing lest the waters would return over them. 
What did the Holy One, blessed be He, do? He appeared before them 
like a man riding on the back of a mare, as it is said, ‘To a steed in 
Pharaoh’s chariots’ (Cant. 1:9). The horse on which Pharaoh rode 
saw the mare (of God), and it neighed and ran and entered the sea 
after it.’’?° 

In the Pentateuch there is no statement to the effect that Pharaoh 
himself was drowned. It tells only about Pharaoh’s people. Rabbinic 
sources," however, tell that Pharaoh was saved in order to relate to 
the Egyptians the great miracles God had shown His people. Similarly 
does the Koran (8:56; 11:99) talk about the Egyptians and state 
that Pharaoh was saved because he began to believe in God and in 
order that he might be an example for future generations. 

According to Zamakhshari, the Israelites saw how the Egyptians 
were, drowned and all their doubts disappeared.*? The same idea is 


bce Shad VI ge Sele Wath dpb pph pee esl le 
SM ae le Lee Caigg Jol all Cd ell oy 
dol aa dy 


Tabari’s reference to Michael recalls the following Midrash: mosxn sw nna 
vow) ans moo osxnd on Sead ron wo bea aNqw pro corse by xemnao anndsn 
(~>oax v7) oD oyaw purntoa a’apn omy aw ap ...au oy mado. Cf. 
([BJ] a5 7p  ndbwa jaw mpd) omans 17 OID YA ODIO ,O"a Aap? MoT apa ond mean. 

1 PRE., p. 331; cf. (voax wat) ompy Seaa ty oo Sew rw nypwa; 
nova .boam wit; Griinbaum, op. cit. p. 166; 10:90-2; Geiger, op. cit., p. 162; 
Ageadath Shir ha-Shirim (Sch.), p. 17; "> pr» 2°98; and [B] 39 .ndwa aw npd. 

1 ((W] 1p nbwa xndvon) myrwo yin. Cf. also: no 49 yan aDIN mpm ya NM 139 
YOUN TWN ‘TD TDN IND Maan yy>y asa tow .o-xD bp aynpD ANT) NS .AwhA 
pos main2 *p (x 1"b mow) ONIw Maw ney pwda ia NoMy yw> InN (3.5 MD) Idypa 
(Vp 0 mow) Me NT ne nny Any ‘> sqoNw PhD Ndw yrID) .oNDN pap A’apa yboxm ‘A 
ner aya obi) :(ry .ov) TDN Prvpyny yor ancia2 n> 10> ,ornDA yD A’apn rroym 
("op ww'atp) mya yor yom .ntpyn; and: nyp> nes Am mra 79D Avy) ayjw 
(% 154 yor wow) mv; ody bv ion be aman mo sp0d) sand saxo apt 
({B] n> ,1» ,ndwa ja» mpo). However, Hirschberg (op. cit., p. 237) and Horovitz 
(Kor. Unt., pp. 23f.) see in this story Islamic influence. See Ps. 136:15; 
7.1"'p Dw sw 1D TDD. 


12 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 75: Ny 43 gAplass JM) 5 Jl [Oy es ol 9] 
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found in the Aggada: The Israelites saw the Egyptians dead in order 
that they should not say that the Egyptians escaped from the other 
side of the sea just as the Israelites came out from this side.*3 

The Koranic expression ‘“‘while you looked on’’ recalls the fol- 
lowing legend: ‘‘Rabbi Simon said: On the fourth day the Israelites 
encamped by the edge of the sea... . The Egyptians were floating... 
upon the surface of the waters, and a north wind went forth and cast 
them opposite the camp of Israel, and the Israelites went and saw 
them, and they recognized them .. .’’"*4 


B°q> (KIN ODI yD InN) JonD oomyon nx bane ows oat yak (DD 
pa rows ands) ane Ixb on yo by O¥DN JD Ar Isp on 10 dye ows ODN YT? NOW 
[W]). Cf. also, [B] > 71D .nbwsa .aw mpd. 

“4 P.R.E., p. 332. 
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VERSES 48-51 


When we treated with Moses forty nights, then ye took 
the calf after he had gone and ye did wrong. Yet then 
we forgave you after that; perhaps ye may be grateful. 
And when we gave Moses the Scriptures and the Dis- 
crimination; perhaps ye will be guided. When Moses 
said to his people, ‘O my people! Ye have wronged 
yourselves in taking this calf; repent unto your Creator 
and kill each other!’ 


The Talmud relates: ‘‘When Moses ascended on high, he said to 
Israel, I will return at the end of forty days, at the beginning of the 
sixth hour (at midday). At the end of forty days Satan came and 
confounded the world. Said he to them: ‘Where is your teacher 
Moses?’ ‘He has ascended on high,’ they answered him. ‘The sixth 
(hour) has come,’ said he to them, but they disregarded him... 
(Thereupon) he showed them a vision of his bier, and this is what they 
said to Aaron, for this Moses, the man, etc.’”"* Thus, upon Moses’ 
seeming disappearance, the people sought a divine substitute to “‘go 
before us’’ (Exod. 32:1). 

The Koran speaks here of forty nights only, ignoring the biblical 
forty days: ‘‘And Moses entered into the midst of the cloud, and went 
up into the mount; and Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights” (Ex. 24:18). This is perhaps explained by an interpretation 
found in Rashi? in his comment on Exodus 32:1, which most likely is 
taken from early midrashic sources: ‘‘When Moses went up to the 
mountain he said to them, ‘At the end of forty days I shall return 
within (the first) six hours (of the day).’ They thought that the same 
day that he went up was part of the number (of forty); but he had 
said to them whole (days), (i. e.) forty days and their nights together 
with them, but the day of his ascent did not (include) its night together 
with it.””...3 Thus it happened that when Moses did not return at 


1B. Shab. 89a; cf. notes to 2:52, 53, 54, 57, 80, 86, 87, 102. 

*N32 NR DY Oya 10d ond ape and avo nbpws o>... m8 ped DIN 
Yo") oY oan opby aoN RIM NIT PDT yO Abyw ov IMNY On ONSOD My ') pn 
N32 Nons Wy Ayaws oryans oy xxo2 mby yrpa ‘ra wy vam 1d per nedy ony wy 
waaay xa 29 mw np oT aod NIAIy) ADDN Jwn MoT ANIM Oba nx 3355p) JowA 
yor os xd iyo xdw aod a’... ko Nd Nyy we IRD IDDy Mw~D ND Ond TDN Ddiyd 
(83° .mpy wa)... nano oy sy nwo ty Nd cane mixn aned ps myn omnp ys. 

3 P.R.C., Vol. II, p. 399. 
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the expected hour, the Israelites made the golden calf. This may be 
the reason why Muhammad refers to the forty nights only, since it 
was the fortieth night that caused Israel's sin.4 

The Midrash also relates that Moses ‘“‘burnt the calf with fire, 
and powdered it, like the dust of the earth, and he cast its dust upon 
the face of the waters... He made Israel drink the water (with the 
dust of the calf). Everyone who had kissed the calf with all his heart, 
his upper lip and bones became golden, and the tribe of Levi (which did 
not associate itself with the affair of the calf) slew him, until there 
fell of Israel about three thousand men.’’s 

Comparably with these details the Koran says: ‘‘then ye took the 
calf after he had gone and ye did wrong.”’ In 2:87, repeating the sin 
of the calf, the Koran states: ‘“‘and they were made to drink the calf 
down into their hearts for their unbelief,’’-— a detail found in Exodus 
32:20: ‘“‘And he took the calf which they had made, and burnt it with 
fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel drink of it.””’ This would indicate that the 
Koranic calf, like the biblical, was not a live one. 

The Koranic statement: “Yet then we forgave you after that; 
perhaps ye may be grateful,” is also paralleled in the Midrash. “‘By 
the merit of the three patriarchs, the three angels, Wrath, Anger, and 
Temper, were restrained from (doing harm to) Israel. But two 
(angels) remained. Moses spake before the Holy One, blessed be He: 
Sovereign of all the Universe! For the sake of the oath which Thou 
didst swear unto them, keep back (the angel) Destruction from 
Israel... and Destruction was kept back from Israel, as it is said, 
‘But he, being full of compassion, forgave their iniquity and destroyed 
them not’ (Ps. 78:38). Moses spake before the Holy One, blessed 
be He: Sovereign of all worlds! For the sake of Thy great and holy 
Name, which Thou didst make known unto me, hold back from 
Israel (the angel called) Glow of Anger... What did Moses do? He 
dug into the earth in the possession of Gad, as (though for the founda- 
tion of) a large dwelling, and he buried ‘Fierce Anger’ in the earth, like 
a man who is bound in the prison. Every time Israel sins it arises and 
opens its mouth to bite with its breath, and to destroy Israel. Moses 
pronounced against it the (divine) Name, and brought it back beneath 
the earth. Therefore is its name called Peor (the one who opens).’’6 


4 Cf. Zamakhshari and Baidawi ad loc., about the forty nights. 

8’ P.R.E., pp. 356-57; cf. Targum Yerushalmt, Exod. 32:20. 

6 Ibid., pp. 357-58. Cf. also: 13! AWD IDNY 71D) JIAND NN AWD OY IBID AM... 
(Vo ‘y .ORTS ne)... 1 TONY) TD 93 IR ANN JD ON TDN) A’apm Jor 1 onnaNd. 
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The Koranic reference to the Book points to the verse: ‘‘And this 
is the law which Moses set before the children of Israel’ (Deut. 4:44). 
Scholars and commentators have been puzzled by the meaning of the 
term Furgqadn.? Some have rendered it as the illumination (3:2), 
deliverance (8:29), Mosaic Revelation (2:50, 21:49, 25:1), distinction 
(between right and wrong) (2:181), or divine help (21:49). Professor 
Margoliouth suggests: ‘‘there is some probability that the ‘Sayings of 
the Fathers’ called by the Jews Perakim lies hidden in the name of a 
sacred book which he (Muhammad) calls Furqan.’’* Baidawi suggests 
that it means the Psalmis.» Our present study shows a large number of 
references in the Koran to Pirke Aboth and to the Psalms,*® which 
would lead us to the conclusion that Muhammad was aware of these 
books since they were used reverently by the Jews in Arabia. They 
were read by the latter in their Synagogues, taught by them in 
their schools and were considered a guide for ethical conduct. Accord- 
ing to Horovitz: “it is not quite out of place to call attention to the 
Aramaic form ‘pirkin,’ which Mohammed may have changed into 
‘furkan,’ and the word ‘pirkan’ would be even still closer to the Koranic 
form, which form ‘pirkan’ is repeatedly mentioned in the Baraita 
Frubin 54b and which is there employed with reference to the doc- 
trines handed over by Moses to the individual groups and to the people 
as a whole.’’™ 


7 Geiger, op. ctt., p. 55; Hirschfeld, New Researches ..., p. 68; Margoliouth, 
ERE, Vol. X, p. 539; Néldeke, Neue Beitrdge..., pp. 23 f.; J. Wensinck, Furkdn, 
E. I., Vol. II (1927), p. 120; Mark Lidzbarski, ‘“‘Islim und Salam’”’ in ZSVG, Vol. 
I, p. 92; J. Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 216-18; R. Dvorak, ‘‘Uber die Fremdworter 
im Koran,” in Sitsungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, Philos.-hist. Klasse, Bd. 109 
(Wien, 1885), p. 499. 

§ D. S. Margoliouth, op. cit., p. 145. 

9 Baidawi, 3:2 +) ip However, Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 24, in his comment on 
this verse, explains the term OW x as a derivation from the verb (9 ys, 
t.e. “to separate,” which denotes the Torah, since the Torah distinguishes 
between truth and falsehood and between things permitted and _ prohibited. 
Zamakhshari gives the same explanation, Vol. I, p. 75. Cf. Horovitz, HUCA, 
pp. 205-6; Frankel, Fremdwérter, p. 248; 4:163; Tabari, Tafsir, Vol. 6, p. 18. 

10 Many of the sayings and ideas in Suras two and three appear to be a replica 
of Psalms 104-8. In another place in the Koran, Muhammad states, ‘‘and already 
we have written in the Psalms () ¥ 3!) after the reminder that ‘the earth shall 
my righteous servants inherit’ ’’ (21:105). The latter phrase repeats Ps. 37:29, 
‘the righteous shall inherit the land, and dwell therein forever.’’ Cf. Schwally, 
ZDMG, LI, p. 133; Is. 60:21. 

1 Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 217-18. It is possible that Muhammad adopted the 
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As for the clause, “‘and kill each other,”’ the original reads faqtula 
anfusakum™ which may also mean “kill yourselves.’’ In Baidawi 
and Zamakhshari we find two explanations: one, that those who did 
not worship the golden calf should kill those who did;?3 the second, 
that they should destroy their evil inclinations, for he who never 
chastises himself never pleases himself, and he who never kills himself 
never lives.“ The first explanation has a counterpart in rabbinic 
literature. The Talmud’ states that Levi’s tribe did not worship the 
golden calf and therefore was told to kill the sinners. 

Regarding the expression ‘‘kill each other,’’ Baidawi comments: 
‘Kill yourselves so that you may live.’’"® This is a counterpart of the 
talmudic statement: ‘‘What shall a man do to live? They replied: 
‘Let him mortify himself.’ '’?7 

As to thumma ‘afauna ‘ankum'® (then we forgave you), Zamakhshari 
states that it refers to the Israelites making atonement’? for the sin 
of the golden calf. A broader concept of the efficacy of repentance, no 
matter how grievous the sins might be, is constantly stressed by the 
rabbis: ‘‘The Israelites made the (golden) calf only in order to place 
a good argument in the mouth of the penitents.’’?° 


term furgdn from the word o’p1p> in the talmudic passage: o’p1pd amin snbn 
(a’y ,v’x yyn170). Of interest is the phrase yauma 'l-furgdni in 8:43 which is identical 
with the expression in the Targum I Sam. 11:13, x:p1», meaning ‘‘deliverance.” 

See, however, J. Rivlin, ‘“jwvpa (ols ly wp.pn” in Gotthold Wetl Jubilee 


Volume, pp. 24-33. 
Iva SJ @ 
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% Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 75: 
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4 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 25: 
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5 B. Yom. 66b. 

%6 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 25. 

17 Literally, ‘‘ ‘kill himself,’ with study and hard work,” mm ws Wy’ AD 
(w’y 3°59 pn) oxy mp md Wo. Cf. 2:149, note 7. 

x Re L ac ~. 

# Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 75, @@) Cy. 

°° (9°y Tr may) main ‘Sys> ap pnp pnd nde Sayn nn Sane wy wd. 
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VERSE 52 


And when ye said to Moses, ‘O Moses! we will not 
believe in thee until] we see God manifestly,’ and the 
thunderbolt caught you while ye yet looked on.* 


This story is found in the Midrash: ‘‘The voice of the second 
(commandment) went forth, and they (the Israelites) were quickened 
(after they were alive and had fallen on their faces and died), and they 
stood upon their feet and said to Moses: Moses, our teacher! We are 
unable to hear any more the voice of the Holy One, blessed be He, for 
we shall die even as we died (just now), as it is said, ‘And they said 
unto Moses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear: but let not God 
speak with us, Jest we die’ (Exod. 20:19). And now, why should we 
die as we died (just now) ?’” 

Sifre’ takes the Hebrew word Bamar’ah in Num. 12:6 to mean the 
vision of the word and not of the Shekinah. According to Sa‘adia Gaon 
and others, the various allusions in the Bible to ‘seeing God”’ refer toa 
special light created for the vision of the prophets.4 The phrase ‘They 
saw the God of Israel’’ (Ex. 24:10) is explained by Abraham Ibn Ezra 
to mean ‘They saw in a vision.’’§ In like manner, Isaiah and Ezekiel 
‘‘saw’’ the throne of God. The Talmud states that at ‘every word 
which went forth from the mouth of the Holy One, blessed be He, the 
souls of Israel departed, for it is said, My soul went forth when he spake 
(Cant. 5:6) .... He brought down the dew with which He will resur- 
rect the dead and revive them, as it is said: Thou, O God, didst send a 
plentiful rain, Thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when tt was weary" 
(Ps. 68:10).° 


t Cf. notes to 2:26, 60; and 4:152. 

*P.R.E., p. 325. According to Reckendorf, ‘‘Muhammad invented this story 
about the Israelites’ desire to ‘see God manifestly,’ but they were unable to see 
his vision and died. Then Moses interceded for them and God revived them,” 
nx word vba> xb ae cond men pys py ‘a mind wpa Sane a > 1abp ton m3 net 
O'N *S¥ MND NIP 18 7779P5Rk) .'7 ONT OTya mwD Sspnmay sob Imp" IND 
(77 An ,[»xp"5] wopd> ,.NTIPI JOIN. 

3 ([F] 1p spo ,jmdbyna wo; B. Shab. 88b—89a. 

4V. Aptowitzer, m287 ‘ww by abyp bw witwa nea, Tarbig, Vol. II, #3, 1931, 
pp. 278 f. 

5 ANI32 NNDA. 

6B. Shab. 88b; cf. Geiger, op. cit., pp. 161-62, quoting the following rabbinical 
story: 1m3> nx PRN vm wip iyo9!eM naz we a’apn who Sew: wee oat We 
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According to Baidawi and Zamakhshari, seventy’ leaders re- 
quested of Moses to see God, otherwise they would not believe in 
Him. This probably is based on the story in the Bible that seventy of 
the elders of Israel saw the God of Israel: ‘‘Then went up Moses, and 
Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; and they 
saw the God of Israel... .’’ (Exod. 24:9-10). 


xd) wan Jinn yoy idyp ny sens) dg] nN DD ne Ab Mme yn ow dip me pyniw 
ANY? (VE) ‘” OnDy Taqw by onoe Ani ond aban wrod iRaw p> twy> n> ons mn 
ody 55 ina ow am ina wo bp w afapn wba ans omdby mvpsa monn bax at 
VD) ND ADDN ‘A NWN AWN ]NDY) TIN Pp ond P33) OnDw 19>. However, Hirschfeld 
in New Researches..., p. 107n., claims that Geiger misunderstood verse 52. 
For, says he, in the Koran “it is the people who desire to see God, whilst 
Muhammed confounded Ex. 20:19 with 33:18 and Num. 16:22-35.’’ Cf. also 
[W] o’a nn xnd-op; [B] 5.7 wD IIN’ Dw Mpd; and A. S. Yahuda, “A Contribution 
to Qur’an and Hadith Interpretation” in Goldzither Memorial Volume, Budapest, 
1948, Part I, pp. 286 f. 
7 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 76: Ss pyro. Cf. Baidawi, ad loc. 
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VERSE 53 


Then we raised you up after your death; perhaps ye may 
be grateful. 


According to Moslem commentators, when Moses saw his seventy 
companions stricken dead he immediately ‘‘interceded for their restora- 
tion to life, on the ground that the people might suspect him of their 
murder.’’ God then restored them to life.t This Koranic verse seems 
to refer to the legend in the Talmud? that the Israelites, upon hearing 
the divine voice, died and were later restored to life. Another version 
in the Talmud states that the Israelites were restored by the inter- 
cession of the Torah itself.3 

Tabari comments: After the seventy were restored to life, they 
gazed at each other with amazement and said (to Moses): All your 
requests from God are fulfilled; pray that we too may become proph- 
ets. Moses implored God, whereupon they were inspired with proph- 
ecy. This is the meaning of the Koranic sentence: ‘‘Then we raised 
you up after your death.’ This tradition about the seventy people 
who became prophets probably has its origin in the biblical story 
(Num. 11:25): “and the Lord came down in the cloud, .. . and took 
of the spirit that was upon him, and put it upon the seventy elders...” 

According to Baidawi,’ they were punished because of their insis- 
tence on seeing God or comprehending Him in corporeal form, imagin- 


* Tafsir-i-Raufi, quoted by Wherry, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 309. 

2B. Shab. 88b; cf. notes to 2:52; B. Hag. 12b. 

32:52 note 3: cf. Ps. 106:8; ‘Nevertheless He saved them for His name's 
sake ..."’ Ps. 106:23: “Had not Moses His chosen stood before Him in the breach, 
to turn back His wrath, lest He should destroy them.”’ Also 9x7 NY OAT IY 
ona mn ody ...adp ne pyow ras ms pai ym yop ioe mas INT! Aap DoD 
J7272 TRS wD) ToRw onDy tat by ono» AnD ond mban ord ikaw pow “Noy? nd 
(1 ,0'5p .nan mov) ...jnow mm yp ... aap ‘edo oven om>y nepa mann bx 
see also () "Bp ,739 123703) Vat nk ond pnpm n’apm tn mye mma; and Jellinek, 
op. cit., Part I, p. 69 

4 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 224: ! . 
Oye AS ay dl epay shy ey ery bles [ls 
lle acc Sibel Vi te als Ww dl ge Cl Ile 

woes tll rps ... al les sla 

Ss Referring to 2:52. 
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ing that God possesses dimensions and is comprehensible to the 
human senses. He adds that some Moslem traditionalists maintain 
that a fire descended from heaven and killed them.‘ This very same 
idea is found in Maimonides’ Guide: ‘But the ‘nobles of the Children 
of Israel’ were impetuous, and allowed their thoughts to go un- 
restrained: what they perceived was but imperfect’... ‘‘They are 
blamed for the nature of their perception, which was to a certain 
extent corporeal — a result which necessarily followed, from the fact 
that they ventured too far before being perfectly prepared. They 
deserved to perish, but at the intercession of Moses this fate was 
averted by God for the time. They were afterwards burnt at Taberah, 
except Nadab and Abihu, who were burnt in the Tabernacle of the 
congregation, according to what is stated by authentic tradition.’’? 


¢ Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 25: 
ans SW vl In eel porn wb » Cassi, slall ba 
Ula he Vy ltl 3d elorYl 455 55 Iled plo 
ASS Ce dap AS, Gy Ol GSS b dle cay ZI 
2 egal 2 Lewd | oy yb Ss ol> Ae eles 6 Yl es cn poll ENS 
Cf. ((W] n’py De kD) O'DwT 1D ANY’D WR 1_70). 

7 Moses Maimonides, The Guide for the Perplexed, tr. by M. Friedlander, 
London, 2nd ed. 1942, pp. 18-19. Cf. meio win one oipon wd da am nd 19145 4'R 
wv ede ry moyd pny yaw n’spr aps aoe onoyd pdior pene idop yy en) bared ras 


‘Dy myow oe 79> ry wy wT Kd dp ne pyDeM IDT) ND TDD Me RTT IDR PP IDIN 
(2.85 ,739 nipw) m73°MN1. 
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VERSE 54 


And we overshadowed you with the cloud, and sent down 
the manna and the quails; ‘Eat of the good things we 
‘have given you.’ They did not wrong us, but it was 
themselves they were wronging. 


In this verse,? the Koran mentions the great events in the life of 
the Israelites in the desert, the pillars of cloud, the manna and the 
quails. The former served as a protection and the latter provided 
them with sustenance. 

The Talmud declares that the pillar of cloud completed? the pillar 
of fire, and the pillar of fire completed the pillar of cloud. According to 
a Jewish tradition, when Israel was almost overtaken by the Egyp- 
tians before they reached the Sea of Reeds, the pillars changed direction. 
‘‘And the angel of God, who went before the camp of Israel, removed 
and went behind them”’ (Exod. 14:19).3 This, the Midrash explains, 
was due to the approach of the Egyptians who had been throwing 
arrows and stones at the Israelites. The pillar of cloud served as a 
protection by intercepting the missiles.‘ 

The pillar of cloud (one of seven) that moved in front of Israel also 
served to level hills’ and to fill valleys so that Israel might have an 
easy road on which to travel.® 


* Compare Ps. 105:39-40, ‘“‘He spread a cloud for a screen; And fire to give 
light in the night. They asked, and He brought quails, And gave them in plenty 
the bread of heaven.”’ 

2 I. e. overlapped (obwn). B. Shab. 23b. Cf. also: tye ainsn Pp pyn wip Kd 
(x’p ,nbwa andvap) moix ONN Dy AN OMpP pIyN Ty. 

3Cf.: saya Seow wndoa ne aan covaxnd qenm .bxawd pyn .qenm jaya mm 
ona ppp osspA ym one pme posi aKa yaw bene ne prin dea OSD) 
({[B] > .7%_ nbwa smo jaw mpd) omy odapp pym qxbom wminwoba SN) O'xN; 
also: (1’B .nbwa and van) ody pw qabom pyr am. 

4y> xuyt xnpy Sen pavana yo xn Sew RN wD OTP Tat wT RONDD Don 
pan Sapp gay mm Seawed poser pr ppnat oxoxp $533 yo pmrana yD NI TD Ip 
(vo ."> ,mow ,ndbwrm oon). Also: “...If one of the Israelites dropped out from 
under the wings of the cloud, the pillar of cloud gathered him from behind until 
he joined the main body.”” M.S.N., p. 61. 

s.ndbva nye wyp>*) ...1>°30 main $2) iva Non b> omwd qbaD Ane In 
(M’D5 1D4. 

6 M.S.N., p. 61: ‘Every hilly place it (the cloud) levelled, and every depression 
it raised, and it killed the serpents and the scorpions...” 
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Regarding the second part of the Koranic’ verse, we find a 
comparable idea in the Talmud: ‘‘The flesh for which they asked 
improperly was given to them at an improper time; whereas the bread 
for which they asked properly was given to them in its proper time.’’ 

The Moslem commentators who discuss this Koranic verse about 
the miracles in the desert reveal a thorough acquaintance with 
rabbinic lore. Zamakhshari writes that the clouds came down to 
Israel as a protection and followed the Israelites in all their vicissitudes 
in order to protect them against the sun. Likewise, a pillar of fire 
descended in the night to illuminate their way. Also their apparel 
was protected from mud or from being worn out.? Each one of these 
remarks is traceable to rabbinic sources. The rabbis tell us that the 
clouds formed a canopy,’® that is, a protection against the sun, and 
also served to protect the clothing of the Israelites. ‘'The clouds 
encased them, preventing their apparel from wrinkling and protecting 
them from dust, thus avoiding the need for laundering.’’3 

According to Jabari, the clothing also expanded in proportion 
with the growth of the people.* This tradition, too, has its origin in 
Jewish sources, which claim that ‘‘the Divine clouds of glory rubbed 
the dirt from their garments and bleached them so that they looked 
like new; and as the children grew, their garments grew with them.’’s 


7 The Koranic terms for ‘‘manna’’ and “quails” (Mann and Salwé) are similar 
to the Hebrew man and selaw and always occur together. The Aramaic is Salwe 
or Salwat (Targum Jonathan Num. 11:32). Cf. Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 210, 222. 

®B. Yoma 75a—75b. 

9 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 77: 
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139 "ny Kd moID px; cf. ([W] 2p ‘'y VON NIP VND) YA NAD sy M03. 
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2 () 3 mye) sano ond sean moo. Cf. B. Suk. 2a. 
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% Tabari, Vol. I, p. 227: 
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In discussing the manna, Zamakhshari and Jabari quote a tradi- 
tion to the effect that it was the kind of food called Taranjabin in 
Persian.*® In Jewish literature, the heretic Hiwi al-Balkhi, who lived 
in the 9th century, expresses the same opinion.?? 

Zamakhshari also adds that the south wind gathered the manna 
daily for the Israelites.** Since there is no mention of a wind in the 
Bible in connection with the manna, it would appear that Zamakh- 
shari confuses this with the quails, about which it is stated in the 
Bible: ‘‘And there went forth a wind from the Lord, and brought 
across quails from the sea, and let them fall by the camp...”’ (Num. 
11:31) This is also in line with Jabari’s comment that the south 
wind gathered the quails.*9 


by wpna baa wine no b> ain bn S'e epost ya dy... poyo ands xo qnoDe anos 
Q'nn ws apy .nyow wyp>») ry. 

1% Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 77: 
pop cy a fe oe Al sna [oll pele I 
¢ be OQlisl JN oped ¢ sb SI pal. Tabari, Vol. I, p. 225: 

17 J. Rosenthal, ‘‘Hiwi al-Balkhi,” in JQR (New Series), XXXVIII #3, p. 18; 
cf. Ibn Ezra to Exod. 16:13. . 

%8 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 77: rece pws w gtl ssl Cans 9, 

19 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 226: 
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VERSE 57 


When Moses, too, asked drink for his people and we said, 
‘Strike with thy staff the rock,’ and from it burst forth 


twelve springs; each man among them knew his drinking 
place. ‘Eat and drink of what God has provided, and 
transgress not on the earth as evildoers.’ 


In one place in the Bible, Moses was directed to strike the rock: 
‘And the people thirsted there for water; and the people mur- 
mured against Moses, and said: ‘Wherefore hast thou brought us up 
out of Egypt, to kill us and our children and our cattle with thirst?’ 
And Moses cried unto the Lord, saying: ‘What shall I do unto this 
people? they are almost ready to stone me.’ And the Lord said unto 
Moses: ‘Pass on before the people, and take with thee of the elders 
of Israel; and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thy 
hand, and go. Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock 
in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water 
out of it, that the people may drink’ ”’ (Exod. 17:3-6). In another 
passage, however, Moses was told to speak to the rock: “And the 
Lord spoke unto Moses, saying: “Take the rod, and assemble the 
congregation, thou, and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye unto the 
rock before their eyes, that it give forth water; and thou shalt bring 
forth to them water out of the rock; so thou shalt give the congregation 
and their cattle drink’’’ (Num. 20:7-8). In this Koranic verse 
Muhammad uses the first version.' 

Zamakhshari seems to be aware of both references in the Bible 
and comments that first Moses struck the rock and water emerged, 
but then the Israelites said, ‘Should the rod be lost, we too will be 
lost.’ Therefore, God said to Moses, ‘Speak to the rock but do not 
use the rod to strike it; perhaps they will be instructed.’? 

The references in the Bible about “‘striking’’ or “‘speaking”’ to the 
rock are also discussed by the rabbis. According to them, just as 
punishment and coercion are required in the training of a child, 


Cf. Ps. 105:41: ‘‘He opened the rock, and waters gushed out; They ran, a 
river in the dry places.” 
4 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 78: 
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and whereas words are used when he is mature, so here, too, Moses 
was directed to “‘strike’’ the rock when it was a smail stone, but 
to ‘‘speak”’ to 1t when it developed into a rock.’ A less naive explana- 
tion is found in Midrash Lekak Job. There we find that God’s 
miracles assumed differing meanings. At the beginning, God told 
Moses ‘‘to strike the rock,’’ and later on ‘‘to speak to it,”’ in order to 
prove the might of God as it reveals itself in different forms.‘ 
Another interesting tradition is found in Zamakhshari, viz. that 
Adam brought the rock down from Paradise. From him it passed 
through many hands and finally fell into the hands of Jethro,’ who 
gave it to Moses, his son-in-law, together with the rod.° There is no 
mention of the rock’ in rabbinic literature, but we do find reference to 


3 ais Saw pws yb inp 139 yop ayn. b's od NO omom vybon bx onasn 
woy bax sa mom ‘wom mon yop at yoo anws mend n’apn aDN 4D WID’D RIN 
(jown ton .npn nyow wip>*) ybon dx onan. 

¢([B]  wnbwa wow mpd; cf. cox adnna oad ar port pee aap be ymmxo wd... 
wiw> ...a'apn $e inna n> yenad jonnan ond sox mwal orp 1200 IN¥) T¥3 MDM ond 
sox 995 onpay owin xbx card ar port obiyn am sapee wp Sy onpiD) mmr pre 
pert’ mot panan onwy ede opm wx’ AaT2 Ne ID UwIpAdD °a ompR Kd 
(1,39 .ApN ,737b3 JNNAWI RNP DD). 

5Shu'aib Gwar; cf. Ndldeke-Schwally, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 151 note 9; 
Horovitz, HUCA, p. 172. 

6 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 78: . 
ab ent SI ig Ge otis EAI Cp pol dew! Lis 

Leas a aI 

7 The rock could, however, be identified, and it was so pointed out to Moses 
by God (Pestkia Num. 20). According to the Yaleuf (763), mentioned in footnote 3 
of this verse, it was the same rock that Moses used in Horeb and in the Wilderness 
of Zion. Thus, the Moslem idea of the rock having passed through many hands 
may have some relation to the rock carried around by Moses. Zamakhshari (sd¢d.) 
also relates that the rock had four corners (square), and out of each corner there 
flowed three springs, one for each tribe. The Israelites, he says, were 600,000 in 
number, and camped on a plain shih miles long. 


eae ty dm 9 Ay Sa ‘om CIT d>~ 4) day I a) len ys oe 
ys sil bi Jl 7 J 9 d> ‘; Jes ye law JIN one 
Ay te Lol well dawg cal GL Cw Igy tata al 


That the camp of Israel occupied a space of twelve miles is found in Talmud 
Yerushalmi where it is stated that a disciple should not give an Halakic decision 
in the place where his teacher resides, unless there is a distance of twelve miles 
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the rod.* The rod was one of the ten things created by God at twilight 
on the eve of the Sabbath.? 

The reference here to ‘‘twelve springs’’ is probably based on the 
story in the Aggada about the travels of the Israelites in the desert 
when rivers were said to have formed around each tribe.?° 


between them, comparable to the space occupied by the camp of Israel. 1oxw 
spbery nobn) See manos bp a” oD pina ae Ty iat Dd ADdA mrad wodnd 
x’ oD myaw). Cf. B. Sanh. 5b; B. ‘Erub. 55b, and Maimonides, Hilkot Talmud 
Torah, V, Halakah 3. 

8 npp ron nine .»nyow ppd’; cf. > 7 mine yn onan; [F] mw xporw ,7D737 NNN DD; 
MTD MWD; N'Y .T2 ODD. 
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VERSE 58 


And when they said, ‘O Moses, we cannot always bear 
one kind of food; pray then thy Lord to bring forth for 
us of what the earth grows, its green herbs, its cucum- 
bers, its garlic, its lentils, and its onions.’ Said he, ‘Do 
ye ask what is meaner instead of what is best? Go down 
to Egypt, — there is what ye ask.’ Then they were 
smitten with abasement and poverty, and met with 
wrath from God.. That was because they had misbe- 
lieved in God’s signs and killed the prophets unde- 
servedly;! that was for that they were rebellious and 
had transgressed. 


In the Yalkut it is stated that the Israelites were afraid that the 
‘manna would cause their intestines to burst, and kill them.? Com- 
menting on the first part of the Koranic sentence Jabari writes: 
‘‘Moses said to the Israelites: “Would you prefer a thing of importance 
though small and limited in its nutritious value to a thing of greater 
importance and of higher nutritious value?’ '’3 This tale parallels the 
story found in Szfre,4 which reads as follows: ““R. Shimeon says: ‘The 
manna tasted according to their fancy, except for those five kinds of 
food (viz. melons, cucumber, leeks, onions and garlic)... The sages 
say: ‘The manna tasted according to their fancy, but they saw only 
manna, as it is said: Our soul is dried away, there is nothing at all 
save this manna to look upon.’ ’’S 

The Koranic expression, ‘‘Go down to Egypt,’”® is reminiscent of 


2 Cf. 3:20, 108, 177. 
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3 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 237: 
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5 M.S.N., p. 68; cf. B. Yom. 75a. 

6 Ali, op. cit., p. 36 n., considers the translation ‘Go down to Egypt”’ as erroneous 


and renders the phrase as “Enter a City,” since the word misr is used here as a 
common noun. This city would probably refer to Hazeroth (Num. 11:35). 
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Moses’ admonitions, where the great leader rebukes the Israelites for 
their disobedience, and threatens: ‘‘And the Lord shall bring thee back 
into Egypt in ships, by the way whereof I said unto thee: ‘Thou shalt 
see it no more again...’ ”’ (Deut. 28:68). 

As for the last part of this Koranic verse, telling of the unjust 
slaying of the prophets, Geiger thinks that it is probably a reference 
to Jesus.?, However, there is in the Aggada a comparable story that 
the Israelites, during Moses’ first stay on Mount Sinai, called upon 
their Elders to make a god for them. When the Elders refused, Israel 
killed them outright; they also killed Hur, the prophet, son of Miriam, 
for the same reason.° 

The Talmud comments on the biblical verse, ‘‘And when Aaron 
saw this, he built an altar before it’’ (Exod. 32:5), as follows: ‘‘What 
did he (Aaron) actually see?...He saw Hur lying slain before him 
and said (to himself): if I do not obey them, they will now do unto me 
as they did unto Hur, and so will be fulfilled (the fear of) the prophet, 
Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of God?’ 
(Lam. 2:20).9 


7 Geiger, op. ctt., p. 196, ‘Was sich wohl auf Jesus bezieht.”’ 

Sy5pe JD \yowe pra... obs n> mwy op ...7n> nom opin byw Serio b> dDD3 
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° B. Sanh. 7a; cf. Rashi to Exod. 32:5. 
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VERSE 60 


And when we took a covenant with you and held the 
mountain over you; ‘Accept what we have brought you 
with strong will, and bear in mind what is therein, 
haply ye yet may fear.’ 


According to Zamakhshari, Moses brought the tablets to the 
Israelites and when they became aware of the burdening and taxing 
precepts contained therein, they refused to accept them. Whereupon, 
God commanded Gabriel to uproot the mountain and hold it over 
their heads, saying, “Accept them (the precepts) lest I shall drop it 
(the mountain) on you.’”! 

A counterpart to this interpretation is found in the Talmud: 
‘““R. Abdimi b. Hama b. Hasa said: This teaches that the Holy One, 
blessed be He, overturned the mountain upon them like an (inverted) 
cask, and said to them, ‘If ye accept the Torah, ’tis well; if not, there 
shall be your burial.’ '’? 

Tabari calls attention to the fact that the word 7#r, used here for 
mountain, is of foreign (Syriac) origin. He states that some maintain 
that this is the mountain Moses spoke from.’ This is merely a further 
illustration of the linguistic influence of Judaism on the Koran which 
is evidenced by the Koranic usage of many biblical terms and names 
such as: Saum (Zom—fast); Sadaqah (Zedakah—righteousness, char- 
ity); Malak ( Mal’ak—Angel) ; Shaitan (Safan—leader of the devils) ; 
Kitab (Ketab—Scriptures) ; Taurat (Torah—Torah) ; Hai (Hay—Liv- 


t Zamakhshari, Vol. IJ, p. 80: 
Ud be ITS IPE prele pt ale Gey ol tls, 
re Sy gigs alld adyy abel  pbll dd Up 
Md ge Rie gill Vy eld Ol Quy 
2B. Shab. 88a; cf. wyw> ONN Yo KNOY youd AVY) IOIPA ADD! D'yN) ... ADD 


("’y m’p naw ,mipoin) nditn wan. As for the people who refused to accept the Torah 
because of the many precepts they would have to fulfill, see Mekilta, Yithro, ch. 5 [W]. 


3 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 247: 
i " bel FL dL sbdly 
wll pS G Gol ob soll Uy jie yl db 
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ing); Qayyim (Kayyam—Abiding); Al-Wahtd (’Ehad—the one); Sabt 
(Shabbat—Sabbath); Khafiah (Het—sin); Jahannam (Gehinnom— 
hell); Din (Din—judgment); Jannah (Gan ‘Eden—Paradise); Adam 
(Adam—Adam); Nuk (Noah—Noah) ; Ibrahim (A braham—Abraham) ; 
Lit (Lof—Lot); Isma‘il (Yishma‘el—Ishmael) ; Ishaq (Y1zhak—Isaac) ; 
Ya‘qub (Ya‘'akob—Jacob); Yusuf (Yosef—Joseph); Masa (Moshe— 
Moses); Hdrtin (‘Aharon—Aaron); Aiyib ('Iyob—Job); Daéa’iud 
(David—David); Sulaiman (Shelomoh—Solomon); Ilyés (Eliahu— 
Elijah); Alyasa’ CElisha'—Elisha); Yianus (Yonah—Jonah); ‘Uszair 
(‘Ezra—Ezra).‘ 

Here Muhammad uses the term Jur for mountain because it is 
called Turd in the Targumim.5 


4 Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 145-87; cf. David Kuenstlinger, ‘ ‘Kitab’ und ‘ahlu 
l-kitab’ im Kuran,”’ in Rocenitk Orientalistyceny, Lwéw, 1928, Vol. IV, pp. 238-47; 
2:1-2; 2:20; 2:28-30; 179-81. 

5S Exod. 19:18. See, however, A. Mingana, Syriac Influence on the Style of the 
Kur’an, reprint, 1927, pp. 11-17; A. S. Yahuda, Goldzther Memorial Volume, Part I, 
p. 282 f.; A. Geiger, ZDMG, Vol. XXI, p. 688; Néldeke-Schwally, op. c#t., Vol. I, 
pp. 112 f.; Hirschfeld, Beiirdge..., p. 38; Lidzbarski, ‘‘Neue Gotter,” Nachrichten 
von der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u Géttingen, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, 1916, Berlin, p. 90; David Kuenstlinger, ‘Tir und Gabal im 
Kuran,”’ tbid., pp. 58-67. 
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VERSE 61 


Then did ye turn aside after this, and were it not for 
God’s grace towards you and His mercy, ye would have 
been of those who lose. Ye know too of those among 
you who transgressed upon the Sabbath,! and we said, 
‘Become ye apes, despised and spurned.’ 


Torrey states that there is no Aggadic source for ‘‘the incident of 
the Breakers of the Sabbath, who changed into apes.’’? However, 
it is possible that Muhammad derived this bit of legend from the 
story in the Talmud about the transformation of a class of sinners into 
apes, wild beasts and other wild animals.3 ‘‘R. Jeremiah b. Eleazar 
said: They split up into three parties. One said, ‘Let us ascend and 
dwell there;’ the second, ‘Let us ascend and serve idols;’ and the third 
said, ‘Let us ascend, and wage war (with God).’ The party which 
proposed, ‘Let us ascend, and dwell there’ — the Lord scatiered them: 
the one that said ‘Let us ascend and wage war’ were turned to apes, 
spirits, devils and night-demons.. .’"4 

The word Sabé5 (used in Arabic for the seventh day) is the equiv- 


Cf. 4:153; 7:163-166; 16:125. Cf. Hirschberg, op. cit., p. 316 note 41. 

2 Op. cit., p. 68; Torrey’s statement is based on Geiger’s remark (p. 181) that 
no trace is to be found of such a transformation in Jewish writings. 

3 Hirschfeld, op. ctt., p. 108, doubts whether Muhammad knew of this legend. 
He claims that ‘‘The matter seems to me to rest on a misunderstanding on the part 
of the compilers, or those who ) Copied the revelations from the original notes. The 


word in question, gtradatan, os 2 vl, iS recorded in the dictionaries as plural of 
gird, meaning an ape. If we read girdén fol >) rl, vermin (and in the archetype 
of that passage the difference between these two readings was probably difficult 
to distinguish), the verse would be a mistaken rendition of Exod. 16:20, 24. The 
mistake was probably caused by the circumstance that the transformation of 
living human beings into apes seemed much more fitting than into worms. Now 
the reason of the transformation is, in the Qordn, disobedience in connection with 
the Sabbath, which is the same cause as mentioned in the Pentateuch. Instead 
of the food left over night, Muhammed has the disobedient persons transférmed. 
The words, ‘those who go too far’, are perhaps a rendering of Exod. 16:29, and 
refer to a given space of ground in the sense of the Rabbinical interpretation 
(Mishnah Erfibin, 2:3).” 

4Cf. B. Sanh. 109a; Hirschfeld, Judische Elemente ... p. 65. 

5 Cw, 
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alent of the Hebrew Shabbat and the Aramaic Shabta’ (Exod. 20:8).® 
Muhammad, perhaps relying upon Ex. 16:4,9 considered only the Jews 
to be obligated to observe the Sabbath as stated in Ex. 30:13, 17'° and 
in the Midrash.** Though Muhammad chose Friday to take the place 
of the Jewish Saturday and the Christian Sunday, yet this day on 
which Moslerns are allowed to work, unlike the Jewish Sabbath, is not 
called the day of rest, but the ‘‘day of assembly,’’* being the holy 
day of the week." In the time of Muhammad, Jews in Arabia observed 
the Sabbath early on Friday.*4 It is quite possible that Muhammad 
took this pattern as a model for his ‘‘day of assembly.’’5 For he 


° now. 

™enav. Cf. Horovitz, Korantsche..., p. 96. 

§ Dozy (p. 177) claims that the Arabs adopted the names of the week-days 
from the Jews. The seventh day they call Sabt only. Cf. J. J. Rivlin, Gesetz tm 
Koran, p. 20n.: “Es verdient immerhin Beachtung, dass der feierlichste Sabbat- 
gottesdienst, die naw nbsp, schon am Freitag, und zwar bei den jemenitischen 
Juden am frithen Nachmittag, stattfindet. Vielleicht ist diese naw nbsp in der von 
Becker Islam III 379, zitierten Tradition gemeint, in der M. sagt ‘wahle den Tag 
aus, an dem die Juden ihren Sabbat vorbereiten.’’’ See, however, I. Goldziher, 
“Die Sabbatinstitution im Islam" in Sefer Hasikaron D. Kaufmann, Breslau, 1900, 
p. 6. 

9 xb on nina qd°n wom yod. Cf. Goldziher, sbid., pp. 86 f. 

Cf. mnnaey onixpn 95> tn m>bipp onsenw wxD osinza) oN'aIs) 73 
(en xp orn oben TDS). 

x ([W] 8D RwN °D WNNSwT RNDDD NNdYDD) beneD mdbwA Naw PRY MD _»Iy> NIT NIK. 
Cf. also: (a’y n°3 primo) nav? xd md°5) 011 Sow AMD s/n Navy oO Dy; and the Sabbath 
Prayer Book: wnmipa on ,o°>°op waaiyd ob indran wh msann ob mbes 9 inn R1 
nana o3 wx spy’ yd mans inna yoy Seqw’d +5 ,ovday woe" KD. 

x2 dnad-| eo Cf. yor'sbs owe ory .wwoon JT by op avon wip *s4y pwrar.. 
prpbnnd J"Dom [em > NSD ININ INP N3v OW" .yiawa T3237 OVA OAD NIT .ONAN OY * 
(x .1°D Mow .WITY Ja wD) 109 Sx wp mbH) ONanD:. 

13 Even in the Jahiliyah period the term 4) 3 © was used for Friday, which 
is derived, according to Rivlin, from the Hebrew sy. dnd y was probably 
influenced by the Hebrew and Aramaic noi5, xnvi9. Cf. J. J. Rivlin, Gesetz tm Koran, 
p. 20 n. 

4 (3'y ,1> M573) nav anya nav bw *y 35; also: nav any pion by wap ond 1 
(n” noon .w’op nae msdn .apmn oP .o’an7) nae now: Row “py oY TYAD. 

15 dna (congregation) is the term used for the sixth day of the week and 
every Moslem is commanded by Muhammad to observe it (62:9). Muhammad 
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accepted the Jewish idea of making Friday a day of special prayers 
and also followed the Jewish practice of including a sermon in the 
service and making his followers bathe their bodies and wear special 
attire for the “day of assembly. ’’*Yet the spirit of a complete day of 
rest as practised by the Jews was alien to Muhammad.’? 

As for the Koranic statement about the Jews having transgressed 
the Sabbath, Baidawi says that this happened in the reign of King 
David, when a Jewish community dwelt in the city of Elath on the 
Red Sea. The Jews of Elath dug pits on the eve of the Sabbath so 
that on the day of rest the fish flowed abundantly into them. (God 
did this in order to tempt the people). And on Sunday the Israelites 
drew them out.” 

It is possible that this legend came into Moslem tradition through 
Karaite literature. For, according to talmudic and post-talmudic 
Halakah, it is permissible to spread ‘‘snares for wild beasts, fowls 
and fish”’ on the eve of the Sabbath.?® Nets for wild animals may not 


also ordered his followers not to fast on Fridays, which follows the Jewish practice 
in connection with the Sabbath. Hirschberg, op. cit., p. 196, cites a Moslem tradition 
that Muhammad told his followers that the commandment not to engage in war 
on the Sabbath was given to the Jews alone. Cf. Geiger, op. ctt., p. 53. 

** According to Moslem tradition each service must be preceded by a sermon 
which is considered part of it. Cf. Bu., Vol. I, p. 233: 


ee dat! oy Cede... gall Ley... Let bey 2... gall olf 
17 Wellhausen, Reste..., Vol. I, p. 142; Pollack, op. cét., p. 133; I. Goldziher, 
‘Die Sabbatinstitution im Islam,”’ in Gedenkbuch ...D. Kaufmann, pp. 86-91; M. 
Steinschneider, Polemische und Apologetische Literatur in Arabischer Sprache, 
Leipzig, 1877, pp. 320f.; A. Strauss, “oxborn vows von, in JIIIA IPO 
3°93 09°9395 warty n'+3)5, Jerusalem, 1950, pp. 46f.; Mittwoch, op. ctt., 
pp. 27 f. 
%8 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 26: 
all, Iglantly pall ale oslo yi B pee vl Gd cael 
sty abt Wd dl fale de UF Sey IIT gil dbs 
cls Sin par) pel Ty Se oe : Cac ‘e2 OS” 
J gltdl tll lyedy Wol> ly ed CO gee Lb abe 
i> YI ‘ee lp yolks Cael ee Lge Olt CIS, 


9 3"y I” Naw. 
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be spread, however, unless they may be caught the same day. But 
the school of Hillel permit it,?° so that they could be caught naturally in 
the net on the day of rest." It is only according to the Karaite Halakah 
that the spreading of nets for fish on the eve of the Sabbath was 
prohibited unless they could be caught while it is yet day.” 


20 Thid., 7°32) oY TiyaD ITN°y OTD NON ONT) MIDI) TN MITNSD pow PR ODN v's 
prnp. 

ar (9°y 2 nay wa) moon b> nubdip wm ov siyan ann. It seems unlikely that the 
Moslems were aware of the non-accepted opinion of the school of Shammai. 

2p NY Py JT sre naw pay vo NII. 
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VERSES 63-66 


And when Moses said to his people, ‘God bids you 
slaughter a cow,’ they said, ‘Art thou making a jest of 
us?’ Said he, ‘I seek refuge with God from being one of 
the unwise.’ They said, “Then pray thy Lord for us to 
show us what she is to be.’ He answered, ‘He saith it 
is a cow, nor old, nor young, of middle age between the 
two; so do as ye are bid.’ They said, ‘Pray now thy 
Lord to show us what her colour is to be.’ He answered, 
‘He saith it is a dun cow, intensely dun, her colour 
delighting those who look upon her.’ Again they said, 
‘Pray thy Lord to show us what she is to be; for cows 
appear the same to us; then we, if God will, shall be 
guided.’ He answered, ‘He saith, it is a cow, not broken 
in to plough the earth or irrigate the tilth, a sound one 
with no blemish on her.’ They said, ‘Now hast thou 
brought the truth.’ And they slaughtered her, though 
they came near leaving it undone. 


It is apparent that we have here a mixture of the story of the 
heifer in Num. 19 with the story of the calf mentioned in Deut. 21:1-9. 
In Jewish sources the red cow appears to be insensitive. The expres- 
sion ‘‘not broken in to plough the earth or irrigate the tilth’’ recalls 
the words in Num. 19:2, “faultless, wherein is no blemish, and upon 
which never came yoke,” as well as the discussion in the Talmud? 
about the prohibition of doing other work. Sifre compares the red 
cow with the heifer ‘‘which hath not been wrought with (Deut. 21:3)” 
and whose neck was broken in the valley.’ 

As for the age of the cow, there are two opinions in the Talmud. 
Rabbi Jose says she must be two years old, but the sages maintain 
that she may be three years old, and the prevailing law is that of the 
sages.4 It seems likely that the frequent talmudic comparisons 
between the red cow and the heifer caused Muhammad this confusion. 


Pow aD .DDVD poo pra pasy part xvoo pox Seer omar ya pm ‘3 ne Rw Ine "12 
nod NOMD ODD INN MTD) TDN AN POO AMIN PwMd AM PSN) ANN Pome. Aw 
({B] o°y .7 Npop .nap ‘BD NID ATT NNp’OD) orDyD nwdwi ornw W9y yD. 

2B. Sot. 46a; cf. Rashi, ad loc.; [F] s’oy 7’ .*nan xnpop; [B] 2 npn .xpyman; 
7,0 "a7 7D 1DS. 

3 [F] 22p xpop wnpm ap: mp bys noxdp aK ma ney na bow ows pay maay mo 
bys modo any na ney sin peta Sow cin; cf. also: Aaya nx NAA Py pram 
(7.82 O39) Sma nbayn ne op way? yor Ndy a tay? Nd owe pow Oma On, 

4 Mishnah, Par. 1:2. Cf. Sifre, sbid. 
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Zamakhshari says that the cow had to be ‘“‘dun”’ completely, even 
to its horns and hooves,’ and a similar statement is found in the 
Mishnah.° 

Tabari relates: ‘“There was a man in Israel who proudly honored 
his father. Once a man passed by him and offered to sell him precious 
stones. The father was then asleep and had the key to the money 
under his head. The man said, ‘I will sell you the pearls for 70,000 
worth of currency if you pay it immediately.’ But the devoted son 
answered, ‘Wait until my revered father will awaken, and then I'll 
pay you 80,000.’ The man said, ‘Wake him up right now and I'll sell 
them to you for 60,000,’ and so he went on until he offered them to 
the son for 30,000. The son refused, however, to awaken his father 
and increased the price to 100,000 if the man would wait. Finally 
the son said, ‘For no price will I disturb the sleep of my father.’ The 
reward of the pious son was that a red cow was born among his herd 
for which Moses gave him a very high price.’’? 

This story with slight variations recalls the legend in Kiddushin: 
“It was propounded of R. ‘Ulla: How far does the honour of parents 
(extend)? — He replied, Go forth and see what a certain heathen, 


s Zamakhshari, Vol. I, pp. 82-83: 
Ls” ol 2 63 5 inal oye ol OS Co le Bo aad Y 
Alby is 


. 6 Mishnah, Par. 2:2: ny one mpdby MIIpy mM. 
7 7 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 258: 
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Dama son of Nethinah by name, did in Askelon. The Sages once 
desired merchandise from him, in which there was 600,000 (gold 
denarii) profit, but the key was lying under his father, and so he did 
not trouble him. Rab Judah said in Samuel’s name: R. Eliezer was 
asked, How far does the honour of parents (extend)? — Said he, 
Go forth and see what a certain heathen, Dama son of Nethinah by 
name, did in Askelon. The Sages sought jewels for the ephod, at a 
profit of 600,000 (gold denarii) — R. Kahana taught: at a profit of 
800,000 — but as the key was lying under his father’s pillow, he did 
not trouble him. The following year the Holy One, blessed be He, 
gave him his reward. A red heifer was born to him in his herd.’’® 


* B. Kid., 31a. 
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VERSE 69 


Yet were your hearts hardened even after that, till 
they were as stones or harder still, for verily of stones 
are some from which streams burst forth, and of 
them there are some that burst asunder and the water 
issues out, and of them there are some that fall down 
for fear of God; but God is never careless of what ye do. 


Compare: ‘Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock 
in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water 
out of it, that the people may drink .. .”’ (Exod. 17:6); ‘And Moses and 
Aaron gathered the assembly together before the rock, and he said 
unto them: ‘Hear now, ye rebels; are we to bring you forth water out 
of this rock?’’? (Num. 20:10). The Koranic phrase “your hearts 
hardened’” recalls the Biblical words in Deut. 10:16. Similarly the 
idea that the heart hardens as stone recalls Ezekiel: ‘And I will give 
them one heart, and I will put a new spirit within you; and I will 
remove the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give them a heart 
of flesh’’ (Ezek. 11:19).3 

A parallel to the Koranic idea that man’s heart is harder than stone 
is found in Rashi’s commentary on Num. 20:12: “For if you had 
spoken to the rock and it had brought forth (water), I would have been 
sanctified in the eyes of the congregation, and they would have said; 
If this rock, which does not speak and does not hear, and does not 
require sustenance, fulfills the word of the Omnipresent, then cer- 
tainly we (should do so).’’4 

According to Rashi’s interpretation, which is undoubtedly based 
on midrashic lore, man can learn a lesson from the stone. Though 
a stone does not depend much on God's support, yet it readily fulfills 
His will, a fortiori a human being, who is sustained by God. 


Xi Cand, Cf. 2:82, Ale by old. 

2). .a5 -b5y and ayn ab 39; cf. Zech. 7:12 ow wy 035) and Jer. 5:3. 

3 Cf. Ezek. 36:26: ‘‘A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you a heart of flesh.” Also, Targum, ad loc.: »pn MITT RYWIT RA? MY TNR... 
... RISK. 

4P.R.C., Vol. IV, pp. 204-5. 
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VERSE 73 


And some of them there are, illiterate folk, that know not 
the Book,’ but only idle tales; for they do but fancy. 
But woe to those who write out the Book with their 
hands and say ‘this is from God’; to buy therewith a 
little price! and woe to them for what their hands have 
written, and woe to them for what they gain! 


Zamakhshari commenting on ‘“‘illiterate folk,’’ states that they are 
unfamiliar with writing and therefore unable to peruse the Torah 
and ascertain its true meaning.? 

Rodwell and Lane hold that the word “‘illiterate’’? (ummiyan, 
plural of umm7) refers to a non-Jew, who is unaware of or does not 
possess the Scriptures. Torrey, upholding this view, suggests that 
this is “simply the transfer into Arabic of the Hebrew géz, goyim. It 
was not coined by Mohammed, but was taken over by him from the 
speech which he heard. It designated any and all who were not of the 
Israelite race (as has already been said, and as is well known, Moham- 
med does not distinguish Christians from Israelites). The passage 
2:73, which has made trouble for previous explanations of the prob- 
lematic term, expresses the indignation and scorn with which the 
prophet replies to certain proselytes in one of the Medinese tribes, who 
had tried to trick or ridicule him by means of some ‘scripture’ of their 
own composition — a most natural proceeding for would-be Israelites. 
He has just been speaking of the Jews, and now continues: ‘And among 
them there are certain géyim, who do not know the scriptures, but only 
hope to appear to, and who think vain things. Woe to those who write 
out scriptures with their hands and then, say, This is from God!’ Here, 
the adjective is plainly used in reproach and contempt; elsewhere, it 
means precisely ‘Gentile,’ most obviously in 3:69!4 The Koran, then, 
gives no ground whatever for supposing Mohammed unlettered.’’s 


1 Cf. the expressions: (n"ypn 17.721 nyo wipd’) ovainoA AN dy Nnyo ANN ND Ty; 
(3,3 5D ,21y aMw) RIpOA AN IY>y OpIy mNN nD Ty. 

2 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 86: 

; Ud Le Ngdiny aly sll Iles CoN Onion Y 

30) eal i.e. ‘gentile, non-Jew or heathen.” 

4 Cf. Geiger, op. ctt., p. 49; Gastfreund, op. cit., Part I, p. 12. 

S Torrey, op. cit., p. 38. Torrey also quotes Ndéldeke-Schwally, op. cit., p. 14, 
who maintain that the term ummi refers to those ‘‘who do not have (‘or know’) 
the ancient holy scriptures.’’ Cf. Bu., Vol. 1V, g 400. 
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Horovitz thinks that in this verse “‘it is possible that the word 
might have been confused with the ‘ammé ha-’ares,’ those among the 
Jews who do not know the law.’®... However, in 62:2 ‘Allah is 
praised for having raised up among the ‘ummiyiin’ a prophet who was 
one of their midst, and for this reason Mohammed calls himself ‘an- 
nabi al ummi’ in 7:156, 158, because he came from the ranks of the 
Arabs, i. e., from one of the ‘umm6t ha-‘6lam,’ and not from Israel. . .’’7 
Muhammad ‘“‘learned of the ‘ummd6t h&-‘dlam’ through the Jews in 
Medina and formed the word ‘ummi’ in accordance with this term.’’® 

Thus it is possible that the term wmmiyin here and in 7:156° is 
derived from the Hebrew ‘‘'Ummoti ha‘Olam."’" Muhammad in an- 
nouncing himself ‘‘the seal of the prophets’’ wished to indicate that 
he is the ‘‘prophet unto all the nations.’’?° 


6 Horovitz, HUCA, p. 191. 

7 Ibtd., p. 190. 

8 Ibid., pp. 190-91. As to the term Nabi, see Horovitz, HUCA, p. 223 and 
Néldeke-Schwally, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 159f., and notes to 2:254; 3:4,75. 

eM gall Syn sl 

te Jer. 1:5, ord waa; cf. 7:156, 158, ‘Whom they find written down with 
them in the law (6 \, pl #) ... Say, ‘O ye folk! Verily, I am the apostle of God 
unto you all,’ — of Him whose is the kingdom of the heavens and the earth .. .”’ 
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VERSE 74 


And then they say, ‘Hell fire shall not touch us save 
for a number of days.’ Say, ‘Have ye taken a covenant 
with God?’ but God breaks not His covenant. Or do ye 
say of God that which ye do not know? 


The Koranic reference to ‘‘a number of days” recalls the talmudic 
statement that the trial of the transgressors in hell lasts twelve? 
months.3 In 2:161 Muhammad states: ‘‘When those who are followed 
clear themselves of those who followed them, and see the torment, and 
the cords are cut asunder.” This idea brings to mind the rabbinic 
statement that on the Day of Judgment God will separate (untie) 
the (bad) followers from their leaders who will not be able to be helped 
by the latter.‘ 


Cr. 3:23: 

2 According to R. Johanan b. Nuri the judgment of certain sinners will last 
‘‘(only) from Passover to Pentecost,’’ 4. e. seven weeks. Mishnah ‘Eduy. 2:10 [D]. 

3(’3 paw ny .meD) win 3” oI Oyen wpwD; cf. 2:160. 

‘The Talmud distinguishes incidental sinners from heretics and consigns to 
never extinguished fire those who misled others and caused them to sin, and those 
who isolated themselves from the community (B. R. H. 17a). 
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VERSE 77 


And when we took? from the children of Israel a cov- 
enant, saying, ‘Serve ye none but God, and to your two 
parents show kindness, and to your kindred and the 
orphans and the poor, and speak to men kindly, and be 
steadfast in prayer, and give alms’; and then ye turned 
back, save a few of you, and swerved aside. 


Chapter nineteen in Leviticus, which, as the rabbis rightly note, 
contains the major principles of Judaism,? embraces almost every 
precept enumerated in this Koranic verse, 1. e., monotheism, covenant, 
honorable dealing, no talebearing or malice, reverence for parents, 
consideration for the poor, for the needy and for the stranger.3 Though 
prayer is not explicitly mentioned in Leviticus 19, the precept has 
been deduced from the biblical command, “Ye shall be holy; for 
I the Lord your God am holy” (Lev. 19:2).4 As to ‘‘speak to men 
kindly,’’ we may find a parallel in the rabbis’ interpretation of the 
words ‘‘not (to) bear sin’’ (Lev. 19:17). According to them even an 
admonition to improve one’s deeds should be uttered in a friendly 
way.’ Other parallels are found in Aboth: “‘and judge all men in the 
scale of merit,’’® and in the Talmud, where it is stated that ‘‘addressing 
words of comfort’’ is even higher than charity.’ 


1 Ali, Holy Qur-dn, p. 44, translates ‘‘we made a covenant with.” 

"2 Rashi to Lev. 19:2: Sapna u new mtn tooo... daw a my 55 bx 957 
ma pbn mn ‘p11 aw pp. 

3 Ibid.; the Midrash, too, equates the precepts enumerated here to the ten 
commandments ([B] 2 o°w7p ,xoImn) mona poids miata bow Dd. 

4 Kedfishah (holiness) is attained ‘‘by doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with our God,” P. H., p. 498 n. 1n0v ,Sxqw’> a’apn ape JD... ean wip 
({B] 1) .o wip .koImn) ... OINN TWDYD IN) LAT) Mane yow neap Nisd MSD. 

s.oviip wwipo) ron wy xen edo b¢n manyp 291 Is ne ope D129... main mDIm 
R°D9 JTAaND O7aTS IYSPM maa 1a qranp yd AwinD ynun 9D pny’ a’ 3((W] v'py 
(a’y YW ,3’a) mo. 

6 Mishnah Ab., 1:6. 

7B. Shab. 127a; cf. also the following: 7¥°> mp’ 0° 1303 oN b> nN Sapp “mM 
ox sinsn vdy mdbyp poxa owas pip odiyaw maw mund b> wand yn) OTN ON TWOd¥D 
sinon yoy mbyp o> 15 Ind xd ODN MID? OD Ta0a wan ns Sapon bax ob 1b mr Nb 
x’ oo’p nvyn vob pbn 3(a%D AID aatax) odiyse maw mano So 1 yn dN 


and ‘‘Good manners are preferred for you,’’ Bu., Vol. IV, p. 167, apna pole Js 
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Other relevant biblical passages are: ‘‘And He declared unto you 
His covenant, which He commanded you to perform .. .’’ (Deut. 4:13). 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before Me’ (Ex. 20:3). ‘And ye 
shall serve the Lord your God” (Exod. 23:25). ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother”’ (Ex. 20:12 and Deut. 5:16) .... “‘Thou shalt surely 
open thy hand unto thy poor and needy brother, in thy land’”’ 
(Deut. 15:11). “When thou hast made an end of tithing all the 
tithe of thine increase in the third year, which is the year of tithing, 
and hast given it unto the Levite, to the stranger, to the fatherless, 
and to the widow, that they may eat within thy gates, and be satisfied, 
then thou shalt say before the Lord thy God: I have put away the 
hallowed things out of my house, and also have given them unto the 
Levite and unto the stranger, to the fatherless and to the widow, 
according to all Thy commandments which Thou hast commanded 
me...” (Deut. 26:12-14). ‘‘At the end of every three years, even in 
the same year, thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase, 
and shalt lay it up within thy gates. And the Levite, because he 
hath no portion nor inheritance with thee, and the stranger, and the 
fatherless, and the widow, that are within thy gates, shall come, and 
shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all 
the work of thy hand which thou doest’’ (Deut. 14:28-29).° 


§ Cf. Is. 1:17, ‘Learn to do well; Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, Judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” For an elaborate discussion on prayers and 
charity in Islim see notes to 2:1-2, 172, 211, 239, 240, 246, 272, 273, 280: 3:128. 
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VERSE 80 


Those who have bought this worldly life with the Future, 
the torment shall not be lightened from them nor shall 
they be helped.' 


Baidawi interprets the words, “have bought this worldly life,”’ 
to mean that they give preference to the values of this world? A 
striking parallel to this Koranic verse as well as to Baidawi is found in 
the Talmud: ‘‘They forsake life eternal and engage in life temporal!’’3 
Other parallels are also found in Jeremiah 12:1: ‘‘Wherefore doth the 
way of the wicked prosper?”’ and in the Talmud: “‘... why is it that 
(righteous men) ....are in adversity, (and) .... wicked men pros- 
per?...’4 According to Targum Yerushalmi, God pays to those who 
dislike him the reward for the minor good deeds they have done in 
this world so as to destroy them in the world to come.$ 

The Talmud interprets the biblical phrase: ‘‘which I command 
thee this day, to do them” (Deut. 7:11) as ‘‘ ‘This day (you are) to do 
them’ but you cannot postpone doing them to tomorrow (after death); 
this day (you are in a position) to do them and tomorrow (after death 
is reserved) for receiving reward for (doing) them.’’® A closer parallel 
is found in the Mishnah: “For in the hour of the departure of a man 
(from the world), there accompany him neither gold nor silver, nor 
precious stones nor pearls, but Torah and good deeds alone. ..’’7 The 
Midrash also states that wealth is of no avail on the day of judgment 
and only deeds of merit ‘‘shall come to meet thee there even before 
thou hast arrived, for it is said, thy righteousness shall go before thee.’’® 


1 Cf. 3:14. i 

* Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 30: 3°¥I (de Wl slodl |y 3T. 

3 B. Shab. 33b. 

4B. Ber. 7a. 

sppby> pan avxrwad $5aa wo pan xpdya paces mat bop mp sux naa odwnr 
yosery onan) pan eodbya paps met poop pixo sae naw xodvnd onwo edd ones 
> 7 ,o7737). 

6 B. ‘Erub. 22a. 

7 Mishnah Ab. 6:9. 

B'bp ux'aaw. Cf. [F] a'y oop 0’. yawn wna na KXnp’op and “‘R. Joshua 
b. Levi also said: ‘All the good deeds which Israel does in this world will bear 


teetimany untn tham in the umnrid ta eramoa’’’ R ‘A 7 Ah 
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VERSE 86 


Moses came to you with manifest signs, then ye took 
up with the calf when he had gone and did so wrong.' 


The Bible records that when God told Moses to bring forth the 
children of Israel, the latter said: ‘‘ ‘But, behold, they will not believe 
me, nor hearken unto my voice; for they will say: The Lord hath not 
appeared unto thee’ ”’ (Exod. 4:1). It was then that God gave several 
signs into the hands of Moses with the promise that: ‘‘... if they 
will not believe thee, neither hearken to the voice of the first sign, 
that they will believe the voice of the latter sign’’ (zbid., verse 8). 

The Midrash argues that Moses was wrong in assuming that Israel 
will not believe him, after God has said: ‘‘And they shall hearken to thy 
voice’’ (Exod. 3:18). God, however, responded to Moses’ thinking 
and gave the signs to him.’ 

The Koranic verse also recalls the biblical statements: ‘‘And 
the people believed’”’ (Exod. 4:31) ... ‘‘And they believed in the Lord, 
and in His servant Moses’”’ (Exod. 14:31)... “‘and made it a molten 
calf’? (Exod. 32:4).3 

According to the Moslem commentaries,‘ the signs mentioned here 
refer to the miracles in connection with the Exodus which Moses 
performed before Pharaoh and the Israelites.s Among these miracles, 
according to Jabari,® are: the rod turning into a serpent, the hand of 
Moses turning again ‘‘as his other flesh,’’ and the crossing of the Red 
Sea. The miracles were performed to testify to the truth of Moses’ 
prophecy. 


r Cf. 3:184. 

2 —bipd rype1 1 DN T’apn pine xbw nwo Tat Aye ani o> wo RP JM TDN wD IY" 
(wa m9 mow) wast wd mn i> yma news a’apa iawn pp od oN ND JM TDN NIM. 

3 Cf. 2:48-51. 4 Cf. Baidawi, ad loc., Vol. I, p. 31: 

wole ObLT 

8 These miracles, according to Baidawi and Zamakhshari, are: Moses casting the 
rod, stretching forth his hand, bringing up the frogs, the dust of the earth becoming 
gnats, bringing up the locusts, the waters in Egypt becoming blood, the smiting 
of the rock, the crossing of the sea and the raising of the mountain over the 
Israelites. 

6 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 317: 
Spd SM lads G5 dey die ge Ul Obl Ne 
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VERSE 87 


And when we took a covenant with you and raised the 
mountain over you, “Take what we have given you with 
resolution and hear;’ they said, ‘We hear but disobey’ ; 
and they were made to drink the calf down into their 
hearts for their unbelief. Say, ‘An evil thing is it which 
your belief bids you do, if ye be true believers.’ 


Muhammad here’ connects the acceptance of the Torah with the 
making of the molten calf, whereas in 2:285 he refers to the acceptance 
of the Torah only.? 

According to the Aggada, when Moses told the Israelites that God 
would give them the Torah, they said: ‘‘We will do, and obey.’’3 The 
rendition in 285, ‘‘We will hear and obey,”’ reverses the biblical state- 
ment, ‘‘We will do, and obey.’’4 In Shabbath 88b the biblical expres- 
sion is given special emphasis.’ However, some noted Hebrew gram- 


1 Cf. 2:60, 285 and Ali’s commentary, p. 48n.: ‘We hear the words and disobey 
the command.’ See also Rashbam’s commentary to Exod. 24:7: ‘We will do what 
He has said and obey what He will command us in the future.”’ 

2 There the statement, ‘‘We hear and obey”’ (2:285), is like the Hebrew 1yn0 
wey) (Deut. 5:24), “And we will hear it, and do it.” 

3 Exod. 24:7, yous nwya, ‘we will do, and obey.”’ 

4 According to Hirschfeld, New Researches..., p. 109, Muhammad identified 
‘asinu (irwy) (we do it) with Arabic ‘asaina (iar), which has an opposite 
meaning. Sometime later he became aware of the error. “To correct it was, 
however, impossible, since the true version did not suit his purposes at all. He 
therefore replaced the faulty word by ‘we obey,’ placing this avowal into the 
mouth of the Believers who believe in All&h, His angels, His Books, and His 
Messengers (we make no difference between any of His messengers) and they say: 
We hear and obey’ (2:285). However, in view of note 1, there is no need 
to attribute a different meaning to the Koranic text. Cf. Horovitz, HUCA, 
p. 214. 

5455 ‘Sun condo Sy mines ove ina youd mwy) Osa ioIpaw mywa oND’D ‘9 wT 
rt See wkony 71D) you) W2 IN) AwyI Twd INN OND Ww 19 wp Dxrw'D INN INK 
sn snp oy nx Seiwa idxan ("5 ,mypy) aoNw opty) aban cond Nia DWwy) AND 
1O¥3N 3°NDT IPD IVNA JIONTD WYO 3BWND IPA AWNS Wyo 37NA NMN IW NON 37 DN 
mapa pny) >'9 spe Smet ne np? mwor md yoo pown mwa mar 7997 pam? VR IN RW 992 
mnoy own by obdiy mow) ama py iar paw? ‘Arty (a yw) sox wd pina 
mb mao Sip na ans? yous> ney: Saw ioetpay nywa crydx van ax over Oy odiyou 
mon ap qo amd mond Sew ibwp) mod... 1a puonyo nwa voxboy arr 339 992 *D 
(x’y n'a nav)... yooss avyr otpa Sew ar bys omp wap a. 
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marians and commentators do not see any difference between ‘‘we 
will do, and obey”’ and ‘‘we will obey, and we will do.’’ Sa‘adia in his 
Tafsir (commentary) renders the phrase na‘aseh wenishma' as nekablah 
venigna‘ah.°® 

The Koranic expression, ‘‘And they were made to drink the calf 
down ...,’’ recalls the verse in Exod. 32:20: ‘“‘And he took the calf 
which they had made, and burnt it with fire, and ground it to powder, 
and strewed it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink 
of it.”’ 

Tabari comments that they drank the water in which the ashes of 
the burnt calf were mixed. In a more detailed explanation, Tabari 
writes, that when Moses came and saw the Israelites assembled around 
the calf, he burnt it, put the ashes into the water and commanded them 
to drink it.7 Those who participated in the making of the calf received 
a sign of gold on their lips and in this way Moses was able to recognize 
them.® The Talmud, too, states that they were tested by the drinking 
of the water as was the Sotah.? 


6 syn mbap2 (Exod. 24:7), J. Dérenbourg (ed.), Les Euvres complétes de Saadia, 
Paris, 1893. Jonah Ibn Janah in his Sefer Hariqgma, ed. M. Wilensky, Berlin, 1924, 
p. 360, writes: Mwy) you) WDD yowd) Avy). 

7 This is also in line with the Targum commentary on Song of Songs, 1:14, 
anaxt qo b> nv bop: Sew oa nm ope xbmd mapy moat xday mae wp Om... 
beaw oa Sy apart otp *Sx1 ayrpad aman mior p'dor Siwp. 

8 Tabari, Vol. I, p. 318: 


3 e e ® Ls) 
J! i ae Led... fowl Sloe a9 (S_)° 6 Hl sLaJl | yaw 
49 > oe dow JS ale Opa le pate: re) fowl A> | de 4S 
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vena bent oll dy les cle am Ane) Ole 
Cf. Exod. 32:20: “And he (Moses) took the calf which they had made, 
and burnt it with fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed it upon the water, 
and made the children of Israel drink of it.” According to Ibn Ezra, ad loc., 


“the water had a visible effect upon the guilty which the Levites were able to 


detect.’’ S. Ch. p. 552n. 
9 (n'y .t'o mo mmnay) meio ipnad xox pom x?. Cf. Rashi to Exod. 32:20: 


miwip> jptia> pons. See also o’a07, ad loc., nIID> |p73. 
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VERSES 88-89 


Say, ‘If the abode of the future with God is yours alone 
and not mankind’s: long for death then if ye speak the 
truth.’ But they will never long for it because of what 
their hands have sent on before; but God is knowing 
as to the wrong doers. 


Muhammad seems to reject the idea that all Israel have a portion 
in the world to come.? Nor is he aware of the liberal talmudic concept, 
as found in early rabbinic literature, that if ‘‘a gentile occupies himself 
with the study of the Torah he equals (in status) the High Priest,”’ 
for it is said: ‘“Ye shall therefore keep My statutes, and Mine ordi- 
nances, which if a man do, he shall live by them: I am the Lord” 
(Lev. 18:5). This is based on the fact that the Bible does not say 
‘‘ ‘priests, Levites and Israelites,’ but ‘a man.’ ’’? Here Muhammad 
accuses the Jews and the Christians of maintaining that they alone 
are entitled to Paradise and of considering themselves specially 


favored by God. 


ryan wy odiyy opis ob> Joy pew Kan Ody? pen ony ow dxw bo 
(ey x pVIMD). 

2B. B. K. 38a; cf. B. Sanh. 59a. 

3 Cf. 3:59; 5:72. 
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ryan wy odiyy opis ob> Joy pew Kan Ody? pen ony ow dxw bo 
(ey x pVIMD). 

2B. B. K. 38a; cf. B. Sanh. 59a. 

3 Cf. 3:59; 5:72. 
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VERSE 91 


Say? ‘‘Who is an enemy to Gabriel?’’ for he hath revealed? 
to thy heart, with God’s permission, confirmation of 
what had been before, and a guidance and glad tidings to 
believers. 


According to Moslem tradition, the Jews objected to Muhammad's 
assertion that Gabriel revealed the Koran to him, because they 
considered Gabriel an enemy and a messenger of wrath who announced 
the destruction of the first Temple, whereas the angel Michael was 
their friend, who brought them prosperity and plenty.’ 

Moslem commentators and exegetes also maintain that Gabriel 
‘“was charged to convey the gift of prophecy to the Israelites, and he 
conveyed it to another people, i. e. the Ishmaelites.’’4 

Zamakhshari relates that Omar owned a piece of land in Medina 
and in order to approach it he had to pass synagogues. From time to 
time he would visit a synagogue and listen to the discussions there. 
Once the Jews remarked to him, ‘‘We love you and desire you, to 
which Omar replied that he had some doubts pertaining to religious 


' a recalls the biblical xv 22 $x 127 which appears often in the Bible, 
Or DN in 77 DR AD. 

2 J. e., the Koran. 

3 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 32: 


J Cady ale Spe gee dle Lome ce al te 9 dp 
lei de zl al leatl, (nly Ulote Lyne ss Je pipe 


pati ee Ce dell Cy Ol 
Zamakhshari, ad loc. and Margoliouth, Mohammed .. ., p. 91, “the angel (Gabriel) 
who in the New Testament conveys messages.” In Luke 1:11-38 Gabriel appears 
as the angel of Annunciation, informing of the births of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus. Cf. H. L. Strack, and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar sum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munich, 1922, Vol. I, pp. 59-60. Although one rabbinic 
source claims that Gabriel set fire to the Temple at Jerusalem (L. Ginzberg, The 
Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1925, Vol. V, p. 71), and another source maintains 
that Michael and Gabriel ‘‘carried out the work of the destruction” (zb:d., Vol. VI, 
1928, p. 392), the authorities are unanimous in their opinion that both Michael and 
Gabriel were the keepers of the Temple, which was indestructible as long as they 
watched over it (tbid.). 

4 Ali, op. cét., p. 50 n. 40. Cf. Tabari, Vol. I, pp. 324 f. 
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matters and came to seek more knowledge and information. He also 
inquired about angel Gabriel and was told that Gabriel was the enemy 
of the Jews because he disclosed their secrets to Muhammad. They 
further told him that Gabriel to the Jews, is the messenger of afflic- 
tion and punishment, whereas, Michael is their bearer of prosperity 
and peace. Omar then inquired: ‘‘How are they (the angels) placed 
with God?’’ They replied: ‘‘Gabriel is on the right hand of God and 
Michael on the left.’’s 

Geiger,® relying on a Responsum? of Rabbi Solomon ben Adret of 
Barcelona (1225-1310), sees some justification for Moslem tradition 
about Gabriel, but attributes it to the fact that the Moslem exegetes 
perverted the truth and failed to realize that to the Jews Gabriel is 
the messenger of God for the punishment of sinners only. In fact, 
Geiger argues that the Talmud presents Gabriel as one who “hides 
the sins of Israel,’’® 1. e. wipes them away. 

Although at times Gabriel’s mission is that of destruction as is the 
case when he came to Abraham to inform him that he would overturn 


s Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 92: 

Y, xt RoI lL. aly Sls els rola) lg sol w pe Lb 
3 Sys 10 5Y Rl jeol Lis st? SU aes Nl 
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oylw 6. Cf. Tabari, Vol. I, p. 327. 

6 Geiger, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

7On B. B. B. 74b: xa onoxd Sxrnaad pan naw ops $23 12 mana> ona: wp2N 
op nx pend xa be aa yprpa yoam Sxnaa. 

§ “Und allerdings demnach manches Wahre in dieser Geschichte enthalten 
ist, so ist doch selbst der angefiihrte Ausspruch verdreht, indem Gabriel als 
Boten Gottes bloss die Bestrafung der Siinder obliegt und von ihm sogar an einer 
andern Stelle des Talmud Sanh. 44 gesagt wird, er heisse }\oux ‘Verstopfer’ opixy 


bene’ bw omnay ‘weil er verstopft die Siinden Israels’, sie verwischt, also den 
Israeliten durchaus nicht als Feind dargestellt wird,’’ zb7d., p. 14. 
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Sodom,® there is no source found in the Talmud and subsequent 
rabbinic literature that would indicate in any way that Gabriel was 
an enemy of the Jews.'° On the contrary, Gabriel is known in the 
Talmud as the “‘intercessory spirit’’ who always intercedes on behalf 
of Israel.** He is also known in rabbinic literature as the angel who 
pleads for mitigation of punishment and as the bearer of good tidings.” 
He is one of the four angels surrounding the throne of the Almighty 
and is the recorder of all human deeds and thoughts.’ All angels, 
states the Talmud, are created for specific missions; but Michael and 
Gabriel are eternal..4 Even though, in Jewish tradition, Michael is 
placed on the right side and Gabriel on the left side of the Almighty,'s 
both share equally in importance and in function,’ and very often 
Gabriel’s position is featured. Thus, Gabriel was the first to be sent 
by God to fetch the dust collected from the corners of the earth for 
the creation of man,?’7 a legend quoted by Tabari.*8 

The Midrash relates that Abraham ‘was still communing with 
himself when the angel Gabriel approached him and met him with 
the greeting, ‘Peace be with thee,’ and Abraham returned, ‘With thee 
be peace,’ and asked, ‘Who art thou?’ And Gabriel answered, and 
said, ‘I am the angel Gabriel, the messenger of God,’ and he led 
Abraham to a spring of water near by, and Abraham washed his face 


93'y 2 xpxp naa) od spopmnd Six Sees... voy oaxa ows awde mm; 
(‘3.75 7 eR; cf. a.m mera ober on. 

Om ND ma mow. Cf. ('y 17> mwas aw wp>*) on San we Sesn Saxon. 

1B. Sanh. 44b; cf. “’Itmon” in Aruch Completum, ed. A. Kohut, Vienna, 
1878 and x'Dp ND ,ONDID "PITP. 

12 Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, Vol. VI, p. 434. Cf. 7 .n ,739 MDD; 
B. Yom. 77a. 
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and Mahzor Yom Kippur. 

6 y YD OYA Vw; ONT Ay NOT NIN nvebn wimp; cf. S. A. Horodetzky, ‘‘Michael 
und Gabriel,” MGWJ (1928), pp. 449-50; Ginzberg, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 71. 

17M. Gaster, The Chronicles of Yerakmeel, London, 1899, p. 15. 

18 Tabari, Annals, Vol. I, p. 87: 
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and his hands and feet, and he prayed to God, bowing down and 
prostrating himself.’’'9 It was Gabriel who bade Abraham “'to pro- 
claim the true faith to his father and his mother.’’?° Gabriel also 
dwelt with Abraham in prison and provided him with food and water.” 
Similarly when Abraham proclaimed God when still a babe it was 
Gabriel, according to Jewish tradition, who was sent to assist and care 
for him.?2 The Midrash abounds in legends designating Gabriel as 
the protector of Abraham during the vicissitudes of his life.?3 
Similarly we observe the importance of Gabriel’s position in the 
life of Moses.24 Gabriel was a witness when God proclaimed the New 
Moon before Moses and Aaron,?5 and was appointed by God to take 
charge of it.2° It was through Gabriel that Pharaoh’s daughter had 


19 Ginzberg, op. cit., Vol. I, 1913, pp. 189-90. 

20 Ibid., p. 193. 

a Ibid., p. 198. 

2a Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 210f.; cf. R. Margaliyuth, }vby ‘ond, Jerusalem, 1935, 
p. 32. Gabriel also acted as a guide to Ishmael in his ascension to heaven 
(J. D. Eisenstein, 'Ogar Midrashim, New York, 1918, p. 400). He was also the 
protector of Isaac (3 .8"D .83 771). 

a Cf. ‘‘(For) when the wicked Nimrod cast our father Abraham into the fiery 
furnace, Gabriel said to the Holy One, blessed be He: ‘Sovereign of the Universe! 
Let me go down, cool (it), and deliver that righteous man from the fiery furnace.’ 
Said the Holy One, blessed be He, to him: ‘I am unique (7m) in My world, and he 
is unique (1m) in his world: it is fitting for Him who is unique (7m?) to deliver 
him who is unique ("m)’. But because the Holy One, blessed be He, does not withhold 
the (merited) reward of any creature, he said to him, ‘Thou shalt be privileged 
to deliver three of his descendants’ " (B. Pes. 118a). 

Simon the Shilonite remarked: ‘‘When the wicked Nebuchadnezzar cast 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah into the fiery furnace, Yurkami, Prince of hail, 
rose before the Holy One, blessed be He, and said to Him: ‘Sovereign of the Universe! 
Let me go down and cool the furnace and save these righteous men from the fiery 
furnace.’ Said Gabriel to him, ‘The might of the Holy One, blessed be He, is not thus 
(manifested), for thou art the Prince of hail, and all know that water extinguishes 
fire. But I, the Prince of fire, will go down and cool it within and heat it without 
(to burn those who threw them into it), and will thus perform a double miracle 
(03 )n3 02).’ Said the Holy One, blessed be He, to him, ‘Go down.’ It was then 
that Gabriel commenced (with praise) and said, ‘And the truth of the Lord endureth 
for ever’"’ (B. Pes. 118a—-118b); see also [B] n MxN .Roinan. 

24 Ginzberg, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 331; Vol. III, pp. 440, 472; Vol. V, p. 415; cf. 
R. Margaliyuth, op. ctt., p. 35. 

3s Jbid., Vol. II, p. 362. % Ibid., Vol. V, p. 164. 
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compassion on Moses when she found him, since he caused Moses to 
cry.?7. Later on as a child, in Pharaoh’s home, when seated in the lap 
of the king, Moses chanced to remove the crown from the head of the 
Egyptian ruler and placed it on his own head. Pharaoh then became 
alarmed and sought advice from his counsellors,?* who interpreted this 
act as a threat to Pharaoh’s crown. He was therefore urged to test 
Moses’ intelligence by placing before him two bowls; one full of gold 
coins and the other full of live coal. Should the infant reach for the 
gold it would prove his superior intelligence and he would be put to 
death. In order to save Moses’ life Gabriel directed the infant’s little 
fingers to the live coal. The child threw the hot coal into his mouth, 
burnt his tongue, and remained tongue-tied for life.?9 

According to Jewish tradition, the angel of the Lord who appeared 
before Moses in the flame of fire from the midst of the bush was the 
angel Gabriel,3° and in crossing the Red Sea it was Gabriel who kept 
the waters from drowning the Israelites.3* At the revelation on Sinai, 
Michael and Gabriel took hold of the two hands of Moses,3? and it 
was Gabriel who taught him how to fashion the candlestick.33 

As for Gabriel’s mission in the future, the Talmud relates that 
both Michael and Gabriel will appear before God to plead for the 
restoration of the Jewish people.34 Similarly in the world to come when 
God will bring the righteous to Paradise, Gabriel will be instructed 
by God to greet them in His name. ‘‘Soon Gabriel together with 
Michael, as the angels of Israel, will proceed to the entrance and 
welcome them.’’3 

It appears, in view of the above, that the real reason for choosing 
Gabriel as the angel of Muhammad’s revelation was Gabriel’s unique 
position in the lives of Abraham and Moses, the expounder of 
Monotheism and the author of the Mosaic Law, respectively. 

As in Jewish tradition, Muhammad, too, treats Moses and 


27 (n’> .X'D M7 Mow) oon doy xdbonn nda "ID MwDd ADM INT ND... 

%8 Ginzberg, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 274. 

29 3001 wNw> Man YD nd noman oy wy osm noma nx wen yw AR ANT PNA) RI 
(op 17 .mipw *nype wipd> ixd x'D MIT Moy) Ww? 73D) AD 3D Ty). 


30 mh Ob maT Moy. 
33). pqo0 mm vmon> oop) op’pm onpy bxnar ty o> Oxaw re nywa 


(1°55 1s ndwa vnyow ipo’)... ann bapd pornye Sxawa rin. 
32 N'DD NID. 
33 (x’y ,b"> .mIMaD) TD AwyD mAwod > ANTM TN NYPOB PDD TWN Serqa2 py’ ‘7 IDR. 
34 B. Pes. 118b; cf. 7 WB 737 MD. 
3s R. Margaliyuth, op. c#., p. 44. 
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Abraham as well as Joseph*‘ as teachers and great leaders. It is inter- 
esting that in the Mecca Suras, when Islam is still in the embryonic 
stage, Gabriel is not mentioned at all. Only later in the Medina period, 
when Muhammad crystallized his theory on Islam, does Gabriel 
appear.37 In Judaism Moses is considered superior to all the prophets. 
Similarly in the Koran, Muhammad is considered ‘‘the Seal of the 
Prophets,’’39 and like Moses, a shepherd*? chosen in the desert,* a 
messenger of God to lead his people,## Muhammad, too, calls himself 
Rasil,* the messenger of God. 


3 Gabriel taught Joseph seventy languages (B. Sot. 36b). Similarly to Jewish 
tradition, Muhammad emphasizes Gabriel’s important role in the life of Joseph. 
In the Koran he devotes a whole Sura (XII) to Joseph. Islamic tradition, too, 
knows of Joseph’s knowledge of seventy languages. Zamakhshari, (Vol. I, p. 663) 
states: vie dy lols Lys dal bLJ S area lS, ENS Ol» 
Muhammad was thus much impressed by Joseph and no wonder that he refers 
to the story of Joseph in the Koran as “the most beautiful.’’ Cf. Schapiro, I., 
Die haggadischen Elemente ..., Leipzig, 1907, p. 51. 

37 Hirschfeld, Neue Beitr. ..., p. 19; Horovitz, HUCA, p. 158 and Koranische ..., 
p. 107. Abraham and Moses are the most frequently mentioned biblical personages 
in the Koran. Abraham is mentioned about seventy times, and Moses over one 
hundred and thirty times. 

30 JX'D 7a Ip) .O'N’2I7 «'aN; Maimonides, 1'n "bp AAA oo «oMmpbn: 
cf. “And there hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom 
the Lord knew face to face’ (Deut. 34:10); notes to 2:254. See also xnb-pp, 
[W] o> .ndwa jaws NND0D; B. Yeb. 49b and mn nwo bv inmiaa pyd Nand maw °D bay 
(n ,2"D_ ,73D5 NID). 

39 Creal pile, 33:40. Cf. Hag. 2:23: onino qnow; Hirschfeld, op. cit., p. 22, 
re the discovery of the Seal of Prophecy by the Christian monk Bahira. 

4° Exod. 3:1-2 ‘'... and he led the flock to the farthest end of the wilderness, 
and came to the mountain of God, unto Horeb. And the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush...’’ Cf. 
Reynold A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 147, and 16:121; 20:13. 

4° Exod. 3:1 1n> xx nx myn; cf. Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 147-62. A tradition 
from the prophet states that ‘‘ ‘God has never chosen a man to be a prophet, who 
has not herded sheep’,’”’ Bu., 26:2; 60:29; 70:50, quoted by W. Thomson, op. cit., 
p. 99, 

42 Muhammad considered himself closer to Moses than the Jews (Bu., Vol. I, 


p. 498): ee <a is oe o> | ble... 
Cf. Ps. 106:23: ‘,..Had not Moses His chosen stood before Him in the 
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To establish that he was the first and true monotheist, Muham- 
mad claimed that Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian,4 but 
the true expounder of monotheism and that the Koran as revealed to 
him by Allah through the angel Gabriel4s embodied the true mono- 
theistic teachings which the Jews and the Christians had failed to 
follow.*© Tracing his genealogy to Abraham?’ through his son Ishmael, 
Muhammad seemed to have selected Gabriel as the angel of Revela- 
tion because to him Gabriel was the only one closely associated with 
the exalted of all the prophets and with the ‘‘father of monotheism,’’4* 
the law giver’? and expounder of the “‘true’’ revelation, respectively.s° 


breach ,. .”’ Cf. Exod. 7:16: ... 75x andy ovnayn ‘bx and Deut. 34:11: ma indy owe; 
2:125, 179-181; 7:141 and compare with JS wy. See also A. Sprenger, Das 
Leben ..., Vol. II, p. 251 £.; Horovitz, Kor. Unt. ..., p. 44; Wensinck, ‘‘Rasul,” Acta 
Orientalia, Vol. II, 1922, p. 168; S. D. Goitein, ‘‘Who Were Muhammed’s Chief 
Teachers?” in Weil Jubilee Volume, Jerusalem, 1953, p. 20 n. 37. 

© 2:101 (Alied.): ail te ye Ayes parle bly. Cr A. Jeffery, 
The Qur’an..., p. 19. 

44 3:60, 89. Cf. 2:118, 125. 

4s Bu., Vol. I, p. 6: 


Ay US cas ssl ols ber 
4 Jalalain 2:141: 


Iya yedl pay ce lbh Mel Yo cl al gee lb vs 
rnc wale y aly gal re 6 ke 

47 Cf, 2:129, 134; 3:60; 6:79; 16:121, 124; Gen. Rab. 14,6. 
48 According to Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 80, the sect of Islam is essentially the 


sect of Abraham”: eal! bey! as ish isl eV de, 

49 Cf. Maimonides, 2°77 .n’5 ANAT TN" mobn sn’S5 ,a’n ,0°D13) ND. 

so See notes to 2:118-19, 125, 260, 262. Cf. nbi> aninn 53 wax omar Op 
(n'y n> wow); Mishnah Kid. 4:14 and B. Ber. 13a: Avy: monna on7as NIN oO738 
ohiyn b5b se nvyr spay) onnd ax; oopysn 952 wxD MT... WAR OTR 
(” 25 man oven aw); and B. Ber. 7b: 1xqpy omN 77 xno obiyn ns mapn eiay oD 
PIN INTP) OFNIN NAW TY JIN m’apn>. Also Maimonides 2’n ,X’D ,O°3513 NTN3y mada: 
"3 PoNmy moN mora RON RAM OdyM mM O=iyA wa onTaR wT now Nx1ID ANN 2) 
([W]0'5 .nbos unt RnooD wxnbeap) aptx 1b mawnn ‘na poxm aosw; and ovpy s0bp 
(m’Dy seas nts) nn7 b> ne nyo 95 ns wax ON7AR. 
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VERSE 96 


And they follow that which the devils recited' against 
Solomon’s kingdom ;? — it was not Solomon who mis- 
believed, but the devils who misbelieved, teaching men 
sorcery, — and what has been revealed to the two angels 
at Babylon, Hartt and M4rfit; yet these taught no one 
until they said, ‘We are but a temptation, so do not 
misbelieve.’ Men learn from them only that by which 
they may part man and wife; but they can harm no one 
therewith, unless with the permission of God, and they 
learn what hurts them and profits them not. And yet 
they knew that he who purchased it would have no 
portion in the future; but sad is the price at which they 
have sold their souls, had they but known. 


The story of the two angels Hariit and Marit teaching men sorcery 
by which they might cause division between man and wife is ascribed 
by Geiger‘ to the Jewish legend about the two angels Shamhazai and 
‘Azael5 who in the time of Noah lived in immorality with the daughters 
of men, for these were beautiful and they could not tame their lust.‘ 


t Ali, op. cit., p. 51, translates ‘‘the devils fabricated,” | hs. 

2 Ibtd., p. 52, ‘‘prophethood,”’ tA 

3 Jhid., “‘a trial,” Ace, 

4 Geiger, op. cit., pp. 105-6. Cf. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, p. 146. 
For an elaborate discussion on angels in Jewish and Christian traditions who 
rebelled against God and were cast down as Satan, see B. J. Bamberger, Fallen 
Angels, Philadelphia, 1952, pp. 113-17. Also B. Heller, “La Chute des Anges: 
Schmhazai, Ouzza, et Azaél,” R.E.J., Vol. 60 (1910), pp. 201-3; L. Jung, ‘‘Fallen 
Angels,” JOR N. S. (1926), 295-310; E. Littman, “Hartt und Marit” in Festschrift 
Friedrich Carl Andreas zur Vollendung des Stebetgsten Lebensjahres, Leipzig, 1916, 
pp. 70 ff.; H. A. Wolfson, Philo, Vol. I, pp. 384-85; Wensinck, “Harit,’”’ E. J. 
(1927), Vol. II, pp. 272-73. 

5’ According to the Talmud: “ ‘Sihon and Og were the sons of Ahijah the son 
of Shamhazai’ (one of the fallen angels referred to in Gen. 6:2, 4 as ‘sons of God' 
or ‘Nephilim’)” (B. Nid. 61a). Cf. Gen. Rab. 26,7. 

‘Geiger, of. cit., p. 105: po ond sow dety inp Ao an nx wrabn 1bRe 
“now oxbon ow MDy YD axynd wapn mn oat amay may diana a oye 
"> oN nD Jody me nenae> p> wos abn obhy be inan pd ior dary 
yim da 5 ‘3 pppnop wen yan 1b mon voy xm mp obdiyr ond on worn 
n> yn '> ‘es OTR BD CWP on™m yon ox’ Oba Bbw AT pIRa prow onn oN Dd 
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The angel Shamhazai later repented and hung himself up between 
heaven and earth.’ 

Zamakhshari and Baidawi assign this story to the era of Solomon’s 
kingdom. According to these commentators the devils eavesdropped 
and told their exaggerated lies to the priests who in turn wrote them 
down in books to be taught to the people. The dissemination of lies by 
the devils and the priests was so widespread that it was claimed that 
the reign of Solomon became perfect only because of his contact with 
the devils and his dominion over them.® 


unow AT PD onpy win 9 > CN Joy pwTpD Ie PR AIM AYA oy TW Me9 
wapon ov *stbne say 45 nyow 28 15 mon °> cyown TON AA Y2Yy INI TAO 7H) AN 79 
mopbp xdy prod andyy me mopar ow ine mtd into: mney nywa yrp7d oa aby anew 
yioinw wD Sm Oran myaw pa mysapy 195 mnayn yo nosy mwa) Sm a’apm 7K 
vm Ssryi em gi ova pdm ow onon yy ... Yo moa nmyapn odiyd na 
snay mand ons a nx poppe ow bv porwon cro Sy) onyax ova dy. 

Geiger, tbid., p. 107, claims that the similarity between the Koranic statement 
and the midrashic story receives full corroboration from later Moslem authors, 
who, quite in harmony with the midrashic legend, speak in similar vein about these 
angels. He quotes the following statement from Maracci, Prodromi IV, 82: 


Sed wegiele by eT oe ob & AUS) Came Jaber lis 
UG Gal 3 olRew Lgl ol re ly! pp pd dle 
col Ba legde CIS Ce Vad IR Shy Syl 
Co ylled gad Le lab ly Ladd Gays ped a-l dye 
PY oo > dy see JE CIS Ge Cod fa Sl 
AB fal ce CIT Yd bad! CAI sll Ol sab 

7 Cf. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, pp. 147f., and HUCA, pp. 164— 


65. 
8 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 94: 


O Gry WIT oblstl of dby— ss dy Ae spe ce ol 
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Cf. Baidawi, ad loc. 
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Arabic tradition also relates that: ‘‘The devils, having, by God’s 
permission, tempted Solomon without success, they made use of a trick 
to blast his character. They wrote several books of magic, and hid 
them under that prince’s throne, and after his death told the chief men 
that if they wanted to know by what means Solomon had obtained his 
absolute power over men, genii, and the winds, they should dig under 
his throne; which having done, they found the aforesaid books, which 
contained impious superstitions. The better sort refused to learn the 
evil arts therein delivered, but the common people did; and the priests 
published this scandalous story of Solomon, which obtained credit 
among the Jews, till God, say the Muhammadans, cleared that king 
by the mouth of their prophet, declaring that Solomon was no 
idolater.’’? 

This recalls a Jewish legend about King Solomon whose pride, 
when he was on his throne, swelled because of his wealth and he over- 
stepped the command of God (Deut. 17:16-17), and collected many 
horses and horsemen, amassed much silver and gold, and took many 
wives of foreign nationalities. Soon the wrath of God came upon him. 
He sent Ashmedai, king of the evil spirits, who drove Solomon off the 
throne, robbed him of his signet ring, and left Solomon wandering 
about in punishment for his folly. Solomon thus went from town 
to town in Judah and Israel crying: “I, Solomon, have been king over 
Israel and Jerusalem.’’?° 

Another Jewish legend relates that Ashmedai was chained by 
Benaiahu son of Jehoiada‘ at the request of King Solomon. Ashmedai 
then demanded to be brought before the king and later challenged 
Solomon to free him. When Solomon complied with his request, 
Ashmedai hurled the king to a distance of four hundred parasangs. 
Ashmedai meanwhile took possession of the king’s throne, his house- 
hold and also his wives. Finally he was detected and reported to the 
religious authorities. Following the rumors about a wandering beggar 
who claimed that he was the king of Israel, Solomon was finally 
restored to his throne." 


9 Wherry, op. cit., p. 326, quoting Yahya and Jalaluddin. 
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The Koranic notion of magic power ascribed to Solomon is variously 
found in early Jewish traditions.*? Flavius Josephus alludes to it in 
the legend that God endowed Solomon with the ability to turn 
the vicious power of the demons into a power working to the advantage 
of man; that he mastered incantations by which diseases were cured 
and by which demons were exorcised."3 


YT WWE MIAN IAPWAD TNT!) TT! NY a> ON NON! NDT IND WD TDN 2aN? WD 
PP per Dba toon NOoNT Py ND PIN ION TTA a2 INTO TTY ne 7? 19201 
xy ‘san ow mby pont xnpryy ow aby ppm xndvow md am yr ja wea? aw 
SYD RY mID) NWyT ‘asa won) Kd IAPeY) CNNND NV AMID IIe RIDNT opN 
). eon npr nda xpapend mao any v2 subena ain pro wpe) NIDN? WVS_eI 
RD mn ans °D Mono RN ww! Wa NT]! RMN MND RIN TMI NOR m2 KID RP tn 'D 
spp b»y cp anon... tor xnbn ay node max mony xb onnd Rup 1D... mp 
xbx roby pana m> mb soar xin nea 13 top b°R MDP ATW PDI AYAIR ND) NIP 9py 
svya xp xd > qoN vd wp) nwa27 Ty nyaw xdi NDvYy *D1D9 ANAD RNA TOT 'YIIN 
smn mrp xndwiwd pope... xvpe °> cya NP) WIPE M37 TAMIDNT RYYA TD 73"D 
wenn Sy cow AND YSIN pn RyINa mp2 INd) RYYpPIa Mp2 IN TAMIR MPy2a TApHry ms 
pytm bp sox an beipy) an... wown nnn dipyw ropy boa omxd pian’ mp moby spe RNY 
son. wa qbp rox Im, cf. B. Sanh. 20b; Valeut Shime‘ont Ecc. 1, § 967. 
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13 Josephus, Antiguittes of the Jews, Vol. VIII, 2, S. 
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VERSE 101 


Dost thou not know that God’s is the kingdom of the 
heavens and the earth? nor have ye besides God a patron 
or a help. 


The main idea here that only God, the king of the universe, can 
be of real help to man, abounds in the Bible and in the Aggada. The 
Psalmist exclaims: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 
From whence shall my help come? My help cometh from the Lord, 
Who made heaven and earth” (Ps. 121:1-2). The Midrash comment- 
ing on this verse states that Israel well knows that help can come 
from the Creator only.t. Numerous references are found in the Bible 
and the Midrash which portray God as the ruler of the heavens and 
earth. Thus, in Deut. 10:14, ‘Behold, unto the Lord thy God belong- 
eth the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, the earth, with all that 
therein is.’’ Also, Ps. 89:12: ‘‘Thine are the heavens, Thine also 
the earth; The world and the fulness thereof, Thou hast founded 
them.’ That besides God there is no ‘patron or help,” is also 
expressed in the Bible: ‘‘... And beside Me there is no saviour”’ 
(Is. 43:11).3 


7() WwDp 310 Ime) PIN) oy AwIY OONR Ny °D oY ONN AAPA ADRK. 
notes to 2:1-—2, 109, 256. 

2 Cf. Ps. 24:1; 50:12. 

3 Cf. Jer. 17:7, ‘‘Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, And whose trust 


the Lord is.” 


Cf. 
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VERSE 102 


Do ye wish to question your apostle as Moses was 
questioned aforetime? but whoso takes misbelief in 
exchange for faith has erred from the level road. 


Muhammad, who, as already indicated in this study, compared 
himself to Moses, seems to allude here to Moses’ dispute with Korah 
whom the earth swallowed up.' Like Moses,?, Muhammad was 
challenged by his opponents. 

Korah was not the only one to speak to Moses in a rebellious spirit. 
There were others who revolted against the authority of Moses, as is 
indicated in the biblical verses: ‘‘And they met Moses and Aaron, who 
stood in the way, as they came forth from Pharaoh; and they said 
unto them: “The Lord look upon you, and judge; because ye have 
made our savour to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the 
eyes of his servants, to put a sword in their hand to slay us’ ’’ (Exod. 
5:20—-21) or as in Numbers 14:2-3: ‘‘And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and against Aaron; and the whole congre- 
gation said unto them: ‘Would that we had died in the land of Egypt! 
or would we had died in this wilderness! and wherefore doth the Lord 
bring us into this land, to fall by the sword? Our wives and our little 
ones will be a prey; were it not better for us to return into Egypt?’ ”’ 

According to rabbinic lore the Israelites in the desert accused Moses 
of exploiting them and waxing fat on the food and drink he took away 
from them.‘ The Talmud also tells of the Korahites who questioned 
Moses’ morality, suspecting him of adultery with their wives.’ There 
is thus a similarity between the Koranic verse and the challenge of 
Moses as described in the Bible. 


t Num. 16. 

2B. Sanh. fla. 

3 Gastfreund, op. cit., p. 19. 
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VERSE 109 


God’s is the east and the west, and wherever ye turn 
there is God’s face; verily, God comprehends and 
knows. 


The Psalmist, too, talks in identical words about God’s omni- 
presence: ‘‘Whither shall I go from Thy spirit? Or whither shall I 
flee from Thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou are there; 
If I make my bed in the netherworld, behold, Thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; Even there would Thy hand lead me, And Thy right hand would 
hold me’”’ (Ps. 139:7-10).1 Commenting on these verses the Midrash 
states that David addressed God as follows: ‘““Thou knowest my sitting 
down and my rising up. Even the step I intend to make is not hidden 


from you.? 


* Cf. Amos 9:2-3,6: ox) ,oT IN OvD open Idy* oN) ONpN TT ovo Sinwa inn oN 
wn NN MXR OVD O'T yprpa yy Two INO’ oN OnNpd) vEMN OwD SD TDN wRID INIT 
yosa 3p Sy aspen on wpb apn ato paw by inant imbyo orowa anan...... pw) 
iw mim. See also 2:256. 

anyon) nyop So by xdbx ny xdv cmp) tnaw nyt mn a’apn p> TT SION FD 
(7° .o">p ,aiw amy) apd Anda aa> yroad ny ow. Cf. Deut. 29:28 wnbx mevd nano 
and (9 ..3°D ,739 73703) 7DwT 1 ND PID OPS PR. 
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VERSE 111 


The Originator of the heavens and the earth, when He 
decrees a matter He doth but say unto it, ‘Be,’ and 
it is. 


Close parallels to this verse are: ‘‘By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made; And all the host of them by the breath of His 
mouth” (Ps. 33:6) .... ‘‘For He spoke, and it was; He commanded, 
and it stood’’ (Ps. 33:9). According to the Talmud, the world was 
created by ten sayings.‘ The Midrash relates that: ‘‘The Holy One, 
blessed be He, spake one word and the heavens were created? as the 
residence of the Throne of His Glory.... He blew with His mouth 
the wind of the breath of life and all the host of heaven were created 
(simultaneously).’’3 

In 50:38 Muhammad states: ‘‘We did create the heavens and the 
earth and what is between the two in six days and no weariness touched 
us.”’ This idea that ‘‘no weariness touched’’ God in the creation of the 
universe and that everything was achieved by the Word is also found 
in the Midrash.‘ 

It is interesting to note that Jewish philosophers of the middle 
ages were disinclined to ascribe to God even the act of speaking,’ and 
therefore translated the word wayy’omer,® in connection with creation, 
by waytrgeh,? meaning willed.® 


7 (se 7 max ‘pp) obiym gaa nod mwya; aty uN’a mow; x’y .a°> mewn oN; 
y’9p aman. Cf. (moby abon ap)... obiya am sexy pa. 

7 Cf. Is. 45:12: “I, even I, have made the earth, and created man upon it; 
I, even My hands, have stretched out the heavens, And all their host have I 
commanded.’’ See also John 1:3 about the Word or the Logos being the Creator. 

3P.R.E., p. 41. Cf. also, Mekilia de-Rabbi Ishmael (ed. J. Z. Lauterbach), 
Philadelphia, 1933, Vol. II, p. 62: ‘‘.... He by whose word the world came into being 
spoke the ten commandments in one utterance.”’ 

4Gen. Rab. 3,2, wy) mov ‘NM IAaIa AND oD 33 AW '39 OWA WII 134 
‘Tomata xb why nox mfapn eta myrs edo Soya xd oon pp moa. Cf. xiavse 
((W] “_ .ndbwa saves enzop wxnd*op) apxDa Nds Nts Nd obiyn nN m’apn. 

5’ Ibn Ezra’s Commentary to Gen. 1:3: 77 15°s) A¥T 1DD ‘DN 9D 9D NIT TDR 
NID OYOTT ,INTAN MY NIT D WY) OO TBI }D) owe. NIT pr oN AVAd MN AN ID 
nyya mn adw mwyom by. Cf. Ramban ad loc.:... ppnn dy mind jwoa avon ndp. 

6 SDN. 

7¥0). 

® Arabic sl (willed). As to the terms bara’ and halak, see A. Jeffery, 
The Foreien Vocabulary .... p. 76. 
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VERSE 118 


And when his Lord tried Abraham with words, and he 
fulfilled them, He said, ‘Verily I will set thee as a high 
priest? for man.’ Said he, ‘And of my seed?’ God said, 
‘My covenant touches not the evil-doers.’ 


The story about Abraham’s righteousness is found in the Bible 
and in rabbinic sources: ‘‘because that Abraham hearkened to My 
voice, and kept My charge, My commandments, My statutes, and My 
laws’’ (Gen. 26:5). The Mishnah states that: ‘‘With ten trials was 
Abraham, our father, proved, and he stood (firm) in them all; to make 
known how great was the love of Abraham, our father (peace be upon 
him).’’2 

The story that Abraham became a priest stems also from the 
Talmud: ‘‘R. Zachariah said on R. Ishmael’s authority: The Holy 
One, blessed be He, intended to bring forth the priesthood from Shem, 
as it is written, and he (Melchizedek) was the priest of the most high 
God (Gen. 14:18). But because he gave precedence in his blessing 
to Abraham over God (Gen. 14:19), He brought it forth from 
Abraham... .’’3 


ae: LL). “The primary sense [of Imam] is that of being foremost; hence 
it may mean: (1) leader in religion; (2) leader in congregational prayer; (3) model, 
pattern, example; (4) a book of guidance and instruction,” A. Yusuf Ali, The 
Holy Qur-an, New York, 1934, Vol. I, p. 52.n. According to Palmer it is “the name 
given to the priest who leads the prayer,” p. 15n. In his lifetime Mubammad 
also acted as Imam (Bu., Vol. I, p. 175). 

@ Mishnah Ab. 5:3. In Abot de R. Nathan the ten trials with which Abraham was 
tempted and stood steadfast in them all are enumerated: ’3 Wa °2¥3 ‘3 3b qb. ‘3 
(o-anan pa) mop masa INN) OwD RA INN Ons Ps ane osbon oy INN Ww) *NwA 
(sb*m ofan). Cf. 11:73; 15:53; 37:99-113, etc. See also Isa. 41:8, I] Chron. 20:7; 
2:91, and (nm ,25 ,m39 oven Vw) ovpraya 59d os pM aN OTIS. 

3B. Ned. 32b; cf. (1 .Vop .man mexta) mn dy y> omnan. See also 
sy ro qo 95 »nyoe wip>s and: wad... nanp ape yva1 ody Sw ya mn WRIT OTN 
2... 22 7 ne Nom...005 IoD) mono... ned pioD OTN NDw JD... MT AND "3 
nox T1D3 An OmDN 9D) .omaNd mon) Ov nD... .1DD MIDIy maNn ndbwdy m npxV IBD 
(729 99903) 123 99 Nbo Iw dy>° en Rd aapmd wpan apy’... .95 mIODI ps TMNw "DD 
I> Np... oMIaNd Top ov)... ITD RIpN...ov9 aDp Mm... obw 79m pty D7n1 51 TD 
(n'a owawp) odiyd joo ans ony xd ‘nm yaw) TON. 
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VERSE 119 


And when we made the House a place of resort unto 
men, and a sanctuary,’ and (said) take the station of 
Abraham? for a place of prayer; and covenanted with 
Abraham and Ishmael, saying, ‘Do ye two cleanse my 
house for those who make the circuit, for those who 
pay devotions there, for those who bow down, and for 
those too who adore!”’ 


According to Baidawi and Zamakhshari, Abraham ascended the 
mountain Abii Kobeis (near Mecca), and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, people, 
go up to the sanctuary of your Lord.’’4 Similarly, the Talmud relates 
that Abraham ‘‘caused the name of the Holy One, blessed be He, to be 
uttered by the mouth of every passer-by.. How was this? After 
(travellers) had eaten and drunk, they stood up to bless him; but, 
said he to them, ‘Did you eat of mine? You ate of that which belongs 
to the God of the Universe. Thank, praise and bless Him who spake 
and the world came into being.’ ’’ 


x As to the relationship between the Hebrew ovpp and the Koranic Makdm 
consult Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 219-20 and Grimme, Mohammed, Miinster, 1892, 
Vol. II, p. 46. 

2 Cf. notes to 2:91, 118. Abraham and Isaac are, according to Jewish tradition, 
the two originators of the sanctuary: O73 3°’"p 7 MwIPD Ma NYA PON nnDd 
mvsia poder onan) ot xnysy ap by mdone ReIpD mvs NIT PIT wal 7S pry nm 
(1 ,2°2. Muhammad here replaces Isaac by Ishmael. 

3 Palmer (p. 15 n.) states that ‘‘the Kaabah or square temple at Mecca is spoken 
of as Bait Allah=Bethel, ‘the house of God.’” Cf. Mishna Ber. 11:5, bya nan 
witpm and Ps. 30:1 man. Compare, also, the biblical expression, o\pon 9x no9m 
(Deut. 26:2). 

4M. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge..., p. 104: The expression ‘thy God’ in 
Deut. 26:3, 4 is used because the priest is ‘conceived as standing in a special rela- 
tionship to God; cf. ‘the God of Abraham’ in the Liturgy.” Cf. P. H., p. 859 n.; 
Targum Onkelos, Gen. 22:14: 7 837 OTP AON) RIT NINN YON OMAN yy mdb) 
(a'y .20 >maqa) nop» OTP OFTAN PIT RTD PTT NBS TDRN 192 NTT N28. 

s Based on the biblical sentence in Gen. 21:33; “And Abraham planted a 
tamarisk-tree in Beer-sheba, and called there on the name of the Lord, the 
Everlasting God.” 

‘6B. Sot. 10b; cf. Targum Jonathan, Gen. 21:33: yao A833 OTD OATS arSN 
xdy ine doe tone > ynod pry im pene poo ni R*DINN?) ApwDI PoND ANIA [PAN 
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The Talmud also states: ‘‘Whosoever has a fixed place for his 
prayer has the God of Abraham as his helper.’’? According to the 
rabbis, ‘‘there was no man that called the Holy One, blessed be He, 
Lord,® until Abraham came and called Him Lord.’’9 

An Arabic tradition concerning the ‘‘station of Abraham”’ runs as 
follows: ‘‘Abraham visited the house of Ismail in his absence, but 
not liking the treatment he received from his wife, left with her a 
message for his son, which was understood by Ismail to express a 
desire that he should divorce his wife. This he did, when he married 
another. Abraham came again in the absence of his son, and being 
urged by his daughter-in-law to descend from his camel and to permit 
her to wash his head, he declared that, owing to a vow not to leave his 
camel till he had completed his journey, he could not get down. 
Being pressed, however, he so far consented, that with one foot on 
his camel and the other on a stone he had his head washed! This 1s 
‘the place of Abraham.’ ’’?? 

The above story undoubtedly stems from Jewish tradition. A 
counterpart is found in Jewish lore about the time when Abraham, 
against his own will, exiled his servant-wife, Hagar, and their son 
Ishmael. At first, Sarah did not allow Abraham to visit either his 
wife or his son. After many years of pleading Sarah permitted Abra- 
ham such a visit on condition that he remain atop his camel. When 
Abraham thus came to Ishmael’s house, he was not in. Abraham 
called to his daughter-in-law for a drink of water. She refused to 
give it to him or even to look at him. She was beating the children 
and cursing them as well as her husband, Ishmael. Abraham became 
angry and left a message for his son saying: ‘‘An old man from the land 
of Canaan was here, and asked you to remove the main pillar of your 
tent and to replace it by a good one.’’ When Ishmael came home and 
received the message he understood that his father had been to see him 
and that he was mistreated by his wife. He, therefore, divorced his 
wife, and married another one. Three years later, Abraham again, 
under identical circumstances, set out to visit his son, and did not find 
him home. Ishmael’s wife came forth insisting that Abraham partake 
of food and drink. He refused to get off the camel; the good woman 
brought forth some food and Abraham ate and drank. Upon leaving, 


Na1ak oIp poy mapwa xoby mm ANT AD yO OFIAN PAN PAD TOR MIM pw Mapp? tas 
pan poor pany ava mT OP IY PANN yO pyr wT dT panne pN7ON AT JOT DVT 
xpbyt xabe RODD OWS ONTSN JON x TIN) NDOYT NNR. 

7B. Ber. 6 b. § 17K. 

®» B. Ber. 7 b. 

t© Tafsir-i-Raufi, quoted in Wherry, op. cit., p. 335 n. 
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he left a message for his son. ‘The pillar of your tent is very good, 
keep it.”’ Ishmael now knew that his wife treated her father-in-law 
respectfully. He then took his whole family and returned to Abraham 
and remained with him many days." 

It is not unlikely that the Koranic verse has its antecedent in the 
famous prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem (I Kings 8:22-53). Processions are not strange to either Juda- 
ism or Christianity. In the latter there is the practice of street 
processions. A procession is also staged by Jews in the synagogue 
during the holiday of Tabernacles.*? 

The phrase, ‘‘cleanse my house,’’ is comparable to Exod. 19:10: 
‘‘and sanctify them to-day and tomorrow, and let them wash their 
garments.’’ Similarly, the phrase, ‘‘a place of worship,” is comparable 
to 1 Kings 8:42-3 where it is stated that the Temple too was supposed 
to be a place of worship, ‘‘when he shall come and pray toward this 
house’’.... “and that they may know that Thy name is called upon 
this house which I have built.’ 


46 yn) nme nay os nya i> adn ann) map np) oxD PIND meN IDR WY mpm 
OTIS TON ODD A WANT kD PON 1D) IND PID) pA) IRS VSN ONISK Nays oN 
msna Sxyow Sax bx xy maton 959 mAb cniRnn > 2a Sxyow ne aN) JOR Tw SK 
xb men om apr Sxyow mx onnas dae onpy ys ion) Saye 11937 INV NX ONT 
min ons n> sox asi bon byp st oxdo mawd yses jo 1s Soin by aw wy oman 1x 
bx aman xd) mdoaxd som ond xd> ow xd nd PR IONM JIIND UN yr Py °D OD ByD *D 
sm) opsnm mbya Sxyoe ney ome obdpn ma nk DD IN NIT *D InN AOND N71 OFAN 
baypw’ jee aaa omas mo aoe ayn pox nuxd mmx OFAN NIP YEA YI) IND OFISN? 
[DN 48133 WNT IDK 1D) NM) ANID 71D) [Ms wpad onedD PIND [pr wR TIT RD? DAN 
OIDID INVA ADIN wD NIT TD Sxyow RIDa) D759 aw AM TINY ATANA now) SrA In AR 
ane qo ond som avant vas Sips yoo ime ma. xo swe yar men's Sayoe pam moan 
YA WN Oops OANA ANS) AD! MDM!) SN MSD NINN AOR Np" [YI ASIN YRYDe’ > 
samp. yn ide) Sy s95y 25 Seyow nN TRIN) TY FON OTNSK ION OW 9 ppD Mm .oB 
qn > ots aD me Tom Sayoo by Seo bat oO inex R¥Mi orm txna bayow Yon? 
3077 7D JwE) ney +> ond np nbow Sann bx nak TD ARM .odpaT my nds AwN “Ns? 
nbaxm pani com ones 13 op pyp "> mn GR taaTd nbd son TDD *D BUR RZ DEN 
boy wa Sxypw ne 77 125 a6 non Sox didNb ND 1a axe 189 JAN On?) OD NSIN 
aa oN AD) ornedy pord ypr one mn xd pin Sxypw waa 1? TON) TAR TAN bond 
YP. pI Tat Wwe ne Andes anew 1d sam Sxyow Nan mVON ON IND Taw TS 9nR3 Nowe 
by onvde prs yd wyppr war inex bayoe npn ‘mons Sxyows qian mt var 2 JRyoe 
(yo .WoD ND) ,O'WIID) ODED BIp>> BD) O'D7 OD Vax oY awn var. Cf. also: 
S'p NTT. 

2 myppn. Cf. Mishnah Suk. 4:5. 

13 Cf, E. Landau, Synonyma fiir Gott in der neu-hebrdtschen Litteratur, Zirich, 


1888, pp. 30-45 
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VERSE 125 


When his Lord said to him, ‘Be resigned’ he said, ‘I 
am resigned unto the Lord of the worlds.’ 


Ali translates Islam as a term denoting “submission.’’* Some 
scholars suggest that Muhammad’s use of this verb-stem conveys 
the idea of ‘‘coming into the condition of security,’’ which would 
render Islam as ‘‘safety.’’* Torrey claims that the term Islam was 
adopted by Muhammad because his two noted ancestors, Abraham 
and Ishmael, yielded and surrendered themselves to the divine will.: 
Grimme renders its meaning, ‘‘man’s salvation as a result of his 
purification.”4 Bravmann interprets Islim to mean “readiness for 
defiance of death’”’ or ‘‘self-sacrifice (for the sake of God and his 
prophet),’”” which would be related semantically to jzhdd (warlike 
efforts for Allah and his Prophet).’ The latter interpretation of the 
term Islim seems most plausible and is similar to the concept in 
Judaism of Kiddush ha-Shem, i. e. the sublime duty of every Israelite 
to hallow the Name of God by his life and if necessary by his death.° 

In view of verses 118 and 119 it is possible that we may have here 
an allusion to Deut. 26:3, ‘I profess this day unto the Lord thy 
God (the God of Abraham),’’ and to Deut. 27:6, ’Abanim Shelemot 
(unhewn stones), i.e. ‘‘whole or peaceful stones.’”’?7 The adjective 
shelemot is of the same root as “‘shalom’’ (peace, salvation) or of the 
cognate Arabic saldém meaning ‘‘peace.”’ 


Op. cit., p. 55; cf. T. W. Arnold, “Islam,” EJ, pp. 539 f.; Ch. Lyall, JRAS 
(1903), p. 784; Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen ..., p. 54. 

*M. Lidzbarski, ‘Islam und Salam,” Zettschrift fur Semitistik und verwandete 
Gebtete, I (1922), pp. 85 f. 

3 Ibid., pp. 101 f.; cf. Néldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Q6rans, Vol. II, p. 206, 
and Martin Hartmann, Der Islam: Geschichte —Glaube — Recht, Leipzig, 1909, 
pp. 26 f. 

4 Grimme, op. cit., I, p. 16; Tor Andrae, Mohammed, pp. 55 f. 

s M. Bravmann, “On the Spiritual Background of Early Islam and the History 
of its Principal Concepts” in Muséon, LXIV, Louvain (1951), pp. 325 f. Cf. Tarbig, 
XVITI (1946-47), pp. 69-79. 

6B. Sanh. 74a. Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice his life in order to hallow the 
name of God is also expressed in the Midrash, [B] 2 49 49 .kpvnan. 

™mnoe oran.. As to the Hebrew Shalom, see M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the 
Talmud . .., Horeb ed. (1926), Vol. II, p. 1579 and Eliezer Ben Yehuda, A Complete 
Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Hebrew, edited by Prof. N. H. Tur-Sinai, Jerusalem, 
1952, Vol. 14, pp. 7130-35. 
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Moslem tradition maintains that Abraham was the first to employ 
the term Islim in connection with monotheism.* The Bible as well as 
the rabbis also stressed the idea that Abraham was the first true 
monotheist: ‘The Lord appeared to Abraham and said unto him: 
‘I am God Almighty; walk before Me, and be thou wholehearted”’ 
(Gen. 17:1). The Talmud, commenting on Psalm 15, writes: ‘He 
who walks uprightly” refers to Abraham,?* who by virtue of his 
circumcision, became upright according to God's command." This 
idea is found in the Koranic expression, ‘‘Resign thyself (to God).” 

Abraham in the Bible uses the expression Yir'at 'Elohim™ (the fear 
of God), which connotes “submission’’3 or unquestioning obedience 
to God.4 To Muhammad this expression would have meant a great 
deal in formulating his new religion.'s It is interesting that the Koran 
refers to God as the ‘‘Peace-Giver’’"® which is identical with the 
biblical and talmudic concept that God is Shalom.*7 


§ Baidawi, 3:89: ‘‘(the sect of) Islim is essentially the sect of Abraham.” Cf. 
Jalalein, 2:141: “Abraham being of the supreme faith.”’ 

9 Cf. Thomson's statement that Abraham is considered ‘‘the pattern of all 
true believers in the New Testament, and that for Philo he is the type of the man 
who abandons home for the sake of God,” op. cit., p. 132. See also M. Friedlander, 
Geschichte der jtidischen Apologettk, Ziirich, 1903, pp. 306 f.; and H. A. Wolfson, 
Philo, Vol. I, pp. 876 f. 

ro (xy .9°3 mop) avon mm 12> anna ans ontax mon Win... cf. Maimonides, 
"7 NB oAdID NNay nin. 

= Cf, aapn >°x .oax neonD Ton ane ody o’pn mnNY Nad nx oD A’apm 1d sR 
O'YSIN) OONND OTNAY ODN PID) Mwy) OVSIND O'NND... ,O738 De mm dion Now ay 
‘71> porn onas Jow mm ons Joe Ny sip? xd a’apm b’x Sow oon arm Yi Ane 
(x’y 2 9S qS .xpiman) oan mm pd onan n’p3 yD won. 

2 obey ANT. 

13 eel, 

4 Gen. 20:11: arm opoa obs nny pe pi ‘nN °D onmax INN; cf. Gen. 15:6: 
mpix v9 navn mapa yorm. Cf. (QQ 7 739 12703) Ova AN ID OTTAN TT. 

3 Cf. 2:106; 3:17, 78: and Gen. 22:12, mnx onde NY 'D “NYT ANy *. 

6 $9 :23, > en] | gh 9. Cf. Is. 42:19 o9vp> ny +p, which is explained 
by Rashi ad loc., thus: »p) xx dyin $3 abwo> win "am. The interpretation of the 
commentators on nbwp> corresponds to the Koranic idea of Islam. See 17 nvx0, 
ad loc., nitoa obwn — odbeno. 

7B. Shab. 10b: mbw ‘11d wap ‘aw owp prion maa rvand ode pnw o> “or. 
Cf. Judg. 6:24, obw mm and Rashi, ad loc. 
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The Koran states: ‘Lord! and send them an apostle from amongst 
themselves.’’** This, too, is reminiscent of a biblical sentence: ‘“‘A 
prophet will the Lord thy God raise up unto thee, from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like unto me.. .’’” 


8 2:123. 

” Exod. 3:13, oo°>x ssnbw o> nian nde and Exod. 3:14, o5°>x *3nbw m’nN; compare 
sow with he 3; also mben wd) 28 or mow vt Sy Nd1 in mop Sw ann; cf. notes to 
2:91, 254. 
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VERSE 127 


Were ye then witnesses when Jacob was facing death, 
when he said to his son, ‘What will ye serve when I am 
gone?’ They said, ‘We will serve thy God, and the God 
of thy fathers Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, one 
God; and we are unto Him resigned.’ 


A similar story about Jacob is found in the Talmud: ‘“‘R. Simeon 
b. Lakish said: And Jacob called unto his sons, and said: Gather your- 
selves together, that I may tell you (that which shall befall you tn the end of 
the days) (Gen. 49:1). Jacob wished to reveal to his sons the ‘end of the 
days’ (Dan. 12:13), whereupon the Shechinah departed from him. 
Said he, ‘Perhaps, Heaven forfend! there is one unfit among my 
children, like Abraham, from whom there issued Ishmael, or like my 
father Isaac, from whom there issued Esau.’ (But) his sons answered 
him, ‘Hear O Israel (Jacob), the Lord our God the Lord 1s One: just as 
there is only One in thy heart, so is there in our heart only One.’ In 
that moment our father Jacob opened (his mouth) and exclaimed, 
‘Blessed be the name of His glorious kingdom for ever and ever... .’ ’"? 

The Targum Yerushalmi is more descriptive of Jacob’s position 
at the time. It repeats the story almost exactly with one exception. 
It adds to Abraham’s unworthy seed all the children of Keturah, 
Abraham’s second wife, who were born to him after the death of Sarah.? 
It is understandable that the many legends originally related in rabbinic 
lore to Isaac, should later be attributed by Muhammad to Ishmael. 

Baidawi writes that here Jacob designates Ishmael as one of the 
Patriarchs. The reason given is that Muhammad considers an uncle 
(i. e. Ishmael) to be ‘‘a part of the father.’’s 


t B. Pes. 56a. Cf. 7 ASD 739 MRA. 

2 PMD) NUYDR RTT RMD NSD Pb NN WINN Pd INI 1229 3py? [NIN NAP? 
apy HSM CNAWY "IN WINN KIND NA AD PT nyse wywIT PAM) KP IST 
"J JO NNOMN RNID yp pd vw oT YA Maa yrsr apy’ jnas MAT Aan mwa? pepo 
sa. ab pay apy? ynak in aD Tw RyIN md mnpR TOY TD coaMR NIT DD ane 
NAN TTT RATT NVI PN) APT AW NAW IN WIDNNT JO 3PM PI HAD NTIS 
SDN) Spy’ jNSK Tay sw woo) RN_NN RNID ITD NAD oda IAT PID Ma yraq spy" 
wy Siow mp op Nak pas mnwep a Sa) Sxyow Siow mp op RANT NAR OMAN 7179 
pay pam mye op nyppd Srod one Sy wbp mad aaa powasa wa xo Sent aun one 
spy’ ay an» sande * qnan Sane po yoo PID) RIND PID spy ts way ‘Nwy van 
(x yp mers »obwin onan) podvy ~odyd Jaap R39 TWD! NT TON [NIK. 


3 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 39: zy ALI, => \ Litas aout oy chrmwl AS 4 
J US «yl yo A oe eAll srall ate 4) wis” wy 
JSUT 4a Vda acc atl 15 wwhell 6d eDidl, Sell ale 
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VERSE 129 


... But the faith of Abraham the ‘Hanff, he was not of 
the idolators.’ 


In this verse as well as in 3:89; 4:124; 6:162; 16:121, 124, Muham- 
mad refers to Abraham as hanif (pl. hunafa’), whereas in 6:79; 10:105; 
30:29, he claims himself to be one of the kunafa’ and requests his 
followers to join him in their ways and customs, since the kunafa’' 
possessed the real and true religion. Scholars are puzzled by the origin 
and meaning of the term hanif. According to Torrey, the word “came 
originally from the Hebrew ":n, anéf; and probably its employment 
by him (Muhammad) as a term of praise, rather than of reproach, 
indicates that in his mind it designated one who ‘turned away’ from 
the surrounding paganism.’’? Nicholson suggests that it 1s ‘connected 
with the Hebrew hdnef’’ (profane).2 However, Wellhausen thinks that 
hanif originally meant a Christian ascetic and regards it as a native 
Arab development.’ 

In describing his condition when the angel appeared to him, 
Muhammad used the word Tahannuth.4 Hirschfeld states: “The term 
has caused the traditionalists some embarrassment. I. Ish. explains 
it by takannuf (to profess to be a Hanif), and adds a remark which is 
interesting from a linguistic point of view, vzz., that ¢h and f inter- 
change in Arabic. This remark is welcomed with satisfaction by 
Sprenger, who finds it a support of his Hanyferet. I believe, however, 
that tahannuth is nothing but the Hebrew pluralis /’ehinndéth, ‘prayers,’ 
a word very common among Jews to express voluntary devotions 
apart from the official liturgy. There is little doubt, that Muhammed 
heard this word often in Medina before he framed his report of the 
affair, and employed it readily on account of its strange and sacred 
character.’’s 


t Torrey, op. cit., p. 87. 

2 Nicholson, op. cit., p. 149. 

3 Reste..., Il, pp. 238f.; cf. J. A. Montgomery, ‘‘Ascetic Strains in Early 
Judaism,” JBL, Vol. LI (1932), pp. 183 f. 

4 Numerous articles have appeared on this word. Cf. Faris-Glidden, JAOS, 
Vol. 19 (1939), pp. 1 f., who consider the term to stem from Greek; A. J. Wensinck, 
Acta Orientalia, Vol. I1, p. 191; Ahrens, op. cit., p. 14; D. S. Margoliouth, JRAS, 
1903, pp. 467-93; J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, p. 56; A. Jeffery, Foreign 
Vocabulary ..., pp. 112-15. 

5 Hirschfeld, New Researches..., p. 19n.; cf. Tor Andrae, Der Ursprung des 
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Néldeke defines the root hannath' as ‘‘leading a solitary life,’’ which 
the Hanifs must have followed. According to the Talmud,’ the 
devotee who spends the night studying the Torah is commended. 
Similarly, Muhammad states: “Of the people of the Book there is a 
nation upright reciting God’s signs through the night, as they adore 
the while’ (3:109). 


Islam und das Christentum, Uppsala, 1926, p. 40; Charles Lyall, ‘“The Words ‘Hanif’ 
and ‘Muslim’,” JRAS (1903), p. 772; Sprenger, Das Leben ..., Vol. I, pp. 45-134; 
Bravmann, op. cit., p. 342. 

6 Lim, Geschichte des Qordéns, p. 67; cf. Hirschberg, op. c#t., pp. 211 f. 

7B. Tam. 32b. 
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VERSE 136 


The fools among men will say, ‘What has turned them 
from their quiblah,' on which they were agreed?’ Say, 
‘God’s is the east and the west, He guides whom He 
will unto the right path.’ 


Muhammad never intended to make Islam a new religion.?, At 
the beginning he considered himself ‘‘a guardian over it,’’3 to preserve 
the truth and ‘“‘confirming what was before it.’’4 It is for this reason 
that at first he saw no difference between Christianity and Judaisms 
and, according to scholars, was almost converted to Judaism.® He 
believed that both Jews and Christians would welcome him as the 
“Seal of the Prophets.’’? It was only later, when he realized that he 
could gain support from neither camp, that he presented Islam as a 
new faith,’ and changed the qzblah from Jerusalem to Mecca.? 

Jalaluddin’ writes that after the hzjrah, Muhammad, in order to 


1 Qtblah is the place towards which prayer is to be made. Cf. Wensinck, ‘‘Ka‘ba,” 
E. I., pp. 583 f.; Grimme, Mohammed, p. 45; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Hetden- 
tums, p. 73; J. L. Burckhardt, Travels 1n Arabia, London, 1829, Vol. I, pp. 87 f. 

2 Cf. 51:50; 74:2; 88:21-22; J. A. Montgomery, Arabia and the Brble, Philadelphia, 
1934, pp. 31 f. 

3 5:48, ade Lge. Cf. Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 131: 
twa So deters eile dai GNI Fle le bys 

lds 

43:2; Muhammad is quoted to have said: ‘‘Transmit (what you hear) from me, 
be it only a verse; relate also (what you hear) from the children of Israel; thereby 
is no sin incurred.”’ Bu., 60:589, cited by W. R. Taylor, op. cit., p. 196. 

Ss Cf. 2:285; 3:2, 78; cf. Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 70: ‘‘He has sent down to thee the 
Book in truth ...to Moses and Jesus respectively.” 

6 Margoliouth, Relations ..., p. 67. 

33:40, Greed! pil. Cf. 2:91. 

§ 3:61 f. 

9 J. Rivlin, ‘‘Muhammad Hamehokek,” in Kenesset (1933), p. 295 n.: wpa 
wmmby by onppwma ow xa om pays .ohym 555 mbe nvabd mow xin ineiaa °D! 
INK WR O'S WDOD NN Apnyn ons inva... os y> mbw> iwxy ne nw adnnsdy 
O’D3. 

1° Quoted by Geiger, op. cit., p. 19: 
ins gl te ogg WE pail Cy Shel pl ol W 


Ne 
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please the Jews, instructed his followers to turn the giblah to Jeru- 
salem™ rather than to Mecca, the place which the ancient Arabs had 
always regarded as holy. Only later on, when he was convinced of his 
failure to conciliate the Jews did Muhammad change back to the 
original direction.” 

According to Moslem tradition, ‘‘the whole earth is a mosque 
and if there is no house of worship, prayers may be offered anywhere.’”3 
This follows the Jewish tradition that Divine presence is everywhere.™ 
As to the last phrase in the Koranic verse, ‘‘God’s is the east and 
the west...,’ Jewish tradition abounds in references praising the 
universality of God.*5 


1 Dan. 6:11; cf. Ben-Zeeb, op. cit., p. 29, quoting Ibn Hisham, Vol. I, pp. 217, 
314. 

3 The Jews of Arabia were never pleased with Muhammad’s order to turn 
to Jerusalem. Cf. Jabari, Vol. II, p. 12; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 105, 133; 
Noldeke-Schwally, p. 74; Hirschberg, op. czt., p. 317 note 47, and Pollack, op. cit., 
p. 68: }Rayy i 3'7 wIN ysoNS ,Naxn Adwn nywa On (Ad-pnepYs) Adapa dw ar nw. 

% Bu., Vol. I, p. 93: 


rd B 

.pradd 5 gall 

“4 Cf. (7 29D ,739 IBID) AVIVA YD RD PAA OPS PRB; and: 723 NNN ‘9 OVS NIN 

men op) .Oxnw nx anep am’apn 9k ONDA AR INV Arn mpon np ‘mn beaw mpp... apy» 

ANNYD NIK ON T’apn DN 72.13 SiaHd1 mpon Sex 75° sax apy aD 1 1D bye qb 

sna b$ann yay norm mas 75° di5° qa ane on yaw non naa S$pnn bSpnn 

van ads saan aatd do ne peo .qnep by Soenn Sopnnd 45° Soa> ans pe Om NS 
(AD .7.2.0 amy) nbd orm oDaD00 by od3093 ORK. 

%y3> paxn bo xbp. And cf.: onnanm owdy xdbp a’apn Sax... mdor porn ‘nb 

(® .9°5 .218 IM) oD ON pI Ae) ODT nN RON... TI) ore) pak Oy ITI... IDI. 
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VERSE 137 


Thus have we made you a middle nation,’ to be witnesses 
against men, and that the Apostle may be a witness 
against you.’ 


Translators vary as to the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘a middle na- 
tion.”’ Some take it to mean an “intermediate people’ between the 
Jews and the Christians. Others translate it ‘“‘exalted’’ or ‘‘a chosen 
people’”’ or a most good and just nation.’ The last explanations seem 
plausible. The Arabs, no less than other nations, boasted of being 
a chosen people, in direct imitation of the biblical statements: ‘‘then 
ye shall be Mine own treasure from among all peoples’”’ (Exod. 19:5) 
and ‘‘and ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests’’ (zbid. 19:6).4 

Some Moslem commentators also explain the meaning of the 
above words as “‘a well balanced nation.’’ That is, the midst is equally 
distant from all extremities.5 A similar explanation is found in Judah 
Hallevi’s Kitab Al-Khazarz,® in connection with the high qualities of 
Israel and the Holy Land. Being situated in the midst of the world,’ 
the Holy Land enjoys the most well-balanced climate.® 


z ew 3 dol ‘ 

2 Cf. 3:106. 

3 Ali, op. czf., p. 66, note 182. 

4 Compare Deut. 14:2 and notes to verse 44. 

$s Zamakhshari, Vol. II, p. 110: 
yam op Sl paw di od GIVI Co Jte Lo oF 

6 Translated by Hartwig Hirschfeld, London 1931 (rev. edition); cf. A. Zifroni ed., 
(Hebrew), Tel-Aviv, 1948. 

7 Ibid., p. 85: ‘‘All roads lead up to Palestine.” Cf. Ez. 5:5 qina obw ner... 
nsw WNIDID) MNDyY ON, and Mishnah Ket. 13:11; Yaleut Ezekiel, § 336. 

® Ihid., p. 78: “Priority belongs, in the first instance, to the people which... 
is the essence and kernel (of the nations)... No other place (than Palestine) 
would share the distinction of the divine influence...’’ Cf.: naw dSxqw par 
... 0% yxons ospon mar oben pore ysora odoinn cohy by inyspra 
({B] > ,o-witp ,xpiman). See also B. Sanh. 38a; B. Yom. 56b and Rashi to Ezek. 5:5 
Ddiyn yxpes .Pnow ONIN TINS. 
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VERSE 144 


From whencesoever thou comest forth, there turn thy 
face towards the Sacred Mosque, for it is surely truth 
from thy Lord; God is not careless about what ye do. 


Compare the Mishnaic dictum: “If he is riding on an ass he 
dismounts and prays. If he is unable to dismount he should turn his 
face (toward Jerusalem); and if he cannot turn his face he should 
concentrate his thoughts on the Holy of Holies.’” 

Similarly the rabbis teach that: ‘‘If one is standing outside Pales- 
tine, he should turn mentally toward Eretz Israel... If he stands 
in Eretz Israel he should turn mentally towards Jerusalem.... If 
he is standing in Jerusalem he should turn mentally towards the 
Sanctuary.... If he is standing in the Sanctuary, he should turn 
mentally towards the Holy of Holies.... R. Abin... said: What 
text confirms this? — Thy neck is like the tower of David builded with 
turrets (talpioth) (Cant. 4:4), the elevation (tel) towards which all 
mouths (piyyoth) turn.’ 


t Mishnah Ber. 28 b. 
: B. Ber. 30a. 
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VERSE 147 


Remember me, then, and I will remember you; thank 
me, and do not misbelieve.? 


Moslem commentators interpret this Koranic verse as follows: 
‘‘Remember me with gifts, that I may remember you with favours; 
or remember me with worship, that I may remember you with bene- 
fits; or remember me with prayer, that I may remember you with 
blessings; or remember me among the people, that I may remember 
you among the angels.’’? 

To remember God’s favors is also a biblical command. The 
Psalmist urges: “‘Remember His marvellous works that He hath done, 
His wonders, and the judgments of His mouth”’ (Ps. 105:5). Similarly, 
David, giving thanks to the Lord, says: ‘Remember His marvellous 
works that He hath done, His wonders, and the judgments of His 
miouth’’ (1 Chron. 16:12). At Mount Sinai God speaks to Moses to 
tell the children of Israel, ‘in every place where I cause My name to be 
mentioned: I will come unto thee and bless thee’’ (Exod. 20:21). 

The Talmud Yerushalmi‘ interprets the words, “I cause to be 
mentioned,’’s as if they were written in the second person,° 1. e. 
remembering God in the sense of prayer. 


* I. e. “be not ungrateful,’’ Palmer, p. 19 n.; cf. notes to 2:38, 44; 3:11. 

2 Tafsir-1--Rauft, quoted by Wherry, op. cit., p. 345 n. 

3°DY NN VoIk wR OIpDN boa. Cf. Rashi, ad loc.: o> mwr jn) ow AVNAaA ND IAN 
pyn nx 7795 oD> nwa wNDDN ow VI. 

Av a MII3 DOM TON DY NN POI Tw DY NN VIN WR DIPDT b>a. 

5 POM. 

6 syIn. 
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VERSE 149 


And say not of those who are slain in God’s way’ 
(that they are) dead, but rather living; but ye do not 
perceive. 


A similar statement is found in 3:163: ‘‘Count not those who are 
killed in the way of God as dead, but living with their Lord.” Baidawi, 
commenting on the verse in Sura 3, writes that they are “‘alive’’? 
rather than ‘‘dead.’’s 

The Talmud, too, emphasizes the greatness of those who die in 
order to sanctify God’s name.‘ Similar to the Koranic expression, is 
the rabbinic one: ‘‘The righteous in their death are called living,’’s 
and ‘‘The righteous, whom the Holy One, blessed be He, will resurrect, 
will not revert to dust... just as the Holy One endures for ever, so 
shall they endure for ever.’® In 3:151 Muhammad states: ‘And if, 
indeed, ye be killed in God’s way or die, surely forgiveness from God 
and mercy is better than what ye gather; and if ye die or be killed it 
is to God ye shall be assembled.’’ To this Baidawi comments, “kill 
yourselves so that you may live,’’? which recalls the talmudic state- 
ment: ‘‘What shall a man do to live? They replied: Let him mortify 
himself.’’® 


tI. e. “in the cause of religion,’’ Palmer, p. 19 n. 4)| kee 


* Baidawi, Vol. 1, p.90: ASU... thal pguol b ue de 
tlal ag. 


3 cl yi, 

4 (xy, ond) Jns*npa Twyd S>° om PR mD9D *NT7N. 

5 B. Ber. 18a. 

‘B. Sanh. 92a; cf. (a’y tp poin) yaenap any ynmpsa apes odin; pore n’n 95 
orpbdiy pbiyds obiyd ona poy xin xbx np xd nDNa ND) Inupr Ty) inuwpy ANN 
(rp x37 de). 

7 Cf. notes 16-17 to 2:48-51. 

8 B. Tam. 32a; cf. 2:48-51 n. 14. To ‘“‘mortify himself’’ means to “ ‘kill himself,’ 
with study and hard work.” 
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VERSES 154-55 


Verily, those who hide what we have revealed of manifest 
signs and of guidance after we have manifested it to 
men in the Book, them God shall curse, and those who 
curse shall curse them too. Save those who turn and do 
right and make (the signs) manifest; these will I turn 
to again, for I am easy to be turned and merciful. 


A similar pronouncement against those who do not obey God’s 
precepts is found in the following passages of the Pentateuch: “But 
if ye will not hearken unto Me, and will not do all these command- 
ments; and if ye shall reject My statutes, and if your soul abhor Mine 
ordinances, so that ye will not do all My commandments, but break 
My covenant; I will do this unto you...’’ (Lev. 26:1443). “.... Cursed 
be he that confirmeth not the words of this law to do them. And 
all the people shall say: Amen.”’ (Deut. 27:15-26; 28 :15—66) 

The Koranic phrase ‘for I am easy to be turned and merciful’”’ 
recalls the biblical: ‘‘Pardon, I pray Thee, the iniquity of this people 
according unto the greatness of Thy lovingkindness, and according 
as Thou hast forgiven this people, from Egypt even until now. And 
the Lord said: ‘I have pardoned according to thy word’ ’’ (Num. 
14:19—-20)! Compare also: ‘‘For Thou, Lord, art good, and ready to 
pardon, And plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon Thee’”’ 
(Ps. 86:5). 
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VERSES 156-57 


Verily, those who misbelieve and die while still in mis- 
belief, on them is the curse of God, and of the angels, and 
of mankind altogether; to dwell therein for aye; the 
torment shall not be lightened for them, nor shall they 
be looked upon. 


A similar expression is found in the following two biblical passages: 
“See now that I, even I; am He, And there is no God with Me; 
I kill, and I make alive; I have wounded, and I heal; And there is 
none that can deliver out of My hand’’ (Deut. 32:39). ‘And they 
shall go forth, and look Upon the carcasses of the men that have 
rebelled against Me; For their worm shall not die, Neither shall their 
fire be quenched; And they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh” (Is. 
66:24). Likewise the Talmud states: “the thoroughly wicked will 
forthwith be inscribed definitively as doomed to Gehinnom.’’' Wrong- 
doers... ‘‘after twelve months their body is consumed and their 
soul is burnt and the wind scatters them under the soles of the feet 
of the righteous.’’? 

Those ‘who rejected the Torah and denied the resurrection of 
the dead, ... and those who ‘spread their terror in the land of the 
living,’ and who sinned and made the masses sin, like Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat and his fellows — these will go down to Gehinnom 
and be punished there for all generations...” 


t B. R. H. 16b. 
® Ibid., 17a. 
3 Ibid. 
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VERSE 159 


Verily, in the creation of the heavens and the earth, and 
the alternation of night and day, and in the ship that 
runneth in the sea with that which profits man, and in 
what water God sends down from heaven...and in 
the shifting of the winds, ...are signs to people who 
can understand. 


The expression ‘‘the ship that runneth in the sea”’ recalls the bib- 
lical expression, ‘‘The way of a ship in the midst of the sea”’ (Prov. 
30:19). Similarly does the Psalmist declare: ‘‘They that go down to 
the sea in ships, That do business in great waters — These saw the 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep;’”’.... ‘‘Let them 
give thanks unto the Lord for His mercy, And for His wonderful works 
to the children of men’”’ (Ps. 107:23, 31)! 

The belief that rain and wind are a manifestation of the power of 
the true God abounds in Jewish tradition.2 Thus, Amos declares: 
‘For, lo, He that formeth the mountains, and createth the wind... 
the Lord, the God of hosts, is His name.’’ The prophet Jeremiah 
pronounces: “‘Are there any among the vanities of the nations that 
can cause rain? Or can the heavens give showers? Art not Thou He, 
O Lord our God, and do we not wait for Thee? For Thou hast made 
all these things’’ (Jer. 14:22). 

The Talmud, too, attributes the phenomenon of rainfall to divine 
power,3 “‘Because it is put on a level with the resurrection of the dead, 
therefore, it‘ was inserted in the benediction of the resurrection.’ 


> Cf.:indiyp Sy ini podpn Sonw ane sat aoidep> mynd ‘nr dyp ba... a pop open 
(2,b5 ,310 Amy) Im OrDdpD rwyn Sai INwyn dyn. 

2 See notes to 2:20, 27, 111. 

3 Cf. the second benediction in the Shemone ‘Esre: 10) M77 wD... 14 ANN 
ovim; and compare o'0I7 nx 45nd in the Prayer Book with the Koranic expression 
“and the alternation of night and day.’’ See also Is. 55:10-11, own 37° “WwNDd 9 
oe 51nd amd) yord yar ynay arposm aopdom past ns moat on > aw xd ape open yo bem 
26. DD NXY WW UTD TD 7D. 

4 The formula ‘“‘Thou causest wind to blow,” cited in the Daily Prayer Book. 

SB. Ber. 33a. 
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VERSE 160 


Yet there are some amongst mankind who take to them- 
selves peers other than God; they love them as they 
should love God; while those who believe love God 
more. O that those who are unjust could only see, when 
they see the torment, that power is altogether God's! 
Verily, God is keen to torment. 


Some translators render the word anddd' as ‘“‘objects of wor- 
ship,’’ which may refer to “‘idols’’ or to ‘‘the leaders who lead their 
followers into evil.’’? 

The expression here about man’s love for Allah is reminiscent of 
numerous biblical passages. The injunction to love God is a cardinal 
principle in Judaism and it occupies an essential place in the Shema‘.s 
The commandment “And thou shalt love the Lord thy God...” 
(Deut. 6:5, 11:1) is considered in the Talmud as the first command- 
ment.4 The Psalmist expresses the same idea in his own language: 
‘As the hart panteth after the water brooks, So panteth my soul after 
Thee, O God (Ps. 42:2).’’s 

The idea that those who follow other gods will be punished severely 
by God is also expressed in the Midrash: ‘‘(When) the men of Israel 
depart from their Creator and trust in the statutes of the nations, 
they are bad, accursed, and bitter, and there is no benefit in them for 
the world. Just as the waters of the rivers (are) the food of the waters 
of the sea, so are (the sinners destined to be) fuel for Gehinnom.’’ 

Muhammad never specified the time at which the Day of Judgment 
would take place. He is sure of its coming and of the punishment of 
the sinners. Similarly to the Psalmist’s expression that with God one 
day means a thousand years: ‘‘For a thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday when it is past, And as a watch in the night’”’ (Ps. 


t Peers=3\ 1. 

2 Ali, op. cit., p. 73; cf. 2:20 and B. Sanh. 74a concerning idolatry. 

3... pnbs ony name... tne winds Sx yow; cf. notes to 2:1-2. 

4Cf. Deut. 10:12 and the prayer in the Siddur: ‘Enlighten our eyes in Thy 
Torah, and let our hearts cleave to thy commandments, and unify our hearts to 
love and reverence Thy Name”’ (... 37 manK). 

s Cf. B. Ber. 10b. 

° P.R.E., p. 63. 
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90:4), Muhammad, too, states in 22:46, “‘They will bid thee hasten on 
the torment, but God will never fail in his promise; for, verily, a day 
with thy Lord is as a thousand years of what ye number.’’? 


7A similar idea is also found in 32:4, ‘He governs the affair from the heaven 
unto the earth; then shall it ascend to him in a day, the measure of which is a 
thousand years of what ye number.’’ Compare B. Sanh. 97a and consult Ibn Ezra’s 


commentary on Ps. 90:4. 
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VERSE 167 


O ye who do believe! eat of the good things wherewith 
we have provided you, and give thanks unto God if it be 
Him ye serve. He has only forbidden for you what is 
dead, and blood, and flesh of swine, and whatsoever 
has been consecrated to other than God. 


In 5:4 Muhammad adds the following to the above forbidden 
things: “that which dies of itself...and the strangled and the 
knocked down, and that which falls down, and the gored, and what 
wild beasts have eaten — except what ye slaughter in time — and 
what is sacrificed to idols, and dividing carcases by arrows.’” 

All these prohibitions are found in the Bible and in rabbinic 
literature.? The Bible rules against eating that which dies of itself, and 
advises that one give it .. . ‘‘unto the stranger that is within thy gates, 
that he may eat it” (Deut. 14:21). The reason for the prohibition is 
given in the same verse: ‘‘for thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy 
God.’’ The talmudic law also prohibits the meat of an animal that has 
not been slaughtered according to the Jewish law. According to the 
Sifra,3 Moses was holding the animal‘ and showed it to Israel, saying 
“this you may eat and this you may not eat.” 

In Jewish tradition there is a specific branch of law concerning food 
which had been consecrated or intended to be consecrated to idol 
worship. The law prohibits wine which has remained under the sole 
care of idol-worshippers long enough to have been dedicated to idols, 
even if such a dedication is not formally established. 

Tabari, commenting on the Koranic expression, ‘‘and (has for- 
bidden) whatsoever has been consecrated to other than God,”’ states 
that whenever they (Arab idolators) slaughtered an animal to offer 
a sacrifice to their gods, they invoked the name of the god to whom 
they were offering the animal which they were sacrificing.® This cor- 


: Cf. 3:87, “All food was lawful to the children of Israel save what Israel made 
unlawful to himself before that the law was revealed.” Cf. 6:119; 16:115; 22:35-—36. 
2 Yoreh De‘ah, chs. 13-17; Maimonides ‘pp ,1'n 09133 7D; B. Hul. 39a, b. 

39558n xd on aban ar ond sow) Seawd ond aRIDD enn Ime nw ane td - 
({W] a .to’y .»2Dw seapo); cf. B. Hul. 42a and Gen. 9:4; 32:33. 

4 Referring to the biblical phrase in Deut. 14:4: ‘“‘These are the beasts which 
ye may eat.” 

5 Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, ch. 11 re 701: }""; cf. notes to 2:216. 


6 Tabari, Vol. II, p. 258: oy 9 le ce? ly s\ I Is) | gl” rey 
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responds to the mishnaic prohibition that “if a man slaughtered in 
honor of mountains or of hills or of seas or of rivers or of wildernesses, 
what he slaughters is invalid.” ? 

Similarly to the Jewish law® that if ‘‘ravenous hunger seize a man he 
may be given even unclean things to eat...,’’ Muhammad, too, 
states that if in time of emergency® or by compulsion a man eats 
some of the unlawful things, it is no sin.‘° 

Muhammad, greatly influenced by Jewish law, prohibits food used 
by Arab idolators, and orders abstention from ‘“‘flesh of swine’’™ and 
‘“what is dead and blood!’’*?, According to Torrey, Muhammad evi- 
dently intended ‘“‘in a general way to imitate them (the Jews). Con- 
ditions and customs in Arabia necessitated some differences, however. 
The laws of Israel are now superseded by the Muslim enactments. . .% 
He insists, however, both here and in other passages, that these 
prohibitions were not originally given, but were of the nature of 
punishment.’’"4 

The Koranic idea that the forbidden food in the Mosaic law was 
a punishment for the Jews for being rebellious, is undoubtedly of 
Christian influence. St. Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho 
writes that circumcision ‘is not essential for all men, but only for the 
Jews, to mark you off for the suffering you now so deservedly endure.’’'s 
And he goes on to say that the Jews were ‘‘forbidden to eat certain 


7 Mishnah Hul. 2:8 [D]. The Talmud interprets the mishnaic sentence as follows: 
(x'y ov Son) amt and soe. 

§ Cf. Hirschberg, op. cit., pp. 197-8: awa nbvon .nyon mboxoD AN pean TD 
sat .oranyd ime oi xbox oom ne odo wed Jot .mp2oNnm “we oro? navn 9p: 
yin awa bos xb ona jaw... ann nnxp by mayb — ptxa xbw — pmb an a 
bq OORT AB OND Sap ony nip) Mid*aa, Cf. also, 4:158; 16:119. 


9 6:146. 10 Ibid.; cf. (8’y 2D JNDY M3WD) NawA ON AMT NWI ppo. 
The pig is the only one singled out in the Koran. (6:146 yy) The 
prohibition of the flesh of the donkey or ass came later. Rivlin, Geseiz..., pp. 67 ff.; 


Leszynsky, op. cit., p. 26. 

22 In 6:146 the prohibition is against ‘‘dead (of itself), or blood that has been 
shed, or the flesh of swine — for that is a horror —or an abomination that is 
consecrated to other than God.” The expression , »>_) 4\8 recalls the phrase 
in Gen. 43:32, nayin >. Compare the laws of apaw .nba3, B. Hul. 43a; cf. Yahuda, 
in Goldzther Memorial Volume, pp. 303 f. 

13 5:7, ‘‘the food of those to whom the Book has been given is lawful for you, 
and your food is lawful for them.’’ Cf. 6:147. 

“4 Torrey, op. cit., pp. 151-52; cf. 3:87, 4:159 and Geiger, op. cit., pp. 135-37. 

13 Writings of Saint Justin Martyr, ed. by Thomas B. Falls, Christian Heritage, 
Inc., New York, 1948, p. 175. 
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kinds of meat, so that when you ate and drank you would keep God 
before your eyes, for you have always been disposed to forget Him.’’*® 

This idea, however, is in contradiction to the Midrash and other 
rabbinic sources which emphasize that the prohibition was not a 
punishment for misbehavior but rather a willingness on the part of the 
Jews to indulge more in the precepts of the Lord.’ 

Regarding the phrase, ‘‘consecrated to other than God,’ Palmer 
remarks that ‘‘At the time of slaughtering an animal the Muslims 
always repeat the formula bismi’llah, in the name of God.”’ This 1s 
similar to the talmudic law of pronouncing a benediction before the 
slaughtering of an animal for food or sacrifice.1? This law extends to 
the pronouncement of a benediction before partaking of food.’? In 
killing the animal the Moslem, like the Jew,?° must be careful that the 
jugular vein of the throat be cut and not the spinal cord.” 

The expression Inna 'llaha ghaftirun rahim recalls the liturgical 
expressions "Adonai mohel wesoleah and 'El rahum wehannun.” The 
Talmud also states that when the Israelites were slaughtering their 
Passover sacrifices, the Levites would recite the Hallel.?3 

Hirschfeld commenting on 3:87 — ‘‘Bring the law and recite it, if 
ye speak the truth’’ — writes: ‘‘It is, therefore, not quite clear what 
Muhammad meant by this remark, except that he wished to parade 
his intimate acquaintance with the Pentateuch, and the passages in 
Gen. 9:4 and 32:33%4 in particular.’’*5 According to Baidawi, Jacob 


6 Ibid., p. 177; cf. M. Zucker, oboNmM nA pay OVNI oOmMsI7 midina ona, 
in Festschrift Armand Kaminka, Wien, 1937, pp. 31-48; I. Goldziher, “Uber 
Mohammedanische Polemic gegen Ahl al-Kitab,’’ ZDMG, Vol. XXXII, p. 372; 
Steinschneider, op. cit., p. 34. 

755 ne ond cnn avy pra sow amo bon avn ody bw invaa no-nnp... 
({B] » »rpe .xpiman) aw a5@ ond yned> nysor atin and mana 0 an by Sen vipyon... 
Cf. Moshe Zucker, navn nanop oiwdiwa pri atyo ‘5 >be ipon, in PAAJR, Vol. XX 
(1952), pp. 25-6. 

% Palmer, p. 21 n.; B. Ber. 35a; Yoreh De‘ah, ch. 1; B. Hul. 17b; B. Pes. 7b. 

19 B. Ber. 35a; cf. Nu. 18:14, we qo Sxawa onn $5; and Talmud Yerushalmi, 
Ma mp .mo43. 

20 Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, nwny mobn ch. 1. 


= Bu., Vol. IV p.14, tly Bl ed ols WI. 


2 nm on Sx NdiD Dm 7, ‘cae ) al ol. 

733 B. Pes. 64a. 

44 Gen. 32:33: °D mim ova ty 4vn Ap by awx non 1) ne Sea 22 dd" Nd JD Sy 
mwa 1a apy’ Fa D3 yp. 

7s Hirschfeld, New Researches .. ., p. 114. 
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suffered from a severe pain in the sciatic nerve. He made a vow that 
if he were cured he would never eat the food he liked best and that?® 
was what he liked most. Hence the prohibition of the sinew of the 
thigh.27, The Koranic expression, ‘‘bring the law and recite it,’’ re- 
calls the well-known talmudic phrase nete sefer weneheze.?* It is not 
unlikely that Muhammad used a common expression which prevailed 
among the Jews in Medina, in order to show them that not only was 
he well versed in the Torah but that he alone possessed the true 
revelation.?® He, thus, challenged them to deny his statement. 


% JT. e., the sciatic nerve. 
27 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 80: 


plebl ol Jou J ad Ol pid Ll Gye aw ol J, 
4d cml LS OS, all 
sn apo 3; B. Kid. 30a, im2D°R) AN ADD tn; cf. B. Shab. 49a, 


99°57 TIN Iwo ond), 
%” 3:106; 20:112; 75:16. 
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VERSE 172 


Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces towards the 
east or the west, but righteousness is, one who believes 
in God, and the last day, and the angels, and the Book, 
and the prophets, and who gives wealth for His love to 
kindred and orphans, and the poor, and the son of the 
road, and beggars, and those in captivity; and who 1s 
steadfast in prayer, and gives alms; and those who are 
sure of their covenant when they make a covenant; and 
the patient in poverty, and distress, and in time of 
violence; these are they who are true, and these are those 
who fear. 


The basic tenets of Islim and their relation to Judaism have 
been discussed elsewhere. They are represented by those who express 
faith in Allah;? in the Last Day;? in the angels; in the Book;‘ in the 
prophets;5 as well as by those who take care of the needy,° of the 
wayfarer,’? and of those in captivity ;® also by those who are steadfast 
in prayer, give charity’? and abide by the covenant." 

Similar attempts to enumerate the essentials of true piety are found 
in the Bible and in the Talmud. Thus, according to the rabbis, King 
David reduced the essential precepts to eleven,”? as enumerated in 
Ps. 15: ‘Lord, who shall sojourn in Thy tabernacle? Who shall dwell 
upon Thy holy mountain? He that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, And speaketh truth in his heart; That hath no slander 
upon his tongue, Nor doeth evil to his fellow, Nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour; In whose eyes a vile person is despised, But he 
honoureth them that fear the Lord; He that sweareth to his own hurt, 
and changeth not; He that putteth not out his money on interest, 


22:12, 101, 109, 111, 256. 
* Cll 692, 2:74, 160. 
3 2:28-30. 

42:1, 48-51, 209; 3:2. 

5 2:254; 3:75. 

6 2:1-2, 211. 

72:1-2, note 61. 

8 2:1-2, 211, 273, 280. 

9 2:1-2, 239, 240; 3:7. 

10 2:1—2, 211, 273, 280. 

12 2:1-2, 87. 

a ‘Leading virtues.” Cf. B. Mak. 24a. 
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Nor taketh a bribe against the innocent. He that doeth these things 
shall never be moved.’’ Came Habakkuk ‘and based them all on one 
(principle), as it is said, ‘But the righteous shall live by his faith (Hab. 
2 :4).” "33 

The Koranic verse also recalls Isaiah 1:11, 17, where God abhors 
“the multitude of your sacrifices,’’ and requests: “‘Seek justice, relieve 
the oppressed, Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 


3 Thsd. 
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VERSES 173-75 


O Ye who believe! Retaliation is prescribed for you 
for the slain: the free for the free, the slave for the 
slave, the female for the female; yet he who is pardoned 
at all by his brother, must be prosecuted in reason, and 
made to pay with kindness. That is an alleviation from 
your Lord, and a mercy; and he who transgresses after 
that for him is grievous woe. For you in retaliation is 
there life, O ye possessors of minds! it may be ye will 
fear. 


In the Jéhiliyah period, retaliation was not only against the 
person who committed the crime but against the next of kin as well.? 
the new religion, however, prescribed that retaliation (gisas) is only 
against the one who committed the crime. This innovation by 
Muhammad recalls the biblical law in Deut. 24:16: ‘‘The fathers shall 
not be put to death for the children, neither shall the children be put 
to death for the fathers; every man shall be put to death for his own 
sin.’’ Sa‘adia Gaon, too, states that in the pre-Islamic period the Arabs 
retaliated not only against the criminal but also against his relatives, 
and it was later prohibited by God.? The Koranic recommendation to 
be lenient in retaliation and to accept ransom instead, is not in accord 
with the Bible which prohibits ransom in the case of murder.? It is 
possible that Muhammad expresses here the biblical idea of ‘‘an eye 
for an eye’ (Exod. 21:24 and Lev. 24:20), which is based on the prin- 
ciple that the punishment must be equal to the crime committed and 
prohibits doing more harm than the criminal had done.‘ 


« Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes .. ., Leiden-Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 289. 

2 This remark, which is attributed to Sa‘adia Gaon, 1s quoted in Ibn Bal‘am’s 
commentary on the Pentateuch: nok pbx jx "Ip °B Or mIyD W397 JONN APs) 
baAps xamomi ~p oonn mxd aryosx Ted Spyds °p NDDND IND JN) NIN DID fy 
364 SAD yy abd oma aeapds aapbx Srp yx tye In. Solomon Fuchs, Studien sdber 
Abu Zakaria Jachja Ibn Bal‘am, Berlin, 1893, p. xxi. 

3 Num. 35:31: ‘‘Moreover ye shall take no ransom for the life of a murderer, 
that is guilty of death; but he shall surely be put to death.”’ Cf. Num. 35:33 and 
Maimonides, Guide... (Friedlander ed.), p. 344. 

4 Maimonides, ibid., ‘injuries that cannot be reproduced exactly in another 
person, are compensated for by payment.” Cf. 4:94. 
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VERSES 179-81 


O ye who believe! There is prescribed for you the fast 
as it was prescribed for those before you; haply ye may 
fear. A certain number of days, but he amongst you 
who is ill or on a journey, then (let him fast) another 
number of days. And those who are fit to fast (but do 
not) may redeem it by feeding a poor man; but he who 
follows an impulse to a good work it is better for him; 
and if ye fast it is better for you, if ye did but know. 


At first Muhammad accepted the Day of Atonement! as a day of 
fast. It was known as ‘Ashird’,? meaning the tenth day and cor- 
responding to the Jewish Day of Atonement, which occurs on the 
tenth of Tishrz. Muhammad later? substituted for it the month of 
Ramadan,‘ and required every Moslem to fast a whole month. 

Torrey thinks that the fast of Ramadan is “very probably pat- 
terned on the Lenten fast of the Christians.’’’ He adds, however, that 
“the manner of fasting, abstaining altogether during the day, and 
eating and drinking after sundown was Jewish.’”® 

It is probable that Muhammad took for his pattern the Jewish 
month of ’Elul which precedes Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur, 
a month devoted to repentance and asking for forgiveness.? Perhaps 


rgb oY or wy. See Maimonides, npinn 7 on wy mobn. Cf. Bu., Vol. I, 
p. 498: ... #1) gule ee 6 ya sogtl Clb teal... gl 

2From the Hebrew wy, which connotes the Day of Atonement; cf. Rashi 
on Exod. 18:13. ‘Ashird’ coincided with the fast of Yom Kippur. Hirschberg, 
op. cit., p. 196; Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 12, 136-37. 

3 ‘Ashird was never abolished and 1s still practiced today as a voluntary fast 
but for a different reason; cf. Néldeke-Schwally, Vol. I, p. 179; A. Sprenger, Das 
Leben ..., Vol. III, p. 539; Margoliouth, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, p. 250; 
Geiger, op. cit., p. 37. 

4 Cf. Simon Duran (op. cit., p. 14), who claims that Muhammad substituted it 
for the Jewish Day of Atonement: mipix owdw ond jpn mawm oy (2°m) Nim Dd). 

S Torrey, op. cit., p. 131; cf. Rivlin, op. cet., p. 11; and Duran, op. ctt., p. 14. 

6 Ibid., p. 138; cf. Hirschberg, of. cit., p. 196: osm nx mand oda pa anya 
22.12 MWSPAD own NIA IN ONDA oY oA bye °D MINTS IDINeA Jo"Dd) band. 

7 xvD nan Saippy any j>1D1 ANSI RIN de wIn v’p ny Soa maw Aawnay AN 
(o'y ono top S$> ,ote YN osaNt OmTaN) mvN MD. See also Zohar (mn) 47 NxN): 
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we have here an allusion to the forty days which Moses spent on the 
Mountain and to the day he descended, i. e. on the Day of Atone- 
ment.* Ramadan ts considered a month devoted to prayer for redemp- 
tion and deliverance from sin.» The idea of fasting’® as an expression 
of submission to the divine Being is Jewish." The practices and cere- 
monies that Moslems must observe during the month of Ramadan 
are likewise traceable to Jewish sources. Thus, a Moslem, like a Jew 
on Yom Kippur, must abstain during his fast from food, drink, 
falsehood and foul talk." Though fasting is one of the pillars of 
Islam, excessive fasting is prohibited. Similarly one who is ill or of 
old age or on a journey, or a pregnant woman may be excused and 
is permitted to keep the fast at another time."’ Likewise when one 
eats or drinks, forgetting that he 1s fasting, the fast is not broken." 


nom *yapd and mvp poo mat obet an an RT — OD’ A TON NN) PON ON NDS). 
The suggestion that Muhammad, in establishing the fast of Ramadan, had in mind 
“the fast of the tenth’’ mentioned in Zech. 8:19, rather than ‘‘the fast of the tenth”’ 
of Lev. 16:29 is untenable, since the Zechariah reference is to Jebet, the tenth 
month of the Hebrew calendar, commemorating the destruction of the Temple, 
whereas in Leviticus the reference is to the tenth day of the month. 

@ Rashi on Exod. 18:13: 3mm yo nan NAND> N>NoD D1 *IDDa 12Ww 7D. According 
to the Bible: ‘‘(Moses) was there with the Lord forty days and forty nights; he 
did neither eat bread, nor drink water’’ (Exod. 34:28). Compare 2:91, notes on Moses 
and verse 7:138: ‘‘And when we appointed for Moses thirty nights, and completed 
them with ten (more), so that the time appointed by his Lord was completed to 
forty nights.” See also: ("pp .x’971p) TanT *oR Ady nwDd A’apa aon dode wan wrra. 

9 Rivlin, op. cit., p. 15; M. Plessner, “Ramadan,” E.J., 1929, Vol. IIT, p. 1111. 

10 Cf. 2:183 f.; Bu., Vol. I, p. 473 quotes the Prophet, in the name of Abi Huraira, 
that ‘‘the odour of the mouth of one fasting is tastier in the estimation of God 
than the odour of musk.”’ 

1 Hirschberg, op. cit., p. 197: 30 ov boa ox mm TomD °>D .prond aweN INN NPD 
383 ‘Dp OY AN YTD Aywd vw 191 pwDm. Cf. Wensinck, op. cit., pp. 125 ff.; F. (S. D.) 
Goitein, ‘(Zur Entstehung des Ramadan,” in Der Islam, Vol. XVIII (1929), 
pp. 189 f.; Wellhausen, Reste..., 2nd edition, p. 97. 

72 Bu., Vol. I, p. 475. Abstaining from cohabitation during the fast of Ramadan 
also recalls the Jewish observance on omp27 oY eve; cf. Lev. 23:27-33; C. C. Berg, 
“Sawm,” E. J., Vol. III, p. 202; Th. Juynboll, op. c#t., p. 114; Th. Néldeke, Neue 
Bettrige..., p. 36. 

23 Bu., Vol. III, p. 202. The provision to fast at another time for one who is sick or 
who is on a journey resembles the biblical prescription in Num. 9:9-13 about the 

“second Passover,’’ 3” nob; cf. Torrey, op. cit., p. 138; B. Yom. 83b. 


™ Bu., Vol. I, p. 471: Tone Qe? “pod we yw 9 IB ond > Isl . 
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The Koranic phrase, ‘God desires for you what is easy,” recalls 
the talmudic statement that the Sages declared not to ‘‘trouble the 
community unduly.’’'s 

The exact date on which the Koran was revealed is stated by 
Muhammad to be in the month of Ramadan, in the Night of al- 
Qadr.* “The Night of Power is better than a thousand months! The 
angels and the Spirit descend therein, by the permission of their Lord 
with every bidding’ (97:3-4). In Jewish tradition, too, the date of 
the giving of the Torah 1s fixed. It was the sixth day of the month 
of Swan, the date of the Feast of Weeks.*7 The Midrash also speaks 
of thousands of angels that ascended with God upon Sinai to witness 
the revelation of the Torah. 


23 B. Ta‘an. 14b -¢tD TAY NasT AN PresawD ps and xbox narsn Sy ayn pana pay 
(x’y .w’y p’a) ma Toys poise nary 5x9 yD on. Cf. Talmud Yerushalmi, Rosh H. 1, 4. 

6 Cf. 44:2; 97:1. Re the calendar in Islim, see Rivlin, op. czt., pp. 3-7. 

17 According to Jewish tradition, Moses received the second tablets from God 
on Yom Kippur. Rashi to Exod. 31:18. Goitein, in his article on Ramadan in 
Der Islam, XVIII, calls attention to the parallelism between Muhammad’s mis- 
sion and the handing of the second tablets of the law to Moses on the tenth 
day of the month. He claims that Ramadan, the successor to ‘Ashdérd’, was at 
first a fast lasting ten days and not a whole month (2:184), which paralleled the 
practice of the Jews to observe ten days of penance preceding the Day of Atonement. 
Cf. ome 55 opm wa benw... a> ID aw nwo oY oy op annen Side naa aby me 
yap) oad mayna wdy mayna mn mens mwys went obsay proms on) maym ox ODA 
pow od ioxy nx pond p’sy ome bo sem... odny> anpsd onan on emt on iniK 
(top 55> 05H nN) ‘A ATay3 pr1a5 b> yn abn mawna onp or owdy v’aa ‘nnd wpwDd. 
See also k’n 1) pap onan weds and pa on navy iss aawn wy Seed n’apm tor 
‘D nawy tu. .twy modo... .o-ne sn as OONN TID CIN) ONDDT Od AWN ORT 
yax7 yo miny (055) wo ide) onpram ov Dd ONS ONN) OND ADIN ON’wy ON) .mDWwN 
({F) .w'pp y .o' prawn wtna ns. NNp DD) 2dw> oadd NK DDN SY). 

18 Exod. Rab. 29,9; cf. Obermann, op. cit., p. 91. 
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VERSE 182 


When My servants ask thee concerning me, then, verily, 
I am near; I answer the prayer’s prayer whene’er he 
prays to me. So let them ask me for an answer, and let 
them believe in me; haply they may be directed aright. 


Similar words are found in the Bible: ‘‘The Lord is nigh unto all 
them that call upon Him, To all that call upon Him in truth. He will 
fulfil the desire of them that fear Him; He also will hear their cry, 
and will save them” (Ps. 145:18-19). 

The Koranic verse recalls also the words of Isaiah: ‘‘Seek ye the 
Lord while He may be found, Call ye upon Him while He is near” 
(Is. 55:6). 


1 Cf, 2:1-2, 77. 
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VERSE 183 


Lawful for you on the night of the fast is commerce with 
your wives; they are a garment unto you, and ye area 
garment unto them. God knows that ye did defraud 
yourselves, wherefore He has turned towards you and 
forgiven you; so now go in unto them and crave what 
God has prescribed for you, and eat and drink until a 
white thread can be dinstinguished by you from a black 
one at the dawn. Then fulfil the fast until the night, and 
go not in unto them, and be at your devotions in the 
mosques the while. These are the bounds that God 
has set, so draw not near thereto. Thus does God make 
manifest His signs to men, that haply they may fear. 


Within Jewish tradition the expression, ‘‘Ye shall afflict your 
souls’? (Lev. 16:29), entails five prohibitions: eating and drinking, 
bathing, anointing, wearing shoes and sexual intercourse... Muham- 
mad here pronounces fasting and sexual intercourse as prohibited 
for the days and not for the nights. This is contrary to talmudic law 
which prohibits cohabitation on the eves of the fast days of Yom 
Kippur and the Ninth of ’Ab, since the nights are counted as part of 
the fast days themselves. 

Muhammad identifies daybreak in the manner prescribed in the 
Mishnah: ‘‘So soon as one can distinguish between blue and white 
(thread).’’? However, the Koranic statement is in connection with 
fasting, whereas the talmudic expression deals with the time of recit- 
ing the Shema‘. Also, the identification mark in the Koran is between 
‘white and black,’’ whereas in the Mishnah it is between “blue and 
white.”’ 


1 Mishnah Yom. 8:1 
2 Mishnah Ber. 1:2 [D]}. 
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VERSE 185 


They will ask thee about the phases of the moon; say, 
‘They are indications of time for men and for the pil- 
grimage.’ And it is not righteousness that ye should 
enter into your houses from behind them, but righteous- 
ness is he who fears; so enter into your houses by the 
doors thereof and fear God; haply ye may prosper yet. 


A counterpart is found in Talmud Yerushalmi, where the moon 
is an indication of the time for holidays and pilgrimages.? Similarly, 
do we find in the Midrash that the moon serves as an indicator for 
pilgrimages and festivals.3 


Cf. Gen. 1:14; Ps. 104:19: wap yt wow avtyio> nv avy. 

2 spbwr noon) omyiod> nv mwy INISD YT’ ODw_ ANISD YT wow oOIyD> nv Ay 
NT 3'D T'4). 

3596) bw yand eisa ko oN oy > my avy map pm ‘a... mIND TY Orme TR 
. 999 why rds OrtyiDby ,minaw rx mim? Wm... avy? ma? nwa spd 3's 1293 oN 
(8 1D man mens). Cf. [F] x’y "ep ‘na3 xnp’oe and [B] ,a"by .7 RpOw 3°TT NNPOD. 
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VERSE 186 


Fight in God’s way (cause) with those who fight with 
you, but transgress not (by beginning the fight your- 
selves); verily, God loves not those who do transgress. 


According to Zamakhshart, the prohibition to commence a fight 
or to wage war applies to those who might attack people incapable of 
fighting, such as women, old men and children. This prohibition 
included also war against those with whom a covenant had been made.’ 

The Bible, too, states: ‘‘When thou drawest nigh unto a city to 
fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it... And if it will make no 
peace with thee, but will make war against thee, then thou shalt 
besiege it... but the women, and the little ones, and the cattle... 
shalt thou take for a prey unto thyself’? (Deut. 20:10-14). Zamakh- 
shari’s view is also expressed in the Mishnah:? “ye draw nigh unto battle 
this day against your enemies — and not against your brethren.’’3 


t Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 132: 


EE ots pe ally Oheally EsAl, 
2 Mishnah Sot. 8:1 [D]. 
3Cf. 2:187 and paxd ior xbw sy dene pand yom nbw nvrwonw oby 
sapm> 1b poem sow own avy? mondo meys ode odend mip miapnd axin sin °D 
1w>wA 9D) IwedwA ONS) pap 1 ODSIND pan Se one cANpd) NID Ty oprapRd 1b TSM 
(wn yp umyaey pba npbn) ben mondo wy abo ame owe See pon ne pyai ae. 
See, also, Maimonides, 6, 1, ovsbo mobn. 
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VERSE 187 


Kill them wherever ye find them, and drive them out 
from whence they drive you out; for sedition is worse 
than slaughter; but fight them not by the Sacred Mosque 
until they fight you there; then kill them, for such is the 
recompense of those that misbelieve. 


That ‘‘sedition is worse than slaughter’’ is expressed in identical 
words in the Sifre on Deut. 23:8. The Talmud likewise deals with the 
seducer more severely than with other criminals: ‘‘For all whom the 
Torah condemns to death no witnesses are hidden to entrap them, 
excepting for this one (seducer).’ If the seducer is a layman he is 
stoned. But if he be a prophet he is strangled. 

The Koranic statement not to fight at the Sacred Mosque recalls 
the biblical verse in Exod. 21:14 that “if a man come presumptuously 
upon his neighbour, to slay him with guile; thou shalt take him from 
Mine altar, that he may die.” A specific example of the custom of the 
guilty to seek refuge at the altar, in order to escape death, is found in 
I Kings 2:28: ‘‘. .. And Joab fled unto the Tent of the Lord, and caught 
hold on the horns of the altar.”” The presumption behind this practice 
was that no religious man would desecrate the altar by committing 
murder upon it. To the Moslems, Mecca served as ‘‘a city of refuge”’ 
(Num. 35:6). 

The statement in 2:186, ‘fight in God’s way,” and the phrase here, 
“kill them wherever you find them,” may have their antecedents in 
the biblical verses dealing with milhemet migwah4 and milhemet reshuts 
which are found in Exod. 17:14-16° and in Deut. 20:1.7 

The Talmud states: ‘(A war) which is (designated) voluntary 
according to the Rabbis is commanded according to R. Judah, and 
(a war) which is (designated) commanded according to the Rabbis is 


ryan jo mwp oon NeNDy 771099. 

2 Mishnah Sanh. 67a; cf. notes to 2:213. 

3 Ibid.; cf. Deut. 13:2-13. 

4 Sifre on Deut. 19:19; B. Sanh. 20b. 

5B. Sot 44b; Sifre, ibid. 

6 nnnd pony IDI NN ANON AND °D yore *rea OW) IDOI PIT NNT AND TWP nox im 
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obligatory according to R. Judah. Raba said: The wars waged by 
Joshua to conquer (Canaan) were obligatory in the opinion of all; 
the wars waged by the House of David for territorial expansion were 
voluntary in the opinion of all; where they differ is with regard to 
(wars) against heathens so that these should not march against them. 
One calls them commanded and the other voluntary, the practical 
issue being that one who is engaged in the performance of a command- 
ment is exempt from the performance of another commandment.’”® 

Jihid (Holy War)® is one of the main pillars of Islim,*® and he 
‘twho loses his life in the struggle enters Paradise as a martyr of the 
faith.’’? 


§B. Sot. 44b. The biblical injunction ‘‘When thou drawest nigh unto a city 
to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it’? (Deut. 20:10), is referred 
to in Yalkut Shim‘oni as mw. nonby, which, according to the Talmud, needs the 
approval of the Sanhedrin (B. Sanh. 20b). 

» Bu., Vol. II, pp. 198-99: ‘‘show me a deed which is equal to jzhdd. He said, 


I can not find one” odml Yo Si olgntl Jd fee Ue (gio. 
Cf. 22:76, and 60:2 “and fight strenuously for God,” (> 4iy| er, ly a b- 3 


) slgo. See also notes to 2:125 and SHET, p. 89. 

20 Ph. Hitti, op. cit., pp. 136 f. 

1G. von Grunebaum, op. cit., p. 9; cf. H. U. W. Stanton, The Teaching of 
the Qur'an, London, 1919, p. 65; and Bu., Vol. II, p. 206: ‘“‘He who dies in j1hdd 


enters paradise,” ears » é:3-| re Lbs cdl oo gel yok Jlas 
eg JE st GZ. 
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VERSE 193 


The pilgrimage’ is (in) well-known months: whosoever 
then makes it incumbent on himself (let him have 
neither) commerce with women, nor fornication, nor a 
quarrel on the pilgrimage; and whatsoever of good ye do, 
God knoweth it; then provide yourself for your journey; 
but the best provision is piety. Fear ye me ye who 
possess minds. 


The Bible states: ‘‘Three times thou shalt keep a feast unto Me in 
the year. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep; seven days 
thou shalt eat unleavened bread, as I commanded thee, at the time 
appointed in the month Abib — for in it thou camest out from Egypt; 
and none shall appear before Me empty; and the feast of harvest, the 
first-fruits of thy labours, which thou sowest in the field; and the 
feast of ingathering, at the end of the year, when thou gatherest in 
thy labours out of the field. Three times in the year all thy males 
shall appear before the Lord God” (Exod. 23:14-17). ‘Three times 
a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord thy God in the place 
which He shall choose; on the feast of unleavened bread, and on the 
feast of weeks, and on the feast of tabernacles; and they shall not 
appear before the Lord empty; every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy God which He hath given 
thee’ (Deut. 16:16-17).2_ In the Talmud we find the following: “‘Beth 
Shammai says: The pilgrimage offering must be worth (at least) two 
pieces of silver and the Festal offering one ma‘ah of silver.” But Beth 
Hillel says: ‘‘the pilgrimage-offering must be worth (at least) one ma‘ah 
of silver and the festal sacrifice two pieces of silver.’’3 

The Koran, following the biblical injunction regarding pilgrimage, 
prescribes that every Moslem, except those physically and financially 
unable, visit Mecca at least once in his lifetime; and, again, as in the 
biblical practice, an offering to God‘ must be rendered at the pilgrim- 
age: ‘And proclaim amongst men the Pilgrimage; let them come to 


: cm Hebrew in. Cf. Jud. 21:19; I Kings 8:2. The Hajj is to be undertaken 


at the time of the new moon of the twelfth month Dhu'lhijjah. 

2 Later on, after the destruction of the first temple in 586 B.C.E., when the Jews 
were no longer able to travel to Jerusalem, the Synagogue was established. 
S. Zeitlin, The History of the Second Commonwealth, Philadelphia, 1933, p. 52. 

3 Cf. Mishnah Hag. 2a. 

4 Mishnah Yom. 83b. 
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you on foot and on every slim camel, from every deep pass, that they 
may witness advantages for them, and may mention the name of 
God for the stated days over what God has provided them with of 
brute beasts, then eat thereof and feed the badly off, the poor” 
(22 :29).5 

A prohibition against cohabitation during the days of the pil- 
grimage is not known in Jewish law. It is possible that the Koranic 
prohibition against dealing with women,® fornication and quarrel, 
stem from the talmudic command, ‘“‘a man should purify himself 
for the festival.’’? 

In early days the Hajj was associated with great fairs. ‘‘These 
fairs were probably the main thing to Muhammad’s contemporaries, 
as they still are to many Muslims. For the significance of the religious 
ceremonies had even then lost its meaning for the people. The 
following may be stated. A main part of the ceremony was the 
wukiuf ‘the halt’ in the plain of ‘Arafat; in Islam the Hadjdj without 
wukuf is invalid. This can only be explained as the survival of a 
pre-Muslim notion. Houstma has compared the wukdéf with the stay 
of the Israelites on Mount Sinai. The latter had to prepare them- 
selves for this by refraining from sexual intercourse (Ex. 19.15) and 
the washing of their garments (Exod. 19.10, 14). Thus they waited 
upon their god (a@n53, 11, 15). In the same way the Muslims refrain 
from sexual intercourse, wear holy clothing and stand before the 
deity (2) 9=7)2 =stand) at the foot of a holy mountain.’’ 


The institution of Hajj has been serving as a major influence upon 
Moslems congregating in Mecca from all over the world. Rjch and 
poor fraternize in comity on the common ground of faith. Each pil- 
grim enters ‘‘the holy precincts as a muhrim (wearing a seamless gar- 
ment) and performs the seven-fold circumambulation of the Ka‘bah 
(fawaf) and the seven-fold course (sa‘y) between the adjacent al-Safa 
mound and the Marwah eminence lying opposite. The hajj proper 
begins with the march to ‘Arafah, which lasts from the seventh to the 
eighth of dhu-al-Hijjah. The halts (wugif) take place at the outlying 
sanctuaries of ‘Arafah, namely, al-Muzdalifah and Mina. The stone- 


5’ Compare Exod. 34:23 and ayiyp 1m yy YP mands wx PSY UN NDP AIM 1M oy 
(a°a e’D man Dowie Nobn) padbe ‘mn no73a2 Voy uN NTN. 
6 Bu., Vol. I, p. 408: “They did not mix with them (wives),”’ cs. 


* gallo o& o JU Jl I “Opabe BS, Cf. notes to 2:179-81. 


7B. R. H. 16b, 9393 woxy ne awd on an. 
® Wensinck, E. I. (1927) Vol. II, p. 200; cf. B. Shab. 87a. 
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throwing ceremony takes place on the way to the valley of Mina at 
Jamrat al-‘Aqabah. With the sacrifice at Mina of a camel or of a 
sheep or other horned domestic animal (Koran 22:34-37), which always 
takes place on the tenth of dhu-al-Hijjah and is celebrated throughout 
the Moslem world as ‘Id al-Adha (the festival of sacrifice), the whole 
ceremony formally ends. After the shaving of the head the garment 
(thrdm) is discarded and the zh/al (secular condition) resumed.’’9 


9 Hitti, op. cit., pp. 133-34. As to the Jewish origin of the practices of the 
kajj see Dozy, op. cit., pp. 120 f. 
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VERSE 196 


And when ye have performed your rites, remember God 
as ye remember your fathers, or with a keener memory 
still. 


This verse alludes, according to Rivlin,’ to the Jewish practice 
of reciting the Kaddtsh? by the Reader or mourner at the close of each 
section of a public service. To remember God after performing “‘the 
rites,’ may also refer to the word 'Amen‘ which is included in the 
Kaddish, or to the custom in the Synagogue of having the assembly of 
worshippers respond to the prayer: ‘‘ "Amen, may God’s great Name be 
praised for ever and ever.’’’ According to the Talmud, “He who 
responds ’Amen!’ with all his might has the sentence against him 
annulled.’’ Similarly, the Islamic tradition maintains that ‘‘a correct 
observance of the ritual of prayer brings about the cancellation of sin. 
When the Im4am says, ‘Not of those with whom thou art angered nor 
of those who go astray,’ say ‘Amen,’ for whosoever says ‘Amen’ at 
the same time as the angels shall have his past sins remitted him.’ 


t Rivlin, op. c#t., p. 109. 

2 Lit. “Holy.” It is a brief prayer, written in Aramaic, magnifying and hallowing 
the great name of God. 

3 B. Ber. 21b; cf. Rivlin, op. c#t., p. 109 n, who refers to Juynboll, op. cit., p. 78: 
‘Vor dem Ruk‘u, sowie vor und nach jedem Sudjiid hat man ein Takbir auszuspre- 
chen. Das Kaddisch beginnt mit 572m, was wortlich mit Takbir iibereinstimmt.”’ 

4 Cf. notes to 2:1-2, note 28; Ps. 89:53, jor) jor odiyd> mint 4rra. 

5B. Shabb. 119b 4740 N35 TDe NT JON; cf. B. Ber. 16b: ‘Rab on concluding 
his prayer added the following: May it be Thy will (is. ‘7 °2n), O Lord 
our God, to grant us long life..., a life in which Thou shalt fulfil all the desires 
of our heart for good!” This prayer is now a part of the Sabbath prayers and 
recited when the New Moon is announced. Cf. sy obiyn yo Sx onde mm 3 
(n’p yp ordrn) mbSa oR Oy 55 sawN Odin. 

6 Quoted by Taylor, op. cét., pp. 198-99. 
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VERSE 206 


What can they expect but that God should come unto 
them in the shadow of a cloud, and the angels too? But 
the thing is decreed, and unto God do things return. 


Sa‘adia Gaon, in his translation of the biblical phrase in Lev. 
23:43, '. .. to dwell in booths .. .,’”"" employs the identical words? used 
in the Koran.3 The Talmud refers to the booths as ‘‘clouds of glory.’"4 
Identical descriptions are employed by Rashi5 and in the tannaitic 
literature.® 


tonsyin napa °>. 

3 J. e. “in the shadow of a cloud,” elas cy JM, er 

4B. Suk. 11b. This view is not accepted by R. ‘Akiba who maintains: ‘‘they 
made for themselves real booths” (1b7d). 

5 Rashi on Lev. 23:43, Nias ‘ny. 

6 The opinions of Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Akiba are reversed in the Sifra, 
In the latter, R. Akiba maintains, that the booths were “clouds of glory.”’ 
((W] .'py oN .k_O) YA Nad cay N1D103 WIN Rp ‘9 VT wD M10 ADIN ay dE ‘9. 
Cf. pn 1a xs nyoe wipd:. 
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VERSE 209 


Men were one nation once, and God sent prophets with 
good tidings and with warnings, and sent down with 
them the Book in truth, to judge between men in that 
wherein they disagreed. 


According to some Moslem commentators the expressions, ‘‘men 
were one nation once,’’' refers to the ten generations from Adam to 
Noah,? whose people followed the true faith and were like one single 
religious community. This thought is likewise expressed in Jewish 
tradition, which maintains that from Adam to Enosh all people 
worshipped the one true God and only in the time of Enosh‘ did 
idolatry emerge.5 


rowel dal pbs ols. 

2 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 143: 

CW GI de pte Sse ly Gl Ql IS Ce Ob 
O99 0 pt cy ons 62! on Ol alo... le Cy! oF 
lakio-ls as | POS a das yy (ie. Cf. Baidawi, ad loc. 

3 Compare Mishnah Aboth 5:2: ‘(There were) ten generations from Adam to 
Noah, in order to make known how long-extended is long-suffering with him; for 
all those generations were repeatedly acting provokingly, until He brought upon 
them the waters of the flood.”’ 

4See Targum Jonathan and Gen. Rab. 23, 6; compare also Maimonides, 
oasai nay, 1, 1; cf. Gen. 4:26. 

s Rashi to Gen. 4:26: 1owa o’axyn mney nei otNn nip» ox wapd pdin pod smn me 
mabe jniapdy odo mys n’apn bw. The expression bmn is from }"51n, 7. e. profane. 
See, however, Ibn Ezra and Sforno, ad loc., who claim that 9mn is derived from 
mbnn, and the meaning is that this was the beginning of worshipping the true God. 
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VERSE 211 


They will ask thee what they are to expend in alms: 
say, ‘Whatsoever good ye expend it should be for parents 
and kinsmen, and the orphan and the poor, and the 
son of the road; and whatsoever good ye do, verily, of 
it God knows.’ 


The place of charity? in Islam is discussed in 2:1-2 and elsewhere.’ 
In Jewish tradition the laws pertaining to obligatory “alms,”’ i. e. 
the one-tenth of the yearly produce and the unharvested edges of the 
fields and orchards, were supplemented by other laws in the Bible, 
e. g., ‘If there be among you a needy man, ... thou shalt not harden 
thy heart, nor shut thy hand...lend him sufficient for his need”’ 
(Deut. 15:7-8). Islamic tradition, too, elaborates on the Koranic 
Zakah3 and urges helping ‘‘the distressed one who is in need,”’ “‘as well 
as the giving of charity in secret.‘ 

The sequence in the Koranic verse implies that “parents and 
kinsmen”’ have priority with regard to alms. The same is true in 
the case of the orphan and the widow. This corresponds to Jewish 
law. The Talmud provides that: “If an orphan applied for assistance 
to marry, a house must be rented for him, a bed must be prepared for 
him and (he must also be supplied with) all (household) objects (re- 


t Sadagah, 48 Le. 

2 Cf. notes on 2:172, 246, 272, 273, 280; 3:128 and T. H. Weir, ‘‘Sadaka,’’ 
E. I., Vol. IV, pp. 33 f. 

3 Bu., Vol. I, p. 377: ‘‘in the produce derived from the watering of heaven and 
springs or in what is watered by water running on the surface of the ground is 


one-tenth...” leg _puall L te ols” 4) O galls ele Cw Land 


Cf. Deut. 26:12: ‘‘“When thou hast made an end of tithing all the tithe of thine 
increase in the third year, which is the year of tithing, and hast given it unto the 
Levite, to the stranger, to the fatherless, and to the widow, that they may eat 
within thy gates, and be satisfied.”’ 

4 Bu., Vol. 1, pp. 359 f. Cf. notes 53-64 to 2:1-2. 

s Bu., Vol. III, p. 485; cf. Al-Ghazali, Ikya ‘Ulam al-Din (Cairo, 1326 A.H.), 
Vol. I, pp. 149 f.; T. W. Juynboll, op. cit., pp. 109 f. 

6 Maimonides, run "5 ov3y mand moon: $$53 monn 1Nd) ward min yma yoI 
pp anpne wn dy apyx) Apts. 
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quired for) his use, and then he is given a wife in marriage...’’? The 
rabbis add: ‘‘You are commanded to maintain him and supply him 
even with a horse and a servant (if he were used to such luxuries), but 
you are not commanded to make him rich.’’® 

Regarding ‘‘the son of the road,”’ Jewish tradition, too, puts great 
stress on the obligation to take care of the wanderer and to provide 
him with board and lodging as well as an escort in case of danger. 


7B. Ket. 67b. According to the Bible, the giving of mptx approximates a loan 
to God. ‘‘He that is gracious unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord, And his good 
deed will He repay unto him.’”’ Prov. 19:17; cf. Lev. R. 34, 15; B. B. B. 9b. The 
Koran, too, states: ‘‘Verily, those who give in charity, men and women, who have 
lent to God a goodly loan, — it shall be doubled for them, and for them 1s a generous 
hire’ (57:17). 

§ B. Ket. 67b; Stfre on Deut. 15:6. 

» Sifre to Deut. 21:7: mmm mre edo mend xba omaqwer wen? Ra Nw. 
Cf. B. Sot. 48b and 1'n .w’p Amo »pbwiy nbn. 
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VERSE 213 


They will ask thee of the sacred month, — of fighting 
therein. Say, ‘Fighting therein is a great sin; but turning 
folks off God’s way, and misbelief in Him and in the 
Sacred Mosque, and turning His people out therefrom, is 
a greater sin in God's sight; and sedition is a greater sin 
than slaughter.’ 


The Talmud too, discusses the problem of waging war on the 
Sabbath. According to the rabbis: ‘‘Gentile cities must not be 
besieged less than three days before the Sabbath; yet once they 
commence they need not leave off. And thus did Shammai say: until 
at fall, even on the Sabbath.’’! 

Idolatry or sedition is considered by Muhammad, as in Jewish 
tradition,? to be a graver offense than fighting at the prohibited time 
and worse than slaughter. According to the Mishnah, ‘‘exile comes 
upon the world because of idolatry and incest and the shedding of 
blood.’’3 The Talmud further stipulates: ‘‘in every (other) law of the 
Torah, if a man is commanded: ‘Transgress and suffer not death’ he 
may transgress and not suffer death, excepting idolatry, incest (which 
includes adultery), and murder.’’4 


t B. Shab. 19a. 

* Cf. notes to 2:187. 

3 Mishnah Ab. 5:9 [D]. 
4B. Sanh. 74a. 
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VERSE 216 


They will ask thee about wine and el mdtsar,* say, ‘In 
them both is sin and profit to men; but the sin of both 
is greater than the profit of the same.’ 


The Bible prohibits the drinking of wine and of other intoxicating 
beverages only in the case of priests and judges.?, The Koranic pro- 
hibition of drinking wine applies only to the time of prayer, which 
corresponds to the talmudic law “‘that a drunken person is forbidden 
to say the Tefillah.’’4 Wine was considered in the talmudic period 
to be an intoxicating drink’ and was used moderately even for bene- 
diction. However, though the Jews looked upon wine as a serious 
evil,”? its usage in a temperate form was encouraged in the Bible.® 


I poll, A form of gambling, ‘‘the prize being a young camel, which was 


slaughtered and given to the poor.’ Palmer, p. 29 n. 

2 Lev. 10:9. Perhaps we have here an allusion to Deut. 28:39: “Thou shalt 
plant vineyards and dress them, but thou shalt neither drink of the wine, nor 
gather the grapes; for the worm shall eat them.’’ Compare pool with 75m in 
Onkelos, Deut. 29:5. 

About the reason for Muhammad's prohibition of wine, see Zion, V, 209-10 
and notes 8-9. Also, R. Hai Gaon in o’nein maiwn (Assaf, Editor), Jerusalem, 1929, 
§§ 10, 11, and 74 'y ,(pade .n nxn) Sidwxn spo. 

3 4:46. 

4B. Ber. 3la. Cf. Néldeke-Schwally, op. ctt., p. 182 n. 

S(x’y .o mons) yp xds otnn Sy ab5> wane nat qo pry. Cf. [B] 15 m2 .xoinan: 
>w> K¥1D TNS} NYID ANND DIpD 553. 

6 (3°y 2 ma73) ap IDInd Jnw ay... pen Sy porapd pr. 

7 See the story of Noah in Gen. 9:20-24 and °99 }°m 7D OTN ANww ONpy > TDN 
SON) PAND W328 IT AD ane mode IN -wwd> Sand Od. nyt’ AYNY 1 W325 On NIN 
Mwy) Tonw2 ane’ Tata) ad99 ~oa Tbabno wD Ay) RTD ANY Ane pws .odiya “MIDD PR 
(n'y v2 Jn jkDIMIN) AwY? AD yo we DA mda2 Son Dd RxD) pwn API) IDI Apo. 

§® Ecc. 10:19 “...And wine maketh glad the life...’’ Cf. Torrey, op. cit., 
p. 152. 
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VERSE 220 


Wed not with idolatrous women until they believe, 
for surely a believing handmaid is better than an 
idolatrous woman, even though she please you. And 
wed not to idolatrous men until they believe, for a 
believing slave is better than an idolater, even though 
he please you. 


Compare: Ezra 9:13-14: ‘‘And after all that is come upon us for 
our evil deeds, and for our great guilt, seeing that Thou our God hast 
punished us less than our iniquities deserve, and hast given us such 
a remnant, shall we again break Thy commandments, and make 
marriages with the people that do these abominations? wouldest not 
Thou be angry with us till Thou hadst consumed us, so that there 
should be no remnant, nor any to escape?”’ 

The Mishnah prohibits inter-marriage with Nethinim' for all time, 
whether they be males or females. Accordingly, “a female... 
Nethinah (is prohibited) to an Israelite’ and a daughter of an Israelite 
to a Nethin.’”4 

The rabbis interpret Lev. 18:21, ‘‘And thou shalt not give any 
of thy seed to set them apart to Molech...,’’ to mean “‘an Israelite 
who has intercourse with a Cuthean woman and begets from her a 
son for idolatry.’’s 


t Descendants of the Gibeonites who deceived Joshua (Josh. 9:3 f.). 

2 Mishnah Yeb. 78b. 

3Who is forbidden on the ground of the sanctity of Israel to marry such 
types.” 

4 Mishnah Yeb. 20a. 

s B. Meg. 25a; cf. Targum Jonathan to Lev. 18:21 and B. Sanh. 64a. 
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VERSE 222 


They will ask thee about menstruation: say, ‘It is a 
hurt.’ So keep apart from women in their menstrua- 
tion, and go not near them till they be cleansed; but 
when they are cleansed come in to them by where God 
has ordered you; verily, God loves those who turn to 
Him, and those who keep themselves clean. 


According to the Talmud ‘‘menstruation” is one of the ten curses 
inflicted on Eve for eating of the fruit of the forbidden tree (Gen. 3:6). 
The Koranic expression, ‘‘it is a hurt,’’ recalls the biblical words: 
“Unto the woman He said: ‘I will greatly multiply thy pain and thy 
travail; in pain thou shalt bring forth children ...’’ (Gen. 3:16). 

Tabari, referring to the Koranic words, ‘‘and go not near them 
until they be clean,” writes that Moslem commentators differ about 
the exact meaning of this sentence. Some maintain that the true 
meaning is to refrain from sexual intercourse, whereas others hold 
that any proximity to a woman during the menstruation period is 
prohibited.? Such an interpretation is also found in the Talmud: “Said 
I to her, ‘My daughter! how was he (the husband) to thee in thy days 
of menstruation?’ ‘God forbid!’ she rejoined; ‘he did not touch me 
even with his little finger.’ ’’3 The Koranic phrase, /é@ tagrabihunna,‘ 
is similar to the Hebrew, lo ttkrab’ (Lev. 18:19). Likewise the term 


= Cf. x78, chapter 1; Perek Adam ha-Rishon, in T.S., Vol. II, p. 97. 
2 Tabari, Vol. II, p 217: 


Fl em we a HB I bol 3S oll ol le 
a-SiO ghd N35! ioe Vl SUS ga rar Jlas 
eee Ce dle dg sell gs Nae? cs Al 
3B. Shab. 13b; nyt mm § 195, ma yr xd. Cf. Lev. 18:19: ‘And thou shalt 
not approach unto a woman to uncover her nakedness, as long as she is impure 
by her uncleanness.’”’ See also Lev. 15:19-30. The biblical prohibition is in agreement 
with most Moslem commentators who claim that Muhammad prohibited actual 
cohabitation during the period of menstruation. Compare Jabari (ibid.) and 
Wensinck, ‘‘Die Entstehung der muslimischen Reinheitsgesetzgebung,’’ Der Islam, 
Vol. V (Strassburg, 1914), pp. 62-80. 
‘ay SY. 


sanpn wd. 
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“‘clean,’’® used for purification and recovery, corresponds to the 
Hebrew Jahor’ (Lev. 15:13, 28). 

The expression, fa’tazald® (go not near), recalls the Hebrew parash? 
(Lev. 15:31),*° used in connection with the biblical and talmudic 
prohibition to approach women during their menstruation: “Rabbi 
Jeremiah observed, ... that they shall separate from their wives near 
their periods.’’™ 


60 gle. 

7 77D. 

| y pel. 

9 wD. 

0 Cf, Rashi, ad Joc.: neve NON TN PX — OnaIM; also, Onkelos, ad loc., wpm. 


Compare Ibn Ezra, ad loc., anpnim; and see B. Ket. 6la. 
x B, Nid. 63b. 
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VERSE 223 


Your women are your tilth, so come into your tillage 
how you choose; but do a previous good act for your- 
selves, and fear God, and know that ye are going to meet 
Him; and give good tidings unto those who do believe. 


That ‘“‘women”’ are ‘‘tilth’’ is also noted in the Talmud: ‘‘Esther 
was merely natural soil (which is tilled).’’** The comparison of a 
woman with tilth occurs, also, in the El-Amarna tablets.? Similarly, 
the comparison between ‘‘sexual intercourse”’ and ‘‘plowing’’ is well 
known in rabbinic literature.3 The famed heretic and founder of the 
Karaite movement, ‘Anan ben David,‘ interprets the biblical sentence, 
‘‘...1n plowing time and in harvest thou shalt rest’’ (Exod. 34:21), 
to mean abstention from cohabitation on the Sabbath.’ Comparisons 
between the ‘‘woman’”’ and the “‘field’’ abound in the Talmud: “Tf 
one has married a woman and has not found in her virginity (and) she 
says, ‘After thou hadst betrothed me (to thyself) I was violated and 
thy field has been inundated ...’’’® In the Song of Songs (4:12) the 
woman is described as ‘‘A garden shut up,” and as “A spring shut up, 
a fountain sealed.”’ 

The expression here, fa’atué harthakum’ (so come into your tillage), 


recalls the biblical phrase: ‘‘...go in, I pray thee, unto my hand- 
maid ...’’ (Gen. 16:2).8 Likewise, the phrase, ‘how you choose,”’ 
is comparable to the talmudic dictum: “‘...a man may do whatever 


he pleases with his wife (at intercourse).’’% The latter view is not 
shared by R. Johanan b. Dahabai.'° 


 B. Sanh. 74b. 

2D. H. Miiller, Semitica, Vol. I, p. 33; cf. O. Weber, Die Literatur der Babylonter 
und Assyrier, Leipzig, 1907, p. 307; S. Poznanski, in Studtes in Jewtsh Literature in 
honor of Kaufmann Kohler, Berlin, 1913, p. 241. 

3 Talmud Yerushalmi, Yeb. 1, 1: yo myp) won) wan nwesan won. 

4 Lived in Babylonia and died c. 800 C. E. 


SIbn Ezra on Exod. 34:21: inoon xbm .nexn sowo Sy mrov> ... Py DN 
ean asp nbo3 Nba .wana 7am Va 1D WIDN DS °D ww. 
6 B. Ket. 16a. 


Shp [sb. 
§ Cf. Gen. 16:4, =2n bx ea"); and Gen. 29:21, dx mmiani. 
9yboK5 myn mayen map xan 725 Sep snmy inexa mwy> asin otne mp b> NOR... 
(°y > OD) 2. xT map ean at 51 bi pibo bow Swiap rds *>x abo nos. 
x0 lbid. 
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Some of the Jewish practices regarding marriage are found in the 
Hadith. Bukhari’s statement not to force marriage against the 
woman’s will," is in accord with the talmudic statement: “One may 
not give his daughter in betrothal when a minor (but must wait) 
until she grows up and says ‘I want So-and-So.’ ’’” 


# Bu., Vol. III, p. 430: OSs o> i eK Yoo. 
Cf. S. Bialoblocki, Materialien zum Islamischen und Jiidischen Eherecht, Giessen, 


1928, p. 54f. 
™ B. Kid. 41a. 
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VERSE 224 


Make not God the butt of your oaths, that ye will keep 
clear and fear and make peace amongst men, for God 
both hears and knows. 


Almost all of the ten commandments in the Decalogue’? have 
their counterpart in the Koran. In Sura 17 verses 23-41 Muhammad 
commands, among others: ‘Put not with God other gods;’’ ‘‘ye shall 
not serve other than Him;”’ “‘kindness to one’s parents;” “‘give thy 
kinsman his due and the poor and the son of the road;’” “‘draw not 
near to fornication;’’ “‘slay not the soul that God has forbidden you, 
except for just cause;’’3 and ‘“‘draw not near to the wealth of the 
orphan.”’ 

The Koranic phrase, ‘‘Make not God the butt of your oaths,” 
is comparable to the biblical: ‘‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain”’ (Exod. 20:7).4 Muhammad likewise commands 
his followers not to invoke the name of God in a false oath. 

The phrase, ‘‘Make peace amongst men,” seems to be a replica of 
the statement in Sifre that peace is essential for the dead as well as for 
the living.s 


t Exod. 20:2-18 and Deut. 5:6-18: ovnms ond 95 men ed 2. pend mi ton 
2. > pads ma ow ny wen xd... ond mnnwn eb ...S0n Tb awyn ed... Dy 
saun, > .mpon kd onyan xd 2... JON ON) Dan nx Jaa ....1wsp> navn ov nk no! 
2.7 nos ctonn edb ys oma sonn xd) pe ay qyna myn xb. Cf. 2:172. 


In 50:25 the expression, el LSI ay! i jer CS Ul, is comparable to 


Exod. 20:20,...°ne pwyn xd. Similarly, 2 Y 3 = Y in 19:43 is 


identical with Deut. 4:28, pype xd) pra xb. See also Rivlin, op. cit., p. 118 and notes 
to 2:1-2, 77, 211, etc. 

2Cf. Bu., Vol. IV, p. 109— Respect for father and mother; Bu., Vol. IV, p. 
128 — ‘Thou shalt not hate one another’; Bu., Vol. IV, p. 117— ‘Be merciful to 
men.”’ 

3 Cf. wp) mp»; also, ona ’m (he shall live by them), Lev. 18:5. In Judaism 
Sabbath laws are suspended in the case of danger to human life. According to the 
rabbis, man shall live by the laws but shall not die because of them, B. Yom. 85a; 
cf. B. Ket. 5a. 

4Cf. B. Shab. 119b, 120a; Mishnah Sheb. 3:10 [D]. 

5 Cf. nonbos ioopxy orden Soa .bw ororny ornp ib>pee oven Sita rdw ode near 
oben dom .wornpa onde awry aprow ody oroeay on stw orden boa ody oroay Saw by 
... mop ast ooxdo ndbwe) oomw ov ame mn nw ANI oT NaI (135) orDNINw 
mbw “137 (Stfre on Deut. 20:10). Also Sifre on Num. 6:26: b> tu> dipwe orden Sy 


MYORAD TWwyDd. 
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VERSE 226 


Those who swear off from their women, they must wait 
four months; but if they break their vow God is forgiving 
and merciful. 


The rabbis, too, set a limit to the time during which a husband 
may have no intercourse with his wife: ‘‘If a man vowed to have no 
intercourse with his wife, the School of Shammai say: (She may con- 
sent) for two weeks. And the School of Hillel say: For one week 
(only). Disciples (of the Sages) may continue absent for thirty days 
against the will (of their wives) while they occupy themselves in the 
study of the Law; and labourers for one week...’ If the man over- 
steps the time limit, he is obliged either to grant his wife a divorce or 
revoke his vow.? This is in line with Baidawi’s comment on the second 
part of the verse: ‘‘they retract their oaths by revoking it.’’3 

The expression, ‘‘those who swear off from their women,” recalls 
the biblical phrase in Deut. 24:1, ‘if she find no favour in his eyes.’’4 


 Mishnah Ket. 5:6 (D). 

2B. Ket. 61b. 

3 Baidawi, Vol. II, p. 56: ‘ye 3 \ynm 

4Cf. Samuel Rosenblatt, ‘‘The Relation Between Jewish and Muslim Laws 
Concerning Oaths and Vows,” in PAAJR, Vol. VII (1935-36), pp. 229-43. 
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VERSE 228 


Divorced women must wait for themselves three courses; 
and it is not lawful to them that they hide what God 
has created in their wombs, if they believe in God and 
in the last day. Their husbands will do better to take 
them back in that (case) if they wish for reconciliation; 
for, the same is due to them as from them; but the men 
should have precedence over them. God is mighty and 
wise. 


This verse and verse 233 are similar to the talmudic laws. Ac- 
cording to the rabbis, a divorced woman is not allowed to be married 
within ninety days of the date of the divorce. This is done in order 
to ascertain pregnancy, since it is presumed to take three months! to 
detect pregnancy.?, The Mishnah, too, states: ‘‘widows may not 
(again) be betrothed or married before three months have passed... ’’3 
Though the Koran, as in Judaism, gives the right of divorce only to 
the husband, divorce legislation in Islam as a whole differs greatly 
from Jewish practice.‘ 


t Deduced from Gen. 38:24: ‘And it came to pass about three months after...” 

2B. Nid. 8b. 

3 Mishnah Yeb. 4:10 (D). Geiger, however, states: ‘‘und merkwiirdig ist 
II:230, wo es heisst, der Mann diirfe, nachdem er die Frau (zum zweiten Male) 
verstossen, sie nicht wieder heirathen, es miisste sie denn ein Anderer schon 
geheirathet und wieder verstossen haben, in direktem Widerspruche mit 5 M, 1 ff.,”’ 
op. cit., p. 196. 

It is worth noting that the list of the near relatives with whom marriage is 
not permitted according to the Koran (4:26—27) tallies with the list enumerated 
in Lev. 18:6—18; 20:11-21. Muhammad, however, unlike the biblical law, disallows 
marriage with a niece. Cf. R. Roberts, The Social Laws of the Qordn, London, 1925, 
p. 14; Torrey, op. cit., p. 149. 

4 The Koran does not require the granting of ‘‘a bill of divorce’ (2:229), as 
prescribed in the Bible and in the Talmud. See B. Git. 21b: myx) nomano manos 
HD23 neaind. A written document, however, is required in monetary transactions, 
2:283. For an elaborate discussion of the close relationship between Jewish and 
Moslem laws of marriage and divorce see Bialoblocki, op. cit., pp. 25f., and 
D. B. Macdonald, The Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Con- 
stitutional Theory, London, 1903, pp. 67 f. 
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VERSE 233 


Mothers must suckle their children two whole years 
for one who wishes to complete the time of suckling; 
and on him to whom it is born its sustenance and 
clothing are incumbent; but in reason, for no soul shall 
be obliged beyond its capacity. A mother shall not be 
forced for her child; nor he to whom it is born for his 
child. And the same (is incumbent) on the heir (of the 
father). But if both parties wish to wean, by mutual 
consent and counsel, then it is no crime in them. And if 
ye wish to provide a wet-nurse for your children, it is 
no crime in you when you pay what you have promised 
her, in reason. Fear God, and know that God on what ye 
do doth look. 


A prescribed time for childrens’ suckling is also found in the 
Talmud, which states that a baby sucks and may continue to suck 
until twenty-four months old. “‘ ‘From that age onwards he is to be 
regarded as one who sucks an abominable thing.’ ’”! 

‘‘If she (the mother) was divorced, he (her husband) cannot compel 
her; but if (the child) knows her (and refuses to be nursed by any other 
woman), (her husband) pays her the fee and may compel her to suckle 
it in order (to avert) danger.’’? 


1B. Ket. 60a, ypw p>. Compare Josephus, Antiquities, 2, 9; and 31:13, “and 
his (child’s) weaning is in two years.” 
7B. Ket. 59b. 
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VERSE 239 


Observe the prayers, and the middle prayer, and stand 
ye attend before God. 


The Koranic phrase, to ‘‘observe the prayer,” recalls the talmudic 
expression lekayyem migwat tefillah.t In 20:14 the term agama $-salah? 
is similar to the Hebrew la‘amod bitefillah.s The Arabic term for prayer 
salah‘ is identical with the Aramaic gelofa.s ‘Stand ye attend before 
God” recalls the Mishnaic phrase: ‘‘None may stand up to say the 
Tefillah save in sober mood.’”® 

According to Islamic tradition: ‘‘The prayer in the midst of the 
congregation stands twenty-five degrees higher than the prayer one 
performs in his house or in the market place.’’? Similarly, the Talmud 
states: ‘‘A man’s prayer is heard (by God) only in the Synagogue... 
How do you know that the Holy One, blessed be He, is to be found 
in the Synagogue? For it is said: God standeth in the congregation 
of God (Ps. 82:1). And how do you know that if ten people pray 
together, the Divine Presence is with them? For it is said ‘God 
standeth in the congregation of God’ (and a congregation consists of 
not less than ten).’’® 


tbpn mxp op); cf. notes to 2:1-2, 172, 211, 246 and elsewhere. The Hebrew, 
Tefilla (prayer), which is derived from the root 97D “‘to judge”, is taken as 
“self-examination” or as ‘‘an invocation of God to judge.” See Gen. 21:17; 25:21; 
28:20; 32:11; 35:3; Deut. 9:25-26. 

3 8 gall els! ° 

smbpna ioyo: B. Sanh. 44b: mbwna wxy yorpn 95. See, also, Geiger, 
op. cit., p. 84; Rivlin, Gesetz..., p. 93; Mittwoch, op. cit., p. 16; Torrey, op. cut., 
p. 138n.; and 2:229-30 lex ‘Y. Cf. B. Ber. 30a. 

46 ho; cf. William Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des Qorans von Judentum 
und Christentum, Stuttgart, 1922, p. 56; A. J. Wensinck, “Salat,” EJ, Vol. IV, 
pp. 99 f. 

5 andy. 

6 Mishnah Ber. 5:1: wxa tay> np No SSpnad prroiy pr. 

7 Taylor, op. cit., p. 200; cf. note 28 to 2:1-2. 

$B. Ber. 6a; cf.: onbpna OND F’apr PR O’RDIN OS VT DDN TON Nyow) Nasn nbpn 
(wn un'p ,nbpn moda wnpinn 1 ,o'ap4) Wax oy wxy yNvs OW TI soapy 039 dy. 
See also Mishnah Meg. 4:3, B. Sanh. 2b and Juynboll, op. cst., p. 81. 
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VERSE 240 


And if ye fear, then afoot? or on horseback; but when ye 
are in safety remember God, how He taught you while 
yet ye did not know. 


A similar verse is found in 3:188: ‘who remember God standing 
and sitting or lying on their sides, and reflect on the creation of the 
heavens and the earth,’’ to which Baidawi comments that Muhammad 
directed his followers to pray in any of these three postures depending 
upon their strength. That is, pray standing and if unable, sitting; 
and if still unable (to pray), leaning on one side.? 

The Talmud, too, prescribes the position for prayer: ‘If one was 
riding on an ass and the time arrived for saying Tefillah, if he has 
someone to hold his ass, he dismounts and prays, if not, he sits where 
he is and prays.’’4 As in Judaism,; so in Islam, prayer may be shortened 
in time of emergency,® and in purification before prayers, sand’? may 
be substituted for water in time of need.°® 


z‘*That is, if ye are in danger, say your prayers, as best you can, on foot or 
horseback, not staying so as to endanger your lives,’’ Palmer, p. 33 n.; cf. 4:46; 
10:13. 

2 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 93: 


LS |s be... gale ee SMS Sligl cle O plas oline Js 


er eb lated oJ ol sels abe J ob 

3 Cf. Mishnah Ber. 4:5 [D]. 

4B. Ber. 30a. 

Stnx 1D Sxipyt max .(a’y vn’> moa myn) moixp nban S>anp mop oipoa qian 
(x'y sno parry) vor anon ‘ox xd RnR. 

6 4:102: ‘‘And when ye knock about in the earth, it is no crime to you that ye 
come short in prayer.” Cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 86: ‘“‘vergleich den ganz gleichen 
Ausdruck pans wiw.’’ See notes to 2:1-2, 147, 172, 182, 196, etc. 

75:8: “But if ye are sick, or on a journey, or if one of you comes from the privy, 
or if ye have touched women and cannot find water, then take fine surface sand 
and wipe your faces and your hands therewith,” cf. Bu., Vol. I, p. 98 and B. Ber. 15a: 
MDDpa) Wasa) AWys wy mpp wy pinad ov 1d pRw oD. 

$In 5:8, the Koran prescribes the following: “‘O ye who believe! when ye rise 
up to prayer wash your faces, and your hands as far as the elbows. and wipe your 
heads, and your feet down to the ankles. And if ye are polluted, then purify your- 
selves.’ Such a practice was prescribed in Exod. 30:19 for Aaron and his sons 
to “‘wash their hands and their feet thereat.’’ The Talmud refers tq this practice 
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VERSE 244 


Dost thou not look at those who left their homes by 
thousands, for fear of death; and God said to them 
“Die,”’ and then He quickend them again? Verily, 
ie Ban Lord of grace to men, but most men give no 
thanks. 


Ezekiel? relates that the spirit of God had placed him in a valley 
that was filled with human bones, all very dry and numerous. Then 
the word of God came forth asking: Can these bones return to life? 
Ezekiel replied: Thou, Lord, thou knowest. God said: Prophesy over 
these bones, in the name of God, that He will enclose them with 
veins, flesh and skin, and the spirit of life, that they all come back 
to life. Ezekiel prophesied. A storm and noise of moving bones were 
heard; the bones neared each to its parts, and they were clothed with 
skin and flesh. God then asked Ezekiel to call upon the wind from the 
four corners and blow into those killed ones. The winds brought the 
spirit, and a very large army arose, standing upon their feet. God 
then said to Ezekiel: These bones are the children of Israel. They 
had said: Our hopes are lost, our bones are dried up.? 


as yor yr wp (B. Yom. 30b). Cf. B. Zeb. 19b: “Our Rabbis taught: How is 
the precept of ‘sanctification’ (fulfilled)? (The priest) places his right hand on 
his right foot and his left on his left foot, and sanctifies them (so that he washes 
his hands and feet simultaneously, by pouring water on each pair with his fore 
hand). R. Jose son of Judah said: He places both his hands on each other and on 
his two feet lying on each other, and sanctifies them.’’ See also Rivlin, op. czt., 
p. 90. 

1 Ezek. 37:1-14; cf. notes to 2:260, 261, 262. 

2 Cf. B. Shab. 88b and B. Sanh. 92b: 1nwn dew? pord aby Sxpin anne ornp 
niya1 or rrdim ow. Also Geiger, op. cit., p. 190n: ‘‘Auch arab. Ausleger wissen 
davon, jedoch halb traumend, sowie Ismail ben Ali im Namen des Ibn Taleb angiebt, 
es sei dies in den Zeiten des Richters (?) b>, der nach ele yy, Sohn des 
Caleb, diese Stelle bekleidet habe, vorgefallen (Mar. Prodr. IV, 83). According to 
Moslem writers, Ezekiel was one of the judges of Israel. 
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VERSE 246 


Who is there that will lend to God a good loan? He will 
redouble it many a double; God closes His hand and 
holds it out, and unto Him shall ye return. 


A similar verse is found in Sura 3:177: ‘‘God heard the speech of 
those who said, ‘Verily God is poor and we are rich.’ ’’? Baidawi, 
commenting on the latter verse, writes that this was said by the Jews 
when they heard the words, ‘Who then will lend a hand to God a 
good loan?’ It is related that the Prophet once sent a letter from 
Abi Bakr to the Jewish tribe Bani Qainuqa' inviting them to accept 
Islam and to observe prayer and to give alms and to lend to God a 
good loan. When Pinhas B. ’Azura said, ‘Then God must be poor, 
if He desires a loan!’ Then Abii Bakr slapped him saying, ‘Were it 
not for the covenant that is between us, I would have cut off your 
head.’ Then Pinhas complained to the Prophet, claiming that he had 
not said it. Then this text was revealed which gave its meaning, that 
it is not hidden from God, and that He has prepared punishment for 
them on account of it.? 

Talmudic law, too, reacts to people who are critical of the law of 
charity. The rabbis say ‘'. .. The critic (of Judaism) may bring against 
you the argument, ‘If your God loves the poor, why does He not 
support them?’ If so, answer him, ‘So that through them we may be 
saved from the punishment of Gehinnom.’ This question was actually 


* Compare: “And the Lord said unto Moses: ‘Is the Lord’s hand waxed short? 
now shalt thou see whether My word shall come to pass unto thee or not’”’ 
(Num. 11:23). 

2 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 92: 


S999 lr be 8 atl ed CA 1d ce Nye LS aagll alli 
ae SW al ey Nigh HH GT pally Ball ale al 
etal Sra ply eM Sl payee fled we ose dl 
Ol ely sie cp Gelbed SB bur Las al 1yob Oly IIT ZI 
aga y de ae tl oy) SH gl abd dl JL > 8 il 
al Sywy Sl olRed clic Cyd agdl yp by Lb VS Sly 
Jel aly ade dy ol sl aly Ob dL trey... 


Ade wm lasll m+ 
Cf. M.C.B. p. 128. 
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put by Turnus Rufus (Roman Governor of Judea) to R. Akiba: ‘If 
your God loves the poor, why does He not support them?’ He replied, 
‘So that we may be saved through them from the punishment of 
Gehinnom.’ ‘On the contrary,’ said the other, ‘it is this which con- 
demns you to Gehinnom. I will illustrate by a parable. Suppose an 
earthly king was angry with his servant and put him in prison and 
ordered that he shold be given no food or drink, and a man went 
and gave him food and drink. If the king heard, would he be angry 
with him? And you are called ‘servants,’ as it is written, ‘For unto me 
the children of Israel are Servants’ (Lev. 25:55). R. Akiba answered 
him: ‘I will illustrate by another parable. Suppose an earthly king 
was angry with his son, and put him in prison and ordered that no 
food nor drink should be given to him, and someone went and gave 
him food and drink. If the king heard of it, would he not send him a 
present? And we are called ‘sons,’ as it is written: Sons are ye to the 
Lord your God (Deut. 14:1).’’3 

The Koranic idea that giving charity makes man God’s creditor 
may refer to the biblical verse in Prov. 19:17: ‘‘He that is gracious 
unto the poor lendeth unto the Lord, And his good deed will He 
repay unto him.’’5 Muhammad, probably aware of this Jewish precept, 
emphasized the importance of righteousness‘ in helping the poor and 
the needy. This is clear from other verses: ‘‘Verily, those who give in 
charity, men and women, who have lent to God a godly loan, — it shall 
be doubled for them, and for them is a generous hire” (57:17). Similar 
words are also found in 64:17; 73:21 and in 30:38, “... but what ye 
put out in alms, desiring the face of God — these it is who shall gain 
double.’’? 

In Sura 3:177 Muhammad also states: ‘‘We will write down.'’’® 
This recalls the liturgical phrase in the prayer of the Eighteen Benedic- 
tions on the High Holy Days: “O inscribe all Thy children of Thy 
covenant for a happy life.’’» 


3B. B. B. 10a. 

4Cf. Toyozo W. Nakarai, ‘The Prophetic Concept of Righteousness,”’ 
in The Shane Quarterly, Vol. XIII (1952), pp. 51-57. 

s Cf. B. B. B. 10a, b; Lev. Rab. 34,15; Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 212 f. 

6 49 Lo; cf. notes to 2:1-2, 211, 240. 

7 Cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 16, where he mistakenly relates 3:177 to 5:69: “the | 
Jews say, ‘God’s hand is fettered’.”’ 

§ Cf. 3:46: “So write us down with those which bear witness.” 

9 Cf.: o'31y OYN TDDB SND... (HOw ndopn) ponn’ Ww. ox OS) Pans Aw VRID 
(magn we nD ...13299D 12°3K). 
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VERSES 247-48 


Dost thou not look at the crowd of the children of 
Israel after Moses’ time, when they said to a prophet of 
theirs, ‘Raise up for us a king, and we will fight in God’s 
way?’ He said, ‘Will you perhaps, if it be written down 
for you to fight, refuse to fight?’ They said, ‘And 
why should we not fight in God’s way, now that we are 
dispossessed of our homes and sons?’ But when it was 
written down for them to fight they turned back, save 
a few of them, and God knows who are evildoers. Then 
their prophet said to them, ‘Verily, God has raised up 
for you TalQt as a king;’ they said, ‘How can the king- 
dom be his over us; we have more right to the kingdom 
than he, for he has not an amplitude of wealth?’ He 
said, ‘Verily, God has chosen him over you, and has 
provided him with an extent of knowledge and of form. 
God gives the kingdom unto whom He will; God 
comprehends and knows.’ 


Muhammad does not specify the name of the prophet who was 
asked to “raise up for us a king.”’ The reference is undoubtedly to 
Samuel who anointed Sault ‘‘to be prince over His inheritance’”’ 
(I Sam. 10:1). Moslem commentators, however, disagree about the 
name of the prophet. Some maintain it was Samuel or Joshua? and 
others think it was Simeon. 

Regarding the birth of Samuel, Tabari‘ relates an interesting 


1 In Arabic, Talat & lb. cr. B. Heller, “Talat,” EI, Vol. IV, 1931, pp. 642-43; 
Tabari, Vol. II, pp. 357f.; Gustav Weil, Bzblische Legenden der Muselmdnner, 
pp. 192-208. 


* Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 61: fb yew gl Opret gl are oa. 

3 Cf. Zamakhshari, ad loc.; Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, pp. 39 f. 

4 Tabari, Vol. II, p. 354: 
SNe WL Ae Oh, Wl oS Bel og ais 
Mi ley KEL gy CIS. Leh Ce de le pels 
eld yXle JB Sys dae OISy ae Ogle LS pg Gy ot 
Ol day Cy 2 lagnod lagdelb de> sll Vie Ge 
Issn Ol al ge ala) Che... pe Yas yb ab 
Bly sell play aches pW Sb Oped deed LAE OU LOE 
Lo ail ates ol etal é Lele... cept ales cp daell Cw e 
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legend: After Moses’ death, the Israelites fought the Amalekites, 
and lost. Whereupon the Israelites besought God to send them a 
prophet who would lead them to victory. In the struggle with the 
Amalekites the tribe of Levi, which was the tribe of prophets, was, 
however, completely annihilated save for one pregnant woman. The 
Israelites took the woman and locked her up in a convent, so that in 
case she gave birth to a girl they would exchange the child for a boy. 
The woman prayed to God to grant her a son. Her plea was fulfilled, 
and she named the boy Simeon. When Simeon grew up, she sent him 
to study in the sanctuary where he also rendered services to an old 
man. When the boy reached maturity, the angel Gabriel called him 
one night. The boy, who slept in the same place with the old man, 
inquired of the latter if he had called him. The old man replied in the 
negative and ordered the boy to lie down again. This was repeated 
three times. On the third time, Gabriel revealed himself to the boy 
and told him to return to his people and serve as a prophet. 

This story is a mixture of Jewish, Christian and Moslem traditions. 
The reference to the convent is obviously Christian. The reference to 
Gabriel is undoubtedly Moslem. The story about the boy in the 
sanctuary hearing the voice of God calling him several times recalls 
the tale in I Samuel, Chapter 3. 

As to the name Simeon, it is to be traced to the story of Leah, 
Jacob’s wife, who called her second son Simeon,; ‘‘because the Lord 
hath heard® that I am hated”’ (Gen. 29:33). This reason is also given 
by Tabari, who comments that “she called him Simeon because God 
hearkened to her prayer.’’? 

Moslem literature abounds in legends about King Saul. Some 
commentators explain that Jalit (Saul) is derived from the Arabic 
Tul (long), because Saul was tall. 

The Koranic expression, ‘“‘has provided him with an extent of 
knowledge and of form,’’ is explained by Jabari as meaning ‘‘head and 


L cal Cpl ole 8... Peal am Jl eb edall s bor oI 


eo Ser ol b Sle atl SI es pl eld Isls 
JW) Cts Lb ee el ek dle ye ol eA 


— thy Dey pgild Eby SI Cas! J bre J 4b 
5S yDy. 
6 From the Hebrew, yov. 7 Tabari, Vol. II, p. 354. 


* Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 165 and Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 61: cy 4! Spee js 


Jsb. Cf. Griinbaum, of. cit, pp. 185-87; Horovitz, HUCA, pp. 162-63; 
Néldeke-Schwally, op. ct., Vol. I, p. 184. See also notes to 2:249, 250. 
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shoulders above the people.’’? This has its origin in the Bible (I Sam. 
9:2): “and there was not among the children of Israel a goodlier 
person than he: from his shoulders and upward he was higher than 
any of the people.”’ 

Tabari also relates that God said to Samuel, after the latter had 
prepared oil to anoint the king, ‘‘that a man will appear in your house 
and if the oil will begin to flow over, you will know that this man is 
appointed by Me to be king in Israel.’’** He adds another Moslem 
tradition that God gave Samuel a cane and told him that if the man’s 
height would measure up to the cane, it was a sign that he was the 
appointed king.™ 

Moslem commentators attribute the people’s objection to the 
choice of Saul as king to his inferior ancestry. They maintain that 
from the tribe of Levi prophets emerged and from that of Judah came 
kings, but as for Saul, he was of the tribe of Benjamin and therefore 
was qualified neither for kingdom nor for prophecy.” This tradition 
recalls Saul’s own words to Samuel: ‘‘ ‘Am not I a Benjamite, of the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel? and my family the least of all the 
families of the tribe of Benjamin? wherefore then speakest thou to me 
after this manner?’ " (I Sam. 9:21.) 

It is possible that the sentence, ‘‘Will you perhaps, if it be written 
down for you to fight, refuse to fight?” refers to the comment by the 
rabbis? that he who becomes merciful at the wrong time will become 
cruel at the end." 


9 Tabari, Vol. II, p. 354: 
Corrs alt pnts oll r, dle ooljys le slaw! all Ol Jb 
cel eled Se gy Gis CSL IS BP lel 
10 Thid., Vol. II, p. 355: 
thle feo 136 dey J gat! ob Gil oa) jbl al dle 
Solel ge le gg Od OS cal OM Jeo 
11 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 359: 
Se M db de blade OS Lew... cll gil Gall Tle 
lal ode yb OS Role ol Js IK. gd Cay Gall 
Uglts OK lye Selb Nplid Up IGS ob Le pentil | nls 
11 Ibid., Vol II, 353-54; cf. Zamakhshari and Baidawi, ad loc. 
13 Based on the biblical verse in I Sam. 15:9: “But Saul and the people spared 
Agog.” Cf. (rp .t nomp) maaan pyts in bx: B. Yom. 22b; Ecc. Rab. 7,16. 


14 JDM OIPHS “UDR MwyIw YD MUSK OPI JON Nwyw °p b> ame wpd ja pype 9 
pony bw oyara a1 xan Nd) ann DB? man OMIT Vy 3 Ne) (o ,a°D JR") IDNW. 
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VERSE 249 


Then said to them their prophet, “The sign of his king- 

dom is that there shall come to you the ark with the 

shechina in it from your Lord, and the relics of what the 

family of Moses and the family of Aaron left; the angels 

er bear it.’ In that is surely a sign to you if ye 
elieve. 


In Moslem tradition this ark* was sent down from heaven to Adam. 
In its wanderings it finally came to the Israelites who considered it 
extremely precious,? and carried it whenever they went into battle. 
In the wars led by Moses the enemy captured the ark from the 
Israelites. At the coronation of Talat (Saul)3 the ark, in sight of all 
the Israelites, was brought back by the angels and placed at the feet 
of Talit. Thereupon all Israel acknowledged king Saul as anointed 
by God himself.4 

This tradition seems to spring from two distinct but unrelated 
Jewish sources. Rebecca, in outfitting Jacob to get the blessing from 
his father Isaac instead of Esau, dressed Jacob in the beautiful 
clothes that had been entrusted to her care (Gen. 27:15). According 
to Jewish commentators these clothes had been presented to Adam 
by God himself. The rabbinic sources vary as to how these clothes 
reached Esau. One source maintains that when Esau noticed Nimrod 
wearing the clothes God had made for Adam, he murdered him and 


ro) ¥ LSI is identical with the Hebrew a3n or Aramaic xnia‘n. The expression 
here, ‘‘shall come to you (before) the ark,’’ recalls the Mishnaic phrase, “He that 


goes before the Ark” (Mishnah Ber. 5:4). Similarly, the term 4S. is identical 
with the Hebrew nrow. 

2 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 166. 

3 The king who, according to verse 247, was not wanted by the people. 

4 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 166: 


4) Opry ody GS el Ce ebdl arr corr os OW Ss 
Sle Gd! J NS {USI ale pele Yolel 3 oe Lb 
yet Se Ce Oy pple! Clb Gy ol dl oly! Lb 
oF de od BAB Ge Syl Gy Ide Ile Gilt 
os SI soul Lagsls. Cf. 2:250, 253. 
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robbed him of the clothes.’ Another source, however, claims that 
Adam received these clothes from God in order to function as high 
priest. By heredity they came down to Noah, and from him to Shem 
his oldest son, who was a priest to the Almighty God. Shem, in sur- 
rendering the priestly privileges to Abraham, also surrendered his 
priestly clothes to him. From Abraham the clothes came to Isaac, 
thence to Esau, his first born. Rebecca, Esau's mother, thus became 
the custodian of these clothes. When Esau sold his birth-right to 
Jacob, Rebecca rightly assumed that the clothes thereafter belonged 
to Jacob, and she instructed him to wear them when he went to secure 
the blessing from his father.® 

Moslem commentators interpret the relics (‘‘of what the family of 
Moses and the family of Aaron left’) to mean the tablets, the broken 
tablets, the jar of manna (which Moses told Aaron ‘‘to lay ... up before 
the Lord, to be kept throughout your generations’’),7 Moses’ rod,* and 
Aaron's rod and hat.» Again we have here an admixture of Jewish 
and non-Jewish sources.?° 

As for the second source of the tradition concerning the ark, we 
find the following: ‘So I made an ark of acacia-wood...and put 
the tables in the ark which I had made; and there they are, as the 
Lord commanded me” (Deut. 10:3-5). According to Talmud Yeru- 
shalmit! there were four tablets in the ark: the first, the broken 
ones, and the second set. The Sifre™? comments that this ark, which 
went along with Israel in their encampments, housed the broken 


snpdy am isda ams tom sino by modo otnd afaps ney monsa nk RD... wy 
("2p ,8’ITD) oD Am. As for Moslem legends about Nimrod, see B. Heller, 
“Namriid,” EZ, Vol. III, 1930, pp. 843 f.; Bernard Chapira, ‘Légendes Bibliques 
Attribuées 4 Ka‘b el-Ahbar,” R.E.J., Vol. LXIX (1919), pp. 86-107; D. Sidersky, 
Les Origines des Légendes Musulmanes, Paris, 1933, pp. 31-35. Cf. notes to 2:260. 

6...m>...n05 jn0p now yv>.. anno wna vay... ody Sv moa on peri on 
Q.'p m7 Nata) Noa wade... apy... amand...0v5. Cf. 2:118. 

7 Exod. 16:33-34. 

§ Exod. 17:5. 

» Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 166. 

70 Dov Heller, opbeinn mituna bere qb binw, in Hagofeh, 1926, pp. 138-39. 

94ND ONDe) nay wR NT ody ow) oONay OW 13 YN MM? Aya 
("nm mp moro ‘ber dn). 

2 myMd Ay 15 YN NDS OND KYY A AN On'wD> yor * maa pan (Sifre on Num. 
10:33). 
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tablets. The Talmud Yerushalmi™ adds that there were two arks 
with Israel in the desert; one in which the Torah was placed and the 
other containing the broken tablets. The former was in the Tabernacle, 
the latter went out in front of the armies. A precedent was established 
by the two sons of Eli, who took the gold-coated ark and carried it 
in front of the Jewish armies in their battle with the Philistines. The 
ark was later captured by the Philistines, and the Jewish armies were 
dispersed." The Moslem tradition, however, has it that the Amalek- 
ites, and not the Philistines, captured the ark." 


8°990 Te INN) 11nd AND TANNA ANA Ine Tas beqw oy podaD yr na 7 
mim> onaw yaw ar... yo Sea mp spn wins ANNI ANNA ANAM AP yDINA y"NI nimd 
(xn) pap .oopy cadbwiae bn) apy RXV) 039) AT 1D1NA PIN. 

4’ Eliahu Rab. 11,10. 

1s Cf. I Sam., chapters 3, 4, 5. 
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VERSE 250 


And when T4lfit set out with his soldiery, he said, ‘God 
will try you with a river, and he who drinks therefrom, 
he is not of mine; but whoso tastes it not, he is of mine, 
save he who laps it lapping with his hand.” 


According to Tabari, Saul (Jalit) put his forces in water in order 
to test them, since they had complained about the shortage of water. 
He then urged them to pray to God to make a river flow between them 
and their enemies.! 

The Koranic story of Saul is confused with the biblical story about 
Gideon, who camped with his forces beside ‘En-harod (the well of 
Harod) (Judg. 7:1), where God said to Gideon: ‘‘ ‘The people are yet 
too many; bring them down unto the water, and I will try them for 
thee there; and it shall be, that of whom I say unto thee: This shall go 
with thee, the same shall go with thee; and of whomsoever I say unto 
thee: This shall not go with thee, the same shall not go.’ So he brought 
down the people unto the water; and the Lord said unto Gideon: 
‘Every one that lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, 
him shalt thou set by himself; likewise every one that boweth down 
upon his knees to drink.’ And the number of them that lapped, putting 
their hand to their mouth, was three hundred men; but all the rest of 
the people bowed down upon their knees to drink water. And the 
Lord said unto Gideon: ‘By the three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thy hand; and let all the 
people go every man unto his place’ ”’ (Judg. 7:4~7). 

Tabari’s statement that the soldiers were tried because they 
complained that there was no water to drink, is undoubtedly a 
reference to the Israelites’ complaint in the desert: ‘‘Wherefore the 


* Tabari, Vol. II, pp. 369-70: 
osb Ke rey ee Kh wo SE OSL Of fis 
) re ail ew Ol 0 sles pas ae Saw, $s oll als 
pele dee Sh pd Tk paste cas oe om 

cs JE py S35 we Rke al ol A oy dE al ce 
Ol pe peal all 105 3! oogt SE al Ob Es oS> 

Pan Rk ai) 


Cf. notes to 2:247, 249, 250. 
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people strove with Moses, and said: ‘Give us water that we may drink.’ 
And Moses said unto them: ‘Why strive ye with me? wherefore do 
ye try the Lord?’ ”’ (Ex. 17:2.) 


7Cf. Hans v. MZik’s ‘“‘Die Gideon-Saul Legende und die Uberlieferung der 
Schlacht bei Badr” in Festschrift Joseph Ritter v. Karabatek, pp. 63 f. 
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VERSE 251 


And they drank from it save a few of them, and when 
he crossed it, he and those who believed with him, they 
said, ‘We have no power this day against JalQt (Goliath) 
and his soldiery,’ those who thought that they should 
meet their Lord said, ‘How many a small division of men 
have conquered a numerous division, by the permission 
of God, for God is with the patient.” 


Muhammad seems to have had some knowledge (though not 
exact) of David’s words to Saul as recorded in the Bible: ‘‘Thy servant 
smote both the lion and the bear; and this uncircumcised Philistine 
shall be as one of them, seeing he hath taunted the armies of the living 
God” (I Sam. 17:36). 


* Cf. P. Jensen, ‘‘Das Leben Muhammeds und die David-Sage,” in Der Islam 
(Berlin-Leipzig, Vol. 12, 1922), pp. 84-97. 
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VERSE 253 


And they put them to flight by the permission of God, 
and David killed Jalft, and God gave him the kingdom 
and wisdom, and taught him of what He willed. 


This story is related in detail by Tabari with some deviations from 
the biblical? narrative: i.e., a) David desired the king’s daughter 
as a prize for fighting Goliath; b) following Goliath’s death, many 
people claimed to have killed him; some brought his sword and some 
brought parts of his body, but King Saul announced that the real 
victor was the one who brought Goliath’s head, and then David came 
and produced the Philistine’s head.? 

Zamakhshari,3 commenting on this Koranic verse, states that 
when David was on his way to kill (Goliath), he found three stones. 
Each one pleaded with him to use it in order to slay Goliath. 

Tabari connects the three stones with the three patriarchs, i. e. 
Jacob, Isaac and Abraham.‘ 

Mas'‘iidis states that all three stones became one in David’s bag. 
Griinbaum® traces the latter legend to Gen. 28:11: ‘‘and he (Jacob) 


*1I Sam., chapter 17; cf. 2:251. 
* Tabari, Vol. II, p. 375: 
Wy. aul anSe Ol dd ot oles Sb GI oly Gb.. 


ro cr mgnoh Sse fF Yl (sol oSb di yor 
Jka dul syle Le, Odum gl ame Sas edly IF ged | 
glo a clad Ad oil ggd aul, cle Cw Ole 
3’ Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 168: . 
dliow ol lr Am| , Ay oles yloe>| ache, ais yb es y AS 9 
4 Tabari, Vol. II, p. 375: . 
aly! pe ls Ju pew ss 3\ om 
5 Mas‘iidi, Vol. I, p. 107, quoted by beadiaens op. cit., p. 192. 
6 [bid. 
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lighted upon the place and tarried there all night, because the sun was 
set; and he took one of the stones’ of the place, and put it under his 
head, and lay down in that place to sleep.’’ Rashi, commenting on the 
latter verse, tells that the stones began quarrelling for the honor of 
having Jacob’s head rest upon them, whereupon God made them all 
into one stone.® 

The legend of the stones as related in Zamakhshari, Jabari and 
Mas'‘iidi is found in the Midrash where it is related that David 
selected five stones to honor God, Aaron and the three patriarchs.? 


7 Literally, ‘‘of the stones of the place,” o1\pon 23ND. 

§ Rashi, ad loc.: enna mys AYN AD RY WwRID 3’aD AMD PDD JNWY .VMWRAD OW 
NMS JAN TTapm yRvy To m2 oy NDI NNN WRT pty my Oy nao nero ny manD 
TNONID OY TWN JANN AN APY IwNIWwW IAN. Cf., also: ... apy’ jnaxd rvayny you NwoN 
MOWN) NDS OPT PD) Te TNO NINN PAN Ww) NBO PAN 3py? ad27 NIA NNN NDT 
ooo ain) men Sy nwpD pIN) ROP RDP DPNRT NSN RUT RIN JANI pAdi4 
7 N’> nwa). 

s odin max nedy> awden pans $y iow> tn a’apn bw ied ans oan *pon mwon 19 nan 
(rap ron ke Oxiow »nyow wips>). Cf. L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Vol. IV, p. 87: 
‘“‘The stones turned into one pebble,” and ‘‘came of their own accord.” See also 
(tbid. ,wyp>*) jd mupdnp yn ovaNn. 
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VERSE 254 


These apostles have we preferred one of them above 
another. Of them is one to whom God spake; and we 
have raised some of them degrees; and we have given 
Jesus the son of Mary manifest signs, and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. And, did God please, those 
who came after them would not have fought after there 
came to them manifest signs. But they did disagree, 
and of them are some who believe, and of them some 
who misbelieve, but, did God please, they would not 
have fought, for God does what He will. 


This verse contradicts verses 2:130 and 3:78 where Muhammad 
states: ‘‘we will make no distinction between any of them.’’ Well- 
hausen,' relying on Baidawi, suggests that Jesus is considered in the 
Koran to have eclipsed all Jewish prophets. However, as Torrey 
already indicates, there is no reason for such a “hasty contention.’”? 
On the contrary, Baidawi states that Moses and Muhammad were the 
only ones who spoke with God, whereas his reference to Jesus is in 
connection with the miracles he performed. Elsewhere’ we have 
shown that to Muhammad, Abraham and Moses were the two great 
leaders who served as examples for developing the religion of Islim.: 
This view is corroborated in 3:30, where Muhammad states: ‘‘Verily, 
God has chosen Adam, and Noah, and Abraham’s people, and Imr4n’s 
people above the world....”’ 

It seems that here, too, Muhammad is under the influence of 


t Reste..., p. 205: “‘Jiidische Gesinnung verrat es nicht, dass Jesus im Quran 
hoch iiber alle Propheten des Alten Testamentes gestellt wird,’’ quoted in Torrey, 
op. cit., p. 75. 


* Ibid.: ‘‘Nowhere in the Koran is there any trace of a wish to give ‘Isa ibn 
Maryam especially high rank among the prophets.”’ Cf. note 4 to 2:136. 
3 Kaidawi, Vol. I, p. 63: 


Ball Lage deomey cory oy PAu, Srrall ale rye gas 
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42:91. 
§ 2:125. 
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Jewish tradition which considers Moses the greatest of all prophets.° 
The rabbis discuss the various degrees’ of all prophets,* and conclude 
that that of Moses was the highest.° 


6 (nm a’op man now) mn awe bw iniaa pyo xawno maw bo1. Cf. B. Yeb. 49b: ‘‘All the 
prophets looked into a dim glass (imagining like Isaiah that they saw the Deity), 
but Moses looked through a clear glass.’’ See also Horovitz, ‘Nabi,’ ZDMG, 
Vol. LV, pp. 519 f.; Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner 
Gemeinde, Stockholm, 1918, pp. 32 f.; Néldeke-Schwally, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 159 f. 

755 .nn& ANID PND IAI Aw) MIND yon Tino TNad7 wo yF19 os 45 wW>I2 4'K 
ANpn> wow m7 ws. mv. Sax noa ‘nm Sip '3w pmo °pd wbx Sopa nw pyow yn xd o wag 
(7) Jk'D DT NIN 3116-115 aryy>ex ca5 mawp) Nine mp2 dipn .Sipm ne you) ‘20. 

8 ("’ypnn toy are ‘nye wypd*) ind *Db mx $2 wipamn ta yn) KAN Ka) 59; and: 
Dw wy INN IDO RoInoy wv .Spwos xox ow AYR oan by new etpm ms yb DN NNN FR 
(2 ,."OD ,AA7 RIP). 
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VERSE 256 


God, there is no god but He, the living, the self- 
subsistent. Slumber takes Him not, nor sleep. His is 
what is in the heavens and what is in the earth. Who 
is it that intercedes with Him save by His permission? 
He knows what is before them and what is behind them, 
and they comprehend not aught of His knowledge but of 
what He pleases. His throne extends over the heavens 
and the earth, and it tires Him not to guard them both, 
for He is high and grand. 


Compare Isaiah 45:5-8: “I am the Lord, and there is none else, 
Beside Me there is no God... That they may know from the rising 
of the sun, and from the west, That there 1s none beside Me: I am the 
Lord, and there is none else; I form the light, and create darkness; 
I make peace and create evil; | am the Lord, that doeth all these 
things.’’ Also the following: ‘Behold, unto the Lord thy God belong- 
eth the heaven, and the heaven of heavens, the earth, with all that 
therein is’’ (Deut. 10:14). ‘He... doth neither slumber nor sleep’’ 
(Ps. 121:4); “...The heaven is My throne, and the earth is My 
footstool...’’ (Is. 66:1); ‘‘For the Lord your God, He is God of 
gods, and Lord of lords, the great God, the mighty .. .’’ (Deut. 10:17). 

A similar idea is also found in the Midrash: ‘‘The Holy One, 
blessed be He, is One and there is no god but He, neither man, nor 
animals nor His serving angels know His whereabouts. He is all over.’”? 

The Koranic idea that the intercessor requires the sanction of the 
Lord is to be found in Jewish lore. According to the Aggada, God 
revealed to Abraham his intention to destroy Sodom in order to 
provoke him to intercede.?, Similarly, God encouraged Moses to 
intercede for the people of Israel. 


FQ MYT PR MYNA WPS KIT IDM YW OTN PR... 2 N97 TN 1d PR InN 
naxd npoin ,b’py watDN wat)... 810 JON pyty wwe odbdapn ooxdon xdo inipp xin 
mena). Cf. notes to 2:1-2, 101, 109. 
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VERSE 260 


Do you not look at him who disputed with Abraham 
about his Lord, that God had given him the kingdom? 
When Abraham said, ‘My Lord is He who giveth life 
and death,’ he said, ‘I give life and death.’ Abraham 
said, ‘But verily, God brings the sun from the east, 
do thou then bring it from the west?’ And he who 
misbelieved was dumbfounded, for God does not guide 
unjust folk. 


This verse and verses 21:69-70; 29:14-25; 37:81-99, stressing 
Abraham’s faith in one God and his constant struggle against idol- 
atry, are taken from Jewish sources. The legends concerning the 
relations between the impious Nimrod and the youth Abraham are 
many and are recorded in different versions in the Midrash: ‘‘Abraham 
then took a hatchet in his hand, and broke all his father’s gods, and 
when he had done breaking them he placed the hatchet in the hand 
of the biggest god among them all, and he went out. Terah (Abra- 
ham’s father), having heard the crash of the hatchet on the stone, 
ran to the room of the idols, and he reached it at the moment when 
Abraham was leaving it, and when he saw what had happened, he 
hastened after Abraham, and he said to him, ‘What is this mischief 
thou hast done to my gods?’ Abraham answered: ‘I set savory meat 
before them, and when I came nigh unto them, that they might eat, 
they all stretched out their hands to take of the meat, before the big 
one had put forth his hand to eat. This one, enraged against them on 
account of their behavior, took the hatchet and broke them all, and, 
behold, the hatchet is yet in his hands, as thou mayest see.’ 

“Then Terah turned in wrath upon Abraham, and he said: ‘Thou 
speakest lies unto me! Is there spirit, soul, or power in these gods to 
do all thou hast told me? Are they not wood and stone? and have I 
not myself made them? It is thou that didst place the hatchet in the 
hand of the big god, and thou sayest he smote them all.’ Abraham 
answered his father, and said: ‘How, then, canst thou serve these 
idols in whom there is no power to do anything? Can these idols in 
which thou trustest deliver thee? Can they hear thy prayers when 
thou callest upon them?’ After having spoken these and similar words, 
admonishing his father to mend his ways and refrain from worshipping 
idols, he leapt up before Terah, took the hatchet from the big idol, 
broke it therewith, and ran away. 

‘‘Terah hastened to Nimrod, bowed down before him, and besought 
him to hear his story, about his son who had been born to him fifty 
years back, and how he had done to his gods, and how he had spoken. 
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‘Now, therefore, my lord and king,’ he said, ‘send for him that he may 
come before thee, and do thou judge him according to the law, that we 
may be delivered from his evil.’ When Abraham was brought before 
the king, he told him the same story as he had told Terah, about the 
big god who broke the smaller ones, but the king replied, ‘Idols do 
neither speak, nor eat, nor move.’ Then Abraham reproached him for 
worshipping gods that can do nothing, and admonished him to serve 
the God of the universe.’’? The King then replied: ‘‘Do you not know 
that I am the Lord of the Universe, the creation, the sun and the 
moon?’’... God then endowed Abraham with wisdom and he spoke 
up: “‘Naturally the sun always rises in the East and sets in the West. 
If you are the creator of the universe, command the sun tomorrow to 
rise in the west and to set in the east, only then will I testify to your 
lordship .. .’’? 

The Koranic words also recall the biblical sentence: ‘‘Then the 
nations that are left round about you shall know that I the Lord have 
builded the ruined places, and planted that which was desolate; I the 
Lord have spoken it, and I will do it’? (Ezek. 36:36).3 


* Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, Vol. I, pp. 214-15. 
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3 Cf. Horovitz, Kor. Unt... ., p. 40: ‘Die erste — eingefithrt mit alam tara ila — 
und dritte spielen in der Zeit des Ibrahim, wahrend die zweite weder Namen noch 
Ort nennt. A. Miller, ZDMG XLII, 80 hat sie aus der im Athiopischen Baruch- 
buch 5, 6 ff., erzthlten Episode herleiten wollen, M. Schreiner ib. 436 aus der Ge- 
schichte des Hini ha-me‘aggél (Ta‘anit 23a).’’ See also notes to 2:261, 262. 
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VERSE 261 


Or like him who passed by a village,* when it was desolate 
and turned over on its roofs, and said, ‘How will God 
revive this after its death?’ And God made him die for 
a hundred years, then He raised him, and said, How 
long hast thou tarried?’ Said he, ‘I have tarried a day, 
or some part of a day.’ He said, ‘Nay, thou hast tarried 
a hundred years; look at thy food and drink, they are 
not spoiled, and look-at thine ass; for we will make thee 
a sign to men. And look at the bones how we scatter 
them and then clothe them with flesh.’ And when it 
was made manifest to him, he said, ‘I know that God 
is mighty over all.’ 


According to Geiger,? this Koranic story refers to Nehemiah 2:13: 
‘And I went out by night by the valley gate, even toward the dragon’s 
well, and to the dung gate, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, which 
were broken down, and the gates thereof were consumed with fire.” 

There is, however, a closer resemblance between the Koranic story 
and the legend in the Talmud about Honi, the Circle-drawer: “R. 
Johanan said: This righteous man (Honi) was throughout the whole 
of his life troubled about the meaning of the verse, A Song of Ascents, 
When the Lord brought back those that returned to Zion, we were lake unto 
them that dream (Ps. 126:1). Is it possible for a man to dream continu- 
ously for seventy years? One day he was journeying on the road and 
he saw a man planting a carob tree; he asked him, How long does it 
take (for this tree) to bear fruit? The man replied: Seventy years. 
He then further asked him: Are you certain that you will live another 
seventy years? The man replied: | found (ready grown) carob trees 


1 Ali, op. cit., p. 122, renders dy ; “a town.” 

2 Geiger, op. cit., p. 192: “Noch eine andere Erzahlung beziehen die arabischen 
Ausleger, nach Maracci’s (Prod. IV, 85) Versicherung, auf Esra... wo von Einem 
erzihlt wird, er sei vor einer zerstérten Stadt voriibergegangen, an ihre Belebung 
zweifelnd: Gott aber liess ihn sterben, dann nach 100 Jahren wieder aufleben und 
ertheilte ihm, der einen Tag sich aufgehalten zu haben glaubte, die Versicherung, 
dass schon 100 Jahre verflossen seien, wovon der Beweis sei, dass seine Speise 
und sein Trank zu Grunde gegangen, sein Esel zerfallen sei. Siehe da sammelte 
Gott die Gebeine des Esels, bekleidete sie mit Fleisch, so dass der Mann bekannte: 
Gott ist iber Alles machtig! Die Fabel riihrt, wie Mar. richtig bemerkt, her von 
dem Ritte, den Nehemias nach dem zerstOrten Jerusalem machte (Neh. 2:12 ff.), 
der ja so oft mit Esra verwechselt wir - 
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in the world; as my forefathers planted these for me so I too plant 
these for my children. Honi sat down to have a meal and sleep over- 
came him. As he slept a rocky formation enclosed upon him which 
hid him from sight and he continued to sleep for seventy years. When 
he awoke he saw a man gathering the fruit of the carob tree and he 
asked him, Are you the man who planted the tree? The man replied: 
I am his grandson. Thereupon he exclaimed: It is clear that I slept 
for seventy years..."3 

The phrase, ‘‘And look at the bones how we scatter them and then 
clothe them with flesh,” recalls the words in Ezekiel, Chapter 37, 
relating to the vision of Ezekiel concerning the dry bones in the valley.‘ 


3B. Ta‘an. 23a. 
4 Cf. 2:244, 260, 262. 
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VERSE 262 


And when Abraham said, ‘Lord show me how thou wilt 
revive the dead,’ He said, ‘What dost thou not yet 
believe?’ Said he, ‘Yea, but that my heart may be 
quieted.’ He said, ‘Then take four birds, and take 
them close to thyself; then put a part of them on every 
mountain; then call them, and they will come to thee in 
haste; and know that God is mighty, wise.’ 


This story, hinging upon the narrative in Genesis 15:11-18, prob- 
ably springs from a Jewish legend which runs as follows: ‘‘But though 
he believed the promise given him with full and abiding faith, Abraham 
desired to know by what merit of theirs his descendants would main- 
tain themselves. Therefore, God bade him bring a sacrifice of an 
heifer of three years old, a she-goat of three years old, a ram of three 
years old, a turtle dove and a young pigeon, thus indicating to Abra- 
ham the various sacrifices that should be brought in the Temple to 
atone for the sins of Israel. ‘But what will become of my descendants 
after the Temple is destroyed?’ asked Abraham. God replied and said: 
‘If they read the order of sacrifices, as they will be stated in the 
Scriptures, I will account it to them as if they had offered the sacrifices 
and I will forgive their sins.’ God then revealed to Abraham the 
course of Israel’s history in connection with the other nations on earth. 

“Abraham took these animals, omitting the birds, and divided 
them. The birds he did not divide in order to show that Israel will 
remain whole. When the birds of prey came down upon the carcasses, 
Abraham drove them away. Dividing the birds symbolized the advent 
of the Messiah, who will cut the heathen into pieces. And as the 
Messianic time was made known unto Abraham, so also was the time 
of the resurrection of the dead made known to him. When Abraham 
laid the halves of the pieces over against each other, the animals 
became alive again, as the birds flew over them.”? The idea that God 
brought the birds back to life is also found in Sa‘adia Gaon’s 
Commentary.? 


1 Midrash Hagadol 16, 17: 9> ne vb npy ‘RIV ONDA AYNN ANT AN ADIN YIN NON 
ta mrp oan mx $e2 ,o7aN Ons aw 7738 yp> wpa omen by myn I APR 
IN AAA NON 3H) PR) DISN ONS 30 TDN yao qobmn ina) Pn NST Py TY! WI 
op 1S Im ay ADIN) 1D Maw) ‘7 M4 °D IDNIw M7, quoted in T. S., Vol. III, pp. 650 i 
cf. P.R.E., pp. 198-99 and 148 ,11y°9x °a7 nwo. 

2Gen. 15:11; cf. Geiger, in ton 075, Vol. V, p. 180, who calls attention to this 
Koranic sentence. See also 7.S., tbid., note 124. 
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Geiger believes that this verse shows that Muhammad, in identify- 
ing himself with Abraham,’ presents the latter not only as one who 
preached against idolatry, but also as the expounder of the doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the dead. Not certain about this doctrine,‘ 
Abraham, according to Muhammad, prayed to God for tangible proof 
and became convinced when he saw that the divided birds’ came 
together and were revived.® 


3 Cf. notes to 2:91, 244, 260-61. 

4 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 65: 
pr ds Ol je old ale en 35,5 Sle Win SI coJ 
se a eb 4, ol oy de i pT 2 SI Gai, 

Syl by ae fw Ol led 

Cf. Geiger, op. cit., p. 125, English edition, p. 100: “It is said that, after Nimrod 
had said: ‘I make alive and I kill’ (11.260), Abraham answered: ‘Quickening 
is brought about by the return of the spirit to the body’. Nimrod replied: 
‘Hast thou then seen that?’ Abraham could not answer in the affirmative and 
passed over to another argument. On this he prayed to the Lord for some 
revelation, in order that his mind might be easy about an answer to this question, 
if it were put to him again.” 

5 Cf. Gen. 15:9 f. 

6 A view which, according to Geiger, is foreign to Judaism, ‘‘die freilich dem 


Judenthume fremd ist,’’ 2bid. See however, P.R.E., pp. 198 f., and 7.S., Vol. III, 
p. 667, note 197 o’nan nvnn oO neanw. Cf. 2:262. 
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VERSE 271 


The devil promises' you poverty and bids you sin, but 
God promises you pardon from Him and grace, for God 
both embraces and knows. 


Zamakhshari interprets ‘‘the devil promises you”’ to mean that the 
devil tells you that being charitable will lead to poverty, but God 
promises grace.? This interpretation seems to be in harmony with the 
preceding and succeeding Koranic verses which actually deal with 
charity. Jewish tradition, as shown elsewhere, abounds in state- 
ments relating to the importance of charity.4 The rabbis stress that 
good deeds not only do not make one poorers but, on the contrary, 
they bring a person prosperity’ and protect him from adversity:’ 
‘He who gives a small coin to a poor man obtains six blessings, and he 
who addresses to him words of comfort obtains eleven blessings.’’® 


1 pst. 

2 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 177: 

Jeti de Ris... ly ee Ol Sl dle ol rN Jsits 
Ag US NSM [6a] GW 9 (ay ally]. otal any 
Cf. Baidawi, ad loc. 

3 Cf. 2:265: ‘‘Kind speech and pardon are better than almsgiving followed by 
annoyance, and God is rich and clement’’; and compare: ‘‘Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, Than a stalled ox and hatred therewith” (Prov. 15:17); “Better 
is a dry morsel and quietness therewith, Than a house full of feasting with strife’’ 
(Prov. 17:1); ‘Better is a handful of quietness, Than both the hands full of labor 
and striving after wind” (Ecc. 4:6). See also 2:269, 272. 

4 Cf. notes to 2:1-2, 211, 246, 272-73. 

s Maimonides, oy nano moon 10, 2: yr IAT PR) APTN ID yD OTK PR odiyd 
ody apixyn mwyo mem ‘x3xe mprxn d:ava $ba3 prem xd. 

6 (N'n JN'D MRD Der NbN) API ja ney) myp i> wxDD Aapn APIs an ATI 9D 
and (a3’y ,B ,3°3). 

7B. Ta‘an. 9a: qwynne Sawa aAwy WYN AwY aNd7 ND JIM 7’N). 

§ B. B. B. 9b. 
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VERSE 272 


Whatever expense ye expend, or vow ye vow, God knows 
it; but the unjust have no helpers. If ye display your 
almsgiving, then well is it; but if ye hide it and bring 
it to the poor, then is it better for you, and will expiate 
for you your evil deeds; for God of what ye do is well 
aware. 


A similar idea is also found in the Talmud which states that he 
who gives charity in secret is greater than Moses, ‘‘for of Moses it is 
written, For I was afraid because of the anger and the wrath (Deut. 9:19), 
and of one who gives charity (secretly) it is written, A gift im secret 
subdues anger (Prov. 21:14).? 

Maimonides, in his Mishneh Torah,? constructed out of the numer- 
ous talmudic precepts ‘‘an ethical ladder of eight successive rungs (of 
charity). The first and highest level was helping the poor man to 
sustain himself.’ 

The Koranic assurance that giving charity in secret ‘will expiate 
for you your evil deeds,’’4 recalls the talmudic statement that charity 
will deliver the donor ‘‘from an unnatural death’ and ‘‘from the 
punishment of Gehinnom.’’s 


*B. B. B. 9b: wan mwop anv anos apts awiyn dom. Cf. B. Hag. 5a: 310 ON *ND 
wonaps uy> Apts jnunar... yt ox, and 2:1-2, 211, 246, 271. 

2m Oy nnd nid>n. 

3A. A. Neuman, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 170. 

‘She oo Ke Sy. 


s B. B. B. 10a: 032 Se saesto ind ype. 
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VERSE 273 


Thou (Muhammad) art not bound to guide them; but 
God guides whom He will; and whatever good ye expend 
it is for yourselves, and do not expend save craving for 


God’s face. 


The last phrase here recalls the Psalmist’s prayer: ‘‘As for me, 
I shall behold Thy face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied, when 
I awake, with Thy likeness.’? The Midrash comments that this 
teaches that even transgressors who have no other merits but that of 
giving charity,3 are privileged to face the Shekinah (the Spirit of the 
Omnipresent as manifested on earth).‘ 


1 DW3. 

* Ps. 17:15. 

3mpty. Cf. notes on 2:1-2, 172, 211, 246, 271, 272, 280; 3:128. 

snysv op pbapor pow tabs apts by mor xbx ona pe oryen ibe 7 1D99 
(7D 4 av AMY). 
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VERSES 276-77 


Those who devour usury shall not rise again, save as he 
riseth whom Satan hath paralysed with a touch; and 
that is because they say ‘selling is only like usury,’ but 
God has made selling lawful and usury unlawful; and 
he to whom the admonition from his Lord has come, if 
he desists, what has gone before is his: his matter is in 
God’s hands. But whosoever returns (to usury) these 
are the fellows of the Fire, and they shall dwell therein 
for aye. God shall blot out usury, but shall make alms- 
giving profitable, for God loves not any sinful misbe- 
liever. 


Similarly to the biblical? statement, the Koran also states, ‘‘And 
what ye put out to usury that it may increase with the wealth of 
men, it shall not increase with God...’’ (31:39).? 

According to Islam, usury is prohibited in the case of a Moslem 
dealing with a fellow-believer, but not when dealing with a non- 
Moslem. Also, the term usury applies not only to money transactions 
but to any barter or business transaction where profit results.3 

The same idea is expressed in the Bible: ‘‘Thou shalt not lend 
upon interest to thy brother; interest of money, interest of victuals, 
interest of any thing that is lent upon interest. Unto a foreigner thou 
mayest lend upon interest; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend 
upon interest; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that thou 
puttest thy hand unto, in the land whither thou goest in to possess 
it’”’ (Deut. 23:20—-21).4 

The rabbis in discussing the prohibition of usury state: ‘‘He who 
lends money on usury denies God... he makes the Torah a laughing 


* Exod. 22:24: “If thou lend money to any of My people, even to the poor 
with thee, thou shalt not be to him as a creditor; neither shall ye lay upon him 
interest.” 

2 Cf. 3:125; cf. Torrey, op. cit., p. 148. 

3 The Arabic word for usury is r1bé So? ZI (an excess) corresponding to the 


Hebrew n’a5. 
4Cf. Ezek. 22:12; Ps. 15:5; Prov. 28:8. 
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stock and Moses a fool.”’5 ‘Usury is like the sting of a serpent.’ 
“A man should rather sell his daughter than borrow on usury.’ 


sapi> mana mbon Sow qI0b> 2... van dbp cyy nvpo mD> ANT) NID ND 139 IDR 
nx) ywobp ANA pwIyy PAID APY. PwIw ADD any qk TydR Ja Pyoy ‘an jp ya 
naa bey pon) rams mn xd prio wen joe neo yw avn do pain) wD AWD 
(N's AD NY XD. 

6 $5... om. ann xd... nrtdinds 1b iapy) ONT ns WMA Jew Ov YyA NR JWwIn Kd 
(QQoxd .na0 mpy) odiyay mvaym myan bo nx ney idx0 ainon voy adbyo man Swe op. 

7 (a'y .b poy) wwxy ne IaIDe Pod... ema ped why ens panos wd aa RP. 
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VERSE 280 


And if it be one in difficulties, then wait for easy circum- 
stances; but that ye remit it as alms? is better for you, 
if ye did but know. 


Moses, in caring for the underprivileged, prescribes: “If thou lend 
money to any of My people, even to the poor with thee, thou shalt 
not be to him as a creditor; neither shall ye lay upon him interest”’ 
(Ex. 22:24). ‘“...thou shalt not go into his (debtor’s) house to fetch 
his pledge... And if he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his 
pledge; thou shalt surely restore to him the pledge when the sun goeth 
down”’ (Deut. 24:10-13). 

According to Rashi, assisting the poor is obligatory? and a poor 
man should get preference in assistance over one who is better off.3 
Nor should the poor man be treated in a slighting manner.‘ Rather 
should the creditor put himself in the position of the needy.’ When 
the debt falls due, the creditor must not insist on the pledge and 
should evince special consideration and kindness.® 

The rabbis insisted that if a creditor sees the debtor approaching, 
he should cross to the other side of the street in order not to cause 
him embarrassment.’ 


t Cf, 2:1-2, 211, 246, 272, 273; 3:128. 

2 Rashi on Exod. 22:24: mw. mnav on) on 95 sow Sxyow van oy ne mon 70> ON 
]7D 'N AND pin. 

3 I[bid.: ON 3Y YoY IY. 

4 Ibid.: ‘oy Nia” ANNdoAA [TA IMI 13 NTN NXdw. 

s Ibid.: yx> xbox innba wbx yoy mortonn bx od pee yo ans on mprma yann xb 
imobon xd apis innda wd. 

6 Ibid., verse 25: mba nx piswoow xdx anda nyws power aban pwd b> ann San ox 
YD IPN) JOIN yw. 

7apmn Nd b’n yapd nays sone 1b pay yor mp nana med pap AN (DT 39 NNN °D 
(a"y ny .Xy’sD Naa) mw 1. 
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VERSE 282 


O ye who believe! if ye engage to one another in a debt 
for a stated time, then write it down, and let a scribe 
write it down between you faithfully; nor let a scribe 
refuse to write as God taught him, but let him write, and 
let him who owes dictate; but let him fear God his Lord, 
and not diminish therefrom aught; but if he who owes be 
a fool, or weak, or cannot dictate himself, then let his 
agent dictate faithfully, and let them call two witnesses 
out from amongst their men. 


The Koranic requirement of two witnesses recalls the biblical 
injunction that ‘‘at the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of 
three witnesses, shall a matter be established”’ (Deut. 19:15).* The 
trustworthiness of the witnesses, who are present at the act, must be 
unimpeachable and they shall be in full agreement with each other as 
to their testimony. 

According to Moslem commentators,? the Koranic expression, 
‘from amongst their men,’ refers to the faithful and excludes 
disbelievers and slaves.4 This is in agreement with Maimonides’ 
view about testimony of witnesses.5 


t Deut. 19:15: as7 op... oy ow ~p by; cf. B. Sanh. 9b and Ibn Ezra on 
Deut. 17:6 and Deut. 19:15. 

2 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 182: ‘‘Non-Jews and slaves are not qualified as 
witnesses.” 

Ne » cy 

4 Tabari, Vol. III, p. 75: 
Tae O92 Grebe) lel yw Ge sb Ney y ds ly 

coos JUNI Sir O9o4 

5’ Maimonides, x’n .v’D nity; cf. B. Sanh. 9b: “...he is a wicked man (and 

therefore disqualified from acting as witness) ...’’ See also Exod. 23:1. 
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VERSE 286 


God will not require of the soul save its capacity. It 
shall have what it has earned, and it shall owe what has 
been earned from it. Lord, catch us not up, if we forget 
or make mistake; Lord, load us not with a burden, 
as Thou hast loaded those who were before us. Lord, 
make us not to carry what we have not strength for, 
but forgive us, and pardon us, and have mercy on us. 
Thou art our Sovereign, then help us against the people 
who do not believe! 


The Koranic idea that God does not “require of the soul save 
its capacity”’ is also found in the Talmud, where the rabbis urge not 
to impose ‘‘a restriction upon the community unless the majority of the 
community will be able to stand it.’”’* Similarly, the Midrash states 
that the punishment to be meted out by God to the wicked will be 
commensurate with their actions.? As for “it shall have what it has 
earned ...,’’ the Psalmist, too, states: ‘‘Behold, he travaileth with 
iniquity; Yea, he conceiveth mischief, and bringeth forth falsehoods. 
He hath digged a pit, and hollowed it, And is fallen into the ditch 
which he made’”’ (Ps. 7:15~16). 

The second part of this Koranic verse recalls the Psalmist who, 
in a similar vein exclaims: ‘‘Who can discern errors? Clear Thou me 
from.hidden faults.’”’> If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O, Lord, who could stand?’’s 


: B. B. K. 79b. 

2 (ny .wRID Ne)... RDM Pyo Ime PT ROM OTN ON MITTIN OD ARN. 

3 Ps. 19:13; cf., moe ay IM: por oD mene 215 AON ys ne AD NT n’apm 1d aE 
3b prow am cow an ed ape .ptayt RN. 

4 Ps. 130:3; cf. Sabbath Prayer Book. 


VERSE 2 


He has sent down to thee the Book’ in truth, confirming 
what was before it, and has revealed the law, and the 
gospel before for the guidance of men, and has revealed 
the Discrimination. 


The terms nazzala (sent down) and anzala (revealed)? as used here 
recall the biblical expressions,‘‘and the Lord came down” (Exod. 19:20)3 
and ‘‘Go down ( Moses)” (Exod. 19:21).4 Since ‘‘go down’”’ is connected 
with the giving of the Torah, it is possible that Muhammad adopted 
a similar usage for his revelation. 

The term Taurat5 for ‘‘the law’ as used here, according to Geiger, 
refers to the Jewish revelation only, meaning the Pentateuch.® Later 
on Moslem commentators expanded the term to include also the 
Psalms, the prophecy of Isaiah and other prophecies, but not the 
Gospel.7 

Since Muhammad considered Moses as the lawgiver and listed the 
Psalms and other biblical prophets separately, it is natural that he 
should refer here to the Torah as the Pentateuch. To the Jews, too, 
the Torah, which in Hebrew means guidance, learning or teaching, 
originally referred only to the Pentateuch. As time went on the 
term Torah embraced not only the Pentateuch and the whole Bible® 


Cf. 2:1-2. 

2 Cf, J 5), 2:3 and elsewhere. 

3°yD an Sy mp Ty. 

4pya wer 3. 

56 | ) 9. 

6 Geiger, op. cit., p. 44: ‘‘...er hierunter bloss den Pentateuch verstanden 
haben will indem er (Muhammad) unter den jiidischen Propheten nach den 
Patriarchen bloss den Moses als Gesetzgeber gelten lasst.”” 

1Geiger, ibid., p. 45n. (quoting Ahmed ben Abd Elhelim, from Maracc. 
Prodromi, I, p. 5 ): 


Jal le GH) Gee ol, GNI al Gs aly bas 
Me Sly) ploy Leth yoy ay pl ds 3 b= 4s LNT 

esl 
Cf. Horovitz, HUCA., p. 194. 


8 (4")n) OrDIND) OND) TN. 
191 
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but the entire gamut of Jewish religious literature. The Moslem 
commentators, who went beyond the Pentateuch in defining Torah, 
followed the accepted view of the Jews in Arabia and referred to the 
Torah as the whole Hebrew Bible. 

Regarding Jnjil,® Ali claims that the term ‘‘does not signify, as 
supposed by Muir and others, the New Testament.’’'° He goes on to 
say that ‘‘the Qur-dn nowhere suggests that the original Jmjil, the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, existed at the time of the Holy Prophet." 
The term, Ali claims, ‘‘stands for the Evangel or the Gospel, and 
signifies literally good tidings.’"** However, most scholars agree that 
the word refers to the revelation of God to Jesus which later on 
encompassed the whole New Testament." 


» bes. 

r0 Ali, op. cit., p. 140 n. 

™ Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

13 For a detailed discussion of this term see Th. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 
London, 1885, s. v. Injil, p. 211; and Jeffery, The Qur'an as Scripture, pp. 66-67. 
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VERSE 4 


Verily, God, there is nothing hidden from Him in the 
earth, nor in the heaven; He it is who fashions you in 
the womb as He pleases. There is no God but He, the 
mighty, the wise. 


Baidawi, commenting on the word “hidden,” writes: ‘‘Nothing, 
which comes to pass in the world, be it universal or particular, faith 
or unbelief.’’"? The idea that nothing is hidden from God is stressed 
frequently in rabbinic literature. The Midrash states that the wicked 
think that God does not see when they sin because He is separated 
from them by seven heavens...but God...sees everybody and 
everything.’ 

As to the phrase, “who fashions you in the womb as He pleases,”’ 
compare: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord that made thee, and formed thee 
from the womh’’ (Is. 44:2). ‘Before I formed thee in the belly 
I knew thee” (Jer. 1:5). ‘‘For Thou hast made my reins; Thou hast 
knit me together in my mother’s womb” (Ps. 139:13). ‘Did not He 
that made me in the womb make him?”’ (Job 31:15) 

Similarly, the Talmud states: “‘...Come and observe how the 
capacity of human beings falls short of the capacity of the Holy One, 
blessed be He. It is in the capacity of a human being to draw a figure 
on a wall, but he cannot invest it with breath and spirit, bowels and 
intestines. But the Holy One, blessed be He, is not so; He shapes one 
form in the midst of another, and invests it with breath and spirit, 
bowels and intestines. And that is what Hannah said: There is none 
holy as the Lord, for there 1s none beside Thee, neither 1s there any gur 
(rock) like our God” (I Sam. 2:2).3 


t Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 70: . 

LS 3) Ul Up gh oe CS fu G Fe ig 
Cf. M.C.B. p. 3. 

2 PPR IPMS OY AYSV) NIM PINT °D PROIN WRWD ANID AAPA PR PDN Dywsanw wd 
mapm apy? nds par ado a mee xd roe omby sow THT JD1 ANT NDT 1d AND Ovay aD 
mina 53> yn soww 797 555 wap win da in you Rom nN youn odiyay oye ond spin 
(o'y nex a nw) md yan uN myow ry. Cf. (a’y rp Noy) Obi 9 yt ans; and: 725d 
AID Ty wrap) mp abs» awd yr da bon... mwetapy nvanoa pom mrdyn S95 rb 
(MND) .MIwWA-wRA OID — Ino) Moan bo. 

3 B. Ber. 10a. Cf. Ps. 22:11. 
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It is interesting that the Koran uses the term sawwara‘’ for 
‘fashion”’ or ‘‘shape,”’ instead of khalaga.s The former is identical with 
the biblical yagar,° which is used in connection with the creation of 
man.’ 


4 Df - 

5S A>, 

oy", 

7 Gen. 2:7-8, 19; Ps. 33:15; Jer. 1:5: pnyt ywsz JVsKN O03; B. Ber. 60b: 7173 
NDINS CINTA AS AX? WRX; B. Yoma 85a: wwe py ax T5170 Jon. 
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VERSE 5 


He it is who has revealed to thee the Book, of which 
there are some verses that are decisive, they are the 


mother? of the Book... 


The Koranic expression, ‘‘some verses are decisive,’ 1s comparable 
to the Hebrew ’Otiyot Makkimot.s Similarly the expression, “they are 
the mother of the Book,’ recalls the talmudic "Em Lamikra’.s As for 
the word ‘‘decisive,”” compare the Talmud :‘ “‘Mzkra is determinant." 


t Palmer, ad loc., i. e. ‘the fundamental part of it.” 
a Cale Sow Ob ; 
3 Cf. Hirschberg, op. cit., p. 215; I. Wolfensohn, Ka'‘b al-Ahbar und seine Stellung 


in Hadit und in der tslamischen Legendenliteratur, Berlin, 1933, p. 45; Horovitz, 


HUCA, pp. 188 f. 
4 CLI ¢' > 


s B. Sanh. 4a: nv1005 ON WNIPD? OR. 
6‘ ‘ Vikva has a mother,’ or these in preference to Mtkra.. 4.¢€. the reading 


of the sacred text according to the Kere ‘7p, the established vocalization has an 
authentic origin, hence well-founded, as distinct from the Masorah (7100), the 


Kethib an> the traditional text of consonants without vowels.”’ Ibid., p. 10, n. 4. 
7 Ibid.: sapo> ox wind evap indi. Cf. B. Suk. 6b: nappd on wy... N0D9 ON Bw” 
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VERSE 7 


‘O Lord! pervert not our hearts again when Thou hast 
guided them, and grant us mercy from Thee, for Thou 
art He who grants. O Lord! Thou shalt gather together 
man unto the day wherein is no doubt. Verily, God 
will not depart from His promise.’ 


The first half of this Koranic verse recalls the Jewish daily prayer: 
“O our Father, merciful Father, ever compassionate, have mercy upon 
us; O put it into our hearts to understand and to discern, to mark, 
learn and teach, to heed, to do and to fulfill in love all the words of 
instruction in thy Torah.’’! 

The idea in the second part of this Koranic verse that God will 
‘‘gather together men unto the day” is also expressed in the Talmud: 
‘In times to come, the Holy One, blessed be He, will take a scroll of 
the Law in His embrace and proclaim: ‘Let him who has occupied 
himself herewith, come and take his reward.’ Thereupon all the 
nations will crowd together in confusion, as it is said: All the nations 
are gathered together, etc. (Is. 43:9). The Holy One, blessed be He, 
will then say to them: ‘Come not before Me in confusion, but let each 
nation come in with its scribes.’ ’’? 


 D.P.B., p. 115. 
* B. ‘A. Z. 2a-2b. 
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VERSE 8 


Verily, those who misbelieve, their wealth shall not 
help them, nor their children, against God at all; and 
they it is who are the fuel of the fire. 


The Psalmist exclaims: ‘‘Wherefore should I fear in the days of 
evil, ... Of them that trust in their wealth, and boast themselves 
in the multitude of their riches? No man can by any means redeem 
his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him... And must be let 
alone for ever... For when he dieth he shall carry nothing away; 
His wealth shall not descend after him”’ (Ps. 49:6-18)'. 

The Koranic idea that ‘‘their wealth shall not help them, nor their 
children, against God at all,” is also found in the Sifre.2 Similarly, we 
find in the Talmud: ‘‘A son confers privileges on his father, but a 
father confers no privilege on a son... Abraham cannot deliver 
Ishmael, (and) Isaac cannot deliver Esau.’ 


Cf, 2:5, 156-57; 3:172. 

2 Sifre to Deut. 32:39: 95 > nvm 1p). . . 092377 AN odoyp man pre S°xD TD JN) 
w> OMdRd p> ROD wR TTD’ Tw RD Me ‘IW WDD 1d OND PR Oriyaw pd. 

3 B. Sanh. 104a. 
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VERSE 9 


As was the wont of Pharaoh’s people, and those before 
them, they said our signs were lies, and God caught 
them up in their sins, for God is severe to punish. 


In similar vein the Midrash relates: ‘‘When Moses and Aaron 
came to Pharaoh, they said to him: ‘Thus saith the Lord, the God 
of Israel, let my people go’ (Exod. 5:1), that they may serve Me. 
He said: I know not the Lord. ‘Who is the Lord, that I should hearken 
unto his voice to let Israel go? I know not the Lord, and moreover 
I will not let Israel go’ (Exod. 2:2). Aaron cast down his rod, and it 
became a fiery serpent. The magicians also cast down their rods, and 
they became fiery serpents. The rod of Aaron ran and swallowed them 
up with their rods...(Moses) put his hand into his bosom, and 
brought it forth leprous like snow, and the magicians also put their 
hands in their bosoms, and brought them forth leprous like snow. But 
they were not healed till the day of their death. Every plague which 
the Holy One, blessed be He, brought upon them, they also produced, 
until He brought upon them the boils, and they were not able to stand 
and to do likewise... .’”? 


« P.R.E., pp. 380-81; Exod. 7:9-17; cf. 2:46-47. 
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VERSE 11 


“Ye have had a sign in the two parties who met; one 
party fighting in the way of God, the other misbelieving ; 
these saw twice the same number as themselves to the 
eyesight, for God aids with His help those whom He 
pleases’. 


Moslem exegetes consider this verse to have been composed fol- 
lowing the battle of Badr,‘ the first major victory won by Muhammad 
against the Meccans. Three miracles happened on that occasion: 
a) Muhammad, at the instruction of the angel Gabriel, took a hand- 
ful of gravel and threw it toward the enemy; the Meccans immediately 
turned their backs and fled. b) ‘‘The unbelievers thought the believers 
to be twice the number of the unbelievers, though the number of the 
latter was 1000, or twice the number of the Muslims, who numbered 
somewhat over 310.’ c) God sent down three thousand angels, led 
by Gabriel, who routed the enemy, killing seventy of the Quraish 
tribe and taking that many prisoners; themselves losing fourteen 
men in that battle.3 

A story involving miracles similar to the above first two miracles 1s 
related in the Talmud: ‘‘Once the Jews desired to send to the Emperor 
a gift and after discussing who should go they decided that Nahum 
of Gamzu should go because he had experienced many miracles. They 
sent with him a bag full of precious stones and pearls. He went and 
spent the night in a certain inn and during the night the people in the 
inn arose and emptied the bag and filled it up with earth. When he 
discovered this the next morning he exclaimed, This also is for the 
best. When he arrived at his destination and they undid his bag 
they found that it was full of earth. The king thereupon desired to 
put them all to death saying, The Jews are mocking me. Nahum 
then exclaimed, This is also for the best. Whereupon Elijah appeared 
in the guise of one of them (Romans) and remarked, Perhaps this 1s 


* Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 71, -) ¥ ea cf. 3:160. 
2 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 71: 
gM LB Oy GS tall ode ke Gob OS Ad Gy 
ptt dag BLM NIK Geel ote 
Cf. M.C.B., p. 9. 
3 Wherry, op. cit., vol. II, p. 7 n. 
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some of the earth of their father Abraham, for when he threw earth 
(against the enemy) it turned into swords and when (he threw) 
stubble it changed into arrows, for it is written, Hzs sword maketh 
them as dust, his bow as the driven stubble (Is. 41:2). Now there was 
one province which (the emperor had hitherto) not been able to con- 
quer but when they tried some of this earth (against it) they were 
able to conquer it. Then they took him (Nahum) to the royal treasury 
and filled his bag with precious stones and pearls and sent him back 
with great honour. When on his return journey he again spent the 
night in the same inn he was asked, What did you take (to the king) 
that they showed you such great honour? He replied, I brought 
thither what I had taken from here. (The innkeepers) thereupon 
razed the inn to the ground and took of the earth to the king and 
they said to him, The earth that was brought to you belonged to us. 
They tested it and it was not found to be (effective) and the inn- 
keepers were thereupon put to death.’”4 

Concerning the third miracle, we find in the Midrash’ that large 
armies of angels came sweepingly before Esau while he, with four 
hundred strong, went to meet Jacob for a reckoning. This comment is 
built upon the verse ‘and Jacob sent messengers’ (Gen. 32:4), who 
according to the Midrash were real angels.° 

In the battle against Sisera, Deborah sang: “‘They fought from 
heaven, The stars in their courses fought against Sisera”’ (Judg. 5:20). 
This poetic conception of the heavenly help extended to Deborah 
against an enemy who possessed nine hundred iron chariots, has been 
taken literally by some commentators.’ 

Similarly, we find in 2 Kings 19:35: ‘‘And it came to pass that night, 
that the angel of the Lord went forth, and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians a hundred fourscore and five thousand; and when men arose 
early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.’’® 


4B. Ta‘an. 21a. 

$3 .7’yp nde .ma5 mens. 

6 (Ibid.) woo oven “spr 7135; cf. Rashi on Gen. 32:4, vop ovoxdp. 

TQ 1DT ODD nyow wip>>: NDw "2919 *nmIT PD IoNd? O'Dw YD BND KID'D NNN 'D 
pe'p Smaa invwps pind mina indy. 

§ Cf. Is. 37:36: apaa 1930" AON AVM ODM AR NR TINS AD MA NOD Rx”) 
p’np ow ob>5 AIM. 
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VERSE 12 


Seemly unto men is a life of lusts, of women, and 
children, and hoarded talents of gold and silver, and of 
horses well-bred, and cattle, and tilth; — that is the 
provision for the life of this world; but God, with Him 
is the best resort. 


Muhammad here stresses the inferiority of worldly possessions in 
relation to religious attainments. According to Baidadwi, Muhammad 
condemns those who seek these possessions but fail to attain the bliss 
which is with God. This view is in harmony with the view expressed 
in the Talmud by Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai who, upon seeing people 
engaged in worldly affairs said: ‘‘ ‘All what they made they made for 
themselves; they built market-places, to set harlots in them; baths, 
to rejuvenate themselves; bridges, to levy tolls for them.’ ’”? 

Another Talmudic source gives a similar idea: ‘The Holy One, 
blessed be He, will then say to them: ‘Wherewith have you occupied 
yourselves?’ They will reply: ‘O Lord of the Universe, we have estab- 
lished many market-places, we have erected many baths, we have 
accumulated much gold and silver, and all this we did only for the 
sake of Israel, that they might (have leisure) for occupying themselves 
with the study of the Torah.’ The Holy One, blessed be He, will say 
in reply: ‘You foolish ones among peoples, all that which you have 
done, you have only done to satisfy your own desires. You have estab- 
lished market-places to place courtesans therein; baths to revel in 
them’... And ‘this’ is nought else than the Torah: And this 1s the Law 
which Moses set before the children of Israel (Deut. 4:44). They will 
then depart crushed in spirit.’’$ 


t Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 71: 
BUY) dattl lil os ete bL Sharh be Car ri as 
Asldl doe) Sly tl 
Cf. Zamakhshari, Vol. III, p. 195; and 3:80. 


2 B. Shab. 33b. 
3B. ‘A. Z. 2b. 
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VERSE 13 


Say, ‘But shall we tell you of a better thing than this?’ 
For those who fear are gardens with their Lord, beneath 
which rivers flow; they shall dwell therein for aye, and 
pure wives and grace from God. 


This Koranic idea may be compared with the statement in the 
Ethics of the Fathers: ‘'... and better is one hour of bliss, in the 
world to come than the whole life of this world.’” 


t Mishnah Ab. 4:17 (D). arm oda vn bon xan obiya mo mip be nnx ayy mp 
(39 ,3). Cf. 2:23, 3:12, 80, 127. 
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VERSES 25-26 


Say, ‘O God, Lord of the kingdom! Thou givest the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou pleasest,... Thou 
honourest whom Thou pleasest, and abasest whom Thou 
pleasest; in Thy hand is good. Verily, Thou art mighty 
over all. Thou dost turn night to day, and dost turn 
day to night, and dost bring forth the living from the 
dead, and dost provide for whom Thou pleasest without 
taking count.’ Those. who believe shall not take mis- 
believers for their patrons, rather than believers, and 
he who does this has no part with God at all, unless, 
indeed, ye fear some danger from them. But God bids 
you beware of Himself, for unto Him your journey is. 


Similarly to the Koranic idea, the Bible states: ‘‘Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the 
majesty; for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine; Thine 
is the kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as head above all. Both 
riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou rulest over all; and in 
Thy hand is power and might; and in Thy hand it is to make great, 
and to give strength unto all’’ (1 Chron. 29:11-12). 

Hannah in her famous prayer to God utters the following 
words: ‘‘He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, He lifteth up the 
needy from the dung-hill, To make them sit with princes, And inherit 
the throne of glory; For the pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, And 
He hath set the world upon them”’ (I Sam. 2:8). 

According to the Talmud: ‘‘Even a waterman? is appointed from 
heaven.’’3 

Zamakhshari comments that some books render the Koranic 
expression ‘‘Lord of the kingdom’’ as ‘“‘God is the king of kings,”’ 
meaning the hearts of the kings are in his hands.4 This view cor- 
responds to Prov. 21:1: ‘‘The king’s heart is in the hand of the 
LOrdines 


t Cf. Daily Prayer Book, wb5v 7310) pax “Ty ON) O>DyD. 
2 “Quite a menial office.” 

3B. Ber. 58a: 7° 1310 ND” 1D NOI WT Id -DR, 

4 Zamakhshari, Vol. I, p. 194: 


6 Ae 
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VERSE 28 


The day that every soul shall find what it has done of 
good present before it; and what it has done of evil, it 
would fain that there were between itself and that a wide 
interval. ‘God bids you beware of Himself, but God is 
gentle with His servants.’ 


A similar idea is expressed in the Mishnah: ‘‘He that performs one 
precept gets for himself one advocate; but he that commits one 
transgression gets for himself one accuser. Repentance and good 
works are as a shield against retribution.’’? 

Likewise, the Talmud states: ‘‘Perhaps thou wilt say: Who testifies 
against me? The stones of a man’s home and the beams of his house 
testify against him, for it is said: For the stone shall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of tumber shall answer 1t’’ (Hab. 2:11).? 


t Mishnah Ab. 4:11 (D). 
7B. Hag. 16a. 
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VERSE 35 


He said, ‘My Lord, how can there be to me a boy when 
old age has reached me, and my wife is barren?’ Said 
he, ‘Thus God does what He pleaseth.’ 


Baidawi, commenting on the phrase ‘‘when old age has reached 
me,” states that old age had overtaken him‘ and left its mark on him. 
He was ninety-nine years old, and his wife ninety-eight.? 

The Koranic sentence resembles the biblical story about Sarah 
who was at first barren: ‘‘And Sarah laughed within herself, saying: 
‘After I am waxed old shall I have pleasure, my lord being old also?’ ” 
(Gen. 18:12.) The biblical story stresses the fact that Sarah wondered 
how she could give birth at a time when she and Abraham had “waxed 
old.”” The Koran, however, relates this story to Abraham, and as such 
it may have its antecedent in the Talmud. 

Referring to the biblical story, the Talmud relates: ‘On the day 
that Abraham weaned his son Isaac, he made a great banquet, and 
all the peoples of the world derided him... He went and invited all 
the great men of the age, and our mother Sarah invited their wives. 
Each one brought her child with her, but not the wet nurse, and a 
miracle happened unto our mother Sarah, her breasts opened like 
two fountains and she suckled them all. Yet they still scoffed, 
saying, ‘Granted that Sarah could give birth at the age of ninety, 
could Abraham beget (child) at the age of hundred?’ Immediately 
the lineaments of Isaac’s visage changed and became like Abraham's, 
whereupon they all cried out, Abraham begat Isaac’’ (Gen. 25:19) ! 


J. e. Zacharias. Cf. Tafsir-i-Raufi quoted in Wherry, op. cét., Vol. II, p. 16n. 
2 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 75: . 
yy te Opty ad I US Y ly ol FS gD? 
LO pud Old 
3 B. B. M. 87a. 
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VERSE 47 


But they (the Jews) were crafty, and God was crafty, 
for God 1s the best of crafty ones! 


According to the Bible: ‘Take counsel together, and it shall be 
brought to nought; Speak the word, and it shall not stand: For God 
is with us’”’ (Is. 8:10). ‘““There are many devices in a man’s heart: 
But the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand’”’ (Prov. 19:21). ‘‘There 
is no wisdom nor understanding Nor counsel against the Lord’”’ (Prov. 
21:30). 

Baidawi explains this sentence as follows: ‘“‘God is the most 
powerful of them in plotting, and the best able to produce the mis- 
chief whence it is not expected.’”: 

A parallel thought is expressed in the Midrash. Joseph’s brothers 
said: Let’s go and kill him, and the Holy Spirit? said: We shall see 
whose word will stand, Mine or yours. God knows man’s thoughts 
and metes out punishment accordingly.‘ 


t Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 76: 

2yqpN M4. 

3 (B) 2,20 NDIMIN: ION OF NON AND) IDR DD YIwIT ID ADI RIPON pny’ ‘9 TDN 
Bnd APDION AIT ADR NIA IIA 195 TDN OF JON RD NIDIN ETA MD IIIA 19 
Se iw onde apy °p bw arin. Cf. Rashi on Gen. 37:20: ody 1x DIP’ "Db DT AND... 
"by 1K. 

4 (ky .wNTA ANTIK) Jabs nawne AD ON YI YN Asp DR. 
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VERSE 61 


Verily, the people most worthy of Abraham are those 
who follow him and his prophets, and those who be- 
lieve; — God is the patron of the believers. 


The idea of ‘‘the people most worthy of Abraham,’ in a spiritual 
sense, is mainly Christian. However, the concept is also found in 
Jewish tradition. Thus, the proselyte, when he brought his first- 
fruits? to Jerusalem, was entitled, like any other, to say: ‘. .. which 
the Lord swore unto our fathers to give us,’’3 since he, too, was con- 
sidered spiritually a descendant of Abraham.‘ Similarly, the Mishnah 
states that ‘‘Whosoever possesses these three things, he is of the 
disciples of Abraham, our father; ...a good eye,5 an humble spirit 
and a lowly soul.’’® 


Ft egalal ntl Jul. 

2 ooa; cf. Exod. 23:19. 

3 Deut. 26:3, 1emaKd mm yao) WE. 

4Cf. Talmud Yerushalmi Bik. 1, 3; Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Bik. 4, 3. 

s I. e. “an eye that looks upon people with benevolence and kind feelings, free 
from envy and ill-will.’’ 

6 Mishnah Ab. 5:19: py... wae ontar $e yabno sin dn oss nydy ia°ww 9D 
... m>pw wen moi) ma maw. According to the Bible, the stranger (73) was entitled 
to the same treatment as the native Israelite (Exod. 12:49; Deut. 1:16, p1x onupe 
172 7°37 YAR P31 wR ya). In Jewish tradition the ger is also called O7738 }3 O773K. Cf. 10% 
ana TOA AND Map... maw a2 by Joand winw JD2 "> Oa Dw ymDw *9y a3N A’apA 
on apy omany wind an... bana Smo wt ub Sareea ome m2 one O29 DRI PA 
(x n'a D7 Tawa) ... Sewn. 
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VERSE 71 


Those who sell God’s covenant and their oaths for a 
little price, these have no portion in the future life. 
God will not speak to them, and will not look upon 
them on the resurrection day, and will not purify them; 
but for them is a grievous woe. 


The main Koranic idea here, as well as the expression ‘‘these have 
no portion’ in the future life,’’ parallels the talmudic statement: 
‘‘And these are they that have no share in the world to come: he that 
says that there is no resurrection of the dead prescribed in the Law, 
and (he that says) the Law is not from Heaven, and an Epicurean’’.? 


2 (91>. cf. Hebrew pon. 
* Mishnah Sanh. 10:1 (D): xan odiyd pon ond pon. 
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VERSE 75 


And when God took the compact! from the prophets 
‘(this is) surely what we have given you of the Book and 
wisdom. Then shall come to you the Apostle confirming 
what 1s with you. Ye must believe in him and help him.’ 
He said moreover, ‘Are ye resolved and have ye taken 
my compact on that (condition)?’ They say, ‘We are 
resolved.’ He said, “Then bear witness, for I am witness 
with you; but he who turns back after that, these are 
sinners.’ 


Baidawi comments that “‘God took the covenant from the Prophets 
and their peoples and then made the mention of the Prophets serve 
for the mention of the peoples as well.’’ Other commentators, however, 
state that ‘‘the meaning ts ‘the children of the prophets’, with omission 
of the word ‘children’, ‘the children of the prophets’ being the children 
of Israel.’’? Baidawi adds that the Jews claimed that they had a better 
right to be prophets than Muhammad, since they were the true people 
of the Book, and prophets came from them only.3 

The Talmud states that on Mount Sinai God revealed himself 
not only to the unborn prophets but to the coming generations... 
as well.4 Similarly, the Midrash says: “The voice of the first (com- 
mandment) went forth and the heavens and earth quaked thereat, 
and the waters and rivers fled (dried up), and the mountains and hills 
were moved, and all the trees fell prostrate, and the dead who were in 
Sheol revived and stood on their feet till the end of all the generations, 
... and those (also) in the future who will be created, until the end of 
all the generations, there they stood with them on Mount Sinai.’’s 


1 Ali translates ‘‘made a covenant.’’ Op. ctt., p. 167. 
2 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 79: 


seals weeds cel He tel Sl GW at ole i, 
sie be nl Vai > Sl S59... ee VI p> of pra Sek, 
Cf. M.C.B., p. 56. 

3 Ibid.: 


jal GY tame ge dyth dal Ge Ode VIE agi... 
jx Vee Ipis O pulls kN 
4B. Sanh. 59a. Cf. B. Hor. 8b. 
5 P.R.E., pp. 324-5; cf.: [Z] 3.7’ NNDOIN 33" .10 ONO) 17 OND 193 17 OND 1° ON. 
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VERSE 84 


Verily, those who misbelieve after believing, and then 
increase in misbelief, their repentance shall not be 
accepted; these are those who err. 


This Koranic idea recalls the statement in the Mishnah: “If a man 


said, ‘I will sin and repent, and sin again and repent,’ he will be given 
no chance to repent.’” 


t Mishnah Yom. 8:9 (D); cf. 2:5, 156-57; 3:8, 85, 172. 
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VERSE 85 


Verily, those who misbelieve and die in misbelief, there 
shall not be accepted from any one of them the earth- 
full of gold, though he should give it as a ransom. For 
them is a grievous woe, and helpers have they none. 


That the condemned cannot redeem themselves from God’s wrath 
through ransom is found in.the Bible and in rabbinic sources: ‘“They 
shall cast their silver in the streets, and their gold shall be as an unclean 
thing; their silver and their gold shall not be able to deliver them in 
the day of the wrath of the Lord; they shall not satisfy their souls, 
neither fill their bowels; because it hath been the stumblingblock 
of their iniquity” (Ezek. 7:19). ‘‘Neither their silver nor their gold 
shall be able to deliver them In the day of the Lord’s wrath; But the 
whole earth shall be devoured by the fire of His jealousy; For He will 
make an end, yea, a terrible end, Of all them that dwell in the earth” 
(Zeph. 1:18). 

The same idea is also found in the Midrash? and in the Talmud in 
connection with the advice given by Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai to 
his disciples who came to see him when he was on his death-bed. They 
said to him: ‘‘Lamp of Israel, pillar of the right hand,? mighty hammer! 
Wherefore weepest thou? He replied: If I were being taken today 
before a human king who is here today and tomorrow in the grave, 
whose anger if he is angry with me does not last for ever, who if he 
imprisons me does not imprison me for ever and who if he puts me to 
death does not put me to everlasting death, and whom I can persuade 
with words and bribe with money, even so I would weep. Now that 
I am being taken before the supreme King of Kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be He, who lives and endures for ever and ever, whose anger, 
if He is angry with me, is an everlasting anger, who if He imprisons 
me imprisons me forever, who if He puts me to death puts me to death 
for ever, and whom I cannot persuade with words or bribe with 
money — nay more, when there are two ways before me, one leading 
to Paradise and the other to Gehinnom, and I do not know by which 
I shall be taken, shall I not weep?’’3 


t Sifre on Deut. 32:39: ... 1909 19 oan px odiyay pop b> 1b arama ewer. Cf. 
Num. 22:18. 

* Cf. I Kings 7:21. 

3B. Ber. 28b; cf. 3:8, 84, 172. 
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VERSE 106 


Ye were the best of nations? brought forth unto man. 
Ye bid what is reasonable,? and forbid what is wrong, 
believing in God. Had the people of the Book believed, 
it would have been better for them. There are believers 
among them, though most of them are sinners. 


Here Muhammad shows why his people? have become the best 
of the nations: i. e., enjoined the just, forbade the evil, and believed 
in God. A similar idea is expressed in the Bible and in the Midrash: 
“Tt hath been told thee, O man, what is good, and what the Lord 
doth require of thee: Only to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God’’ (Micah 6:8); R. Eliezer said: ‘“‘To do justly 
refers to the execution of justice: to love kindness refers to acts of 
benignity and to walk humbly refers to the acts of burying the dead 
and the dowering of brides.’’4 


t Cf. notes to 2:137 and Ali's translation, op. cit., p. 174. 

2 Ali, ibid., renders it ‘‘what is right.” 

3 According to the Koran, the Moslems have replaced the children of Israel, 
who originally were preferred by God (45:15). 

4npm nexin ar nsd> yyxm ,ovton mbna ton name pon ar ppep nwy arySx 359 DN 
(m3apn ron na’ nyow wipd’) .nb> nom. 
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VERSE 114 


O ye who believe! take not to intimacy with others than 
yourselves; they will not fail to spoil you; they would 
fain ye came to trouble, — hatred is shown by their 
mouths; but what their breasts conceal is greater still. 
We have made manifest to you our signs, did ye but 
understand. 


This parallels the several Mosaic warnings against intimate rela- 
tions with the idolaters of Canaan. The natives of the land of Canaan 
performed many abominable deeds, — such as sacrificing their own 
children and indulging excessively in sensual pleasures with near of kin. 
Israel was not to learn such abominations or else they would, like those 
natives, be expelled from the Promised Land.' 

The biblical admonition is: ‘‘They shall not dwell in thy land — lest 
they make thee sin against Me, for thou wilt serve their gods — for 
they will be a snare unto thee’”’ (Exod. 23:33). A similar warning in the 
book of Deuteronomy attempts to show the lowness of the civilization 
of the idolaters who offer even their sons and their daughters as sacri- 
fices to their Gods (Deut. 12:30—31).2, The reason for not housing 
the idolaters is given in Deut. 20:18, ‘‘that they teach you not to do 
after all their abominations, which they have done unto their gods, 
and so ye sin against the Lord your God." 


* Cf. 16:77. 
* Cf. B. Sanh. 63a. 
3B. Sot. 35b: jn poapp vn nmaiwns Pann yn ore nw? NA. 
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VERSE 127 


And vie with one another for pardon from your Lord, 
and for Paradise, the breadth of which is as the heaven 
and the earth, prepared for those who fear. 


This Koranic idea is also expressed in the Talmud: “‘The Holy 
One, blessed be He, is to present to each righteous man an inheritance 
of three hundred ten worlds.”* What the size of each world or its 
contents would be is nowhere stated. Since God has been identified 
with the constant creation of worlds, there is an infinity of worlds 
available. 

Rabbi Joshua ben Levi is reported to have had the Paradise in- 
spected. He discovered there were seven houses and each was one 
hundred and twenty thousand miles long, one hundred thousand 
miles wide, and one million miles in height.’ 

The size of the Garden of Eden is also mentioned in many rabbinic 
sources: ‘‘There are two gates in Paradise, made of precious stones, 
which are supervised by six hundred thousand angels.’’? In Midrash 
Talpiyot two Gardens of Eden are mentioned: Upper and Lower. 
The Lower Eden was created 1808 years before Creation, and is sixty 
times as large as the earth.4 The Talmud also states that ‘‘the world 
is one sixtieth of the Garden (of Eden) and Garden is one sixtieth of 
Eden."’s 


:B. Sanh. 100a. modiy sm wys nev vbw pytyy pytx $95 ynvd n’apn corny. 

2M. Higger, Halakoth we-’ A ggadoth, New York, 1933, chap. Gan Eden, p. 146. 
3 4D .YORID ,O'WITD) OND HIPd» 3d 17 .a'D LNwNID Nyow HIpd>. 

4 Cf. notes to 2:23; see also 3:130, 175. 

5 B. Ta‘an. 10a; cf. (#’y 7’x o'noD) JTY3 O'V!D TINK YN pa Owed INK OdI1Y1. 
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VERSE 128 


For those who expend in alms, in prosperity and 
adversity, for those who repress their rage, and those 
who pardon men; God loves the kind. 


There are in Hebrew literature numerous notations, tales and 
ethical precepts concerning charity,? the practice of which is considered 
greater than the performance of sacrifices.” According to the rabbis, 
the act of charity balances all the other commandments combined. 

Baidawi, commenting on this verse, writes that the meaning is that 
men should not fail, whatever their circumstances may be, to expend in 
alms as much as they can afford, be it much or little. The thought is 
that seldom do men expend what they can, whether much or little. As 
for the expression, “for those who repress their rage,” Baidawi inter- 
prets that they restrain themselves from getting angry although they have 
the urge to do so. He quotes a saying of Muhammad: “Tf any man re- 
press his wrath when able to give it vent, God will fill his heart with 
comfort and faith.” ¢ | 

The virtue of mastering one’s anger is paramount in Jewish lore. 
Besides the warnings in the books of the Bible against anger, there are 
drastic pronouncements against it in the Talmud: “Who is he that 
is mighty? He who subdues his (evil) inclination as it is said: He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty: and he that ruleth his 
spirit than he that taketh a city.’’’ By ‘‘three things may a person's 
character be determined... and by his anger.’ ‘Fall not into a 


t For a detailed explanation regarding charity in Judaism see notes to 2:1-2, 
172, 211, 246, 271, 273, 280. 


2B. Suk. 49b. 
3B. B. B. 9a. Cf.: anv mw... mn bo mmxp b> Ta m>ipy orton nb-pn “ps 


(¥’n UN'D AND ObwIy TO9N) .np Tym 7D Aran. 

4 Baidawi, Vol. I, p. 85: 
gbu Yo OLSY St YS dle MI ol Sutlly -E Qe Y 
yy Bb Le GL Lb Sle 3 Osby Y ccadly Be ol Om OF 
gag Wee pbS ine cg ae eS 3 Sy ade 

Blaby bal as Gl We oSlal dle ye 
Cf. M.C.B., p. 92. 


s Mishnah Ab. 4:1. 
6 B. ‘Erub. 65b. 
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passion and thou wilt not sin.’’? “He who rends his garments in his 
anger, he who breaks his vessels in his anger, and he who scatters his 
money in his anger, regard him as an idolater, because such are the 
wiles of the Tempter.’’® 

As for the Koranic expression, ‘‘and those who pardon men,’’ the 
Talmud too, states that the rabbis taught: ‘Those who are insulted 
but do not insult, hear themselves reviled without answering, act 
through love and rejoice in suffering, of them the Writ saith, But they 
who love Him are as the sun when he goeth forth in his might (Judges 
5:31).’"’"9 The Talmud further emphasizes that he who forgoes retalia- 
tion, all his transgressions will be pardoned.*° 


7B. Ber. 29a; cf. B. Pes. 66b: 4°32 o8 10D npbnop inDoN NIN ODN oN ITMNDA OD 
30D Np>nop InNia) NIM. 

§ B. Shab. 105b. 

9 Ibid., 88b. 

7° B. Rosh H. 17a. 
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VERSE 138 


Mohammed is but an apostle; apostles have passed away 
before his time; what if he die or is killed, will ye retreat 
upon your heels? He who retreats upon his heels does 
no harm to God at all; but God will recompense the 
thankful. 


This idea is also found in the Targum which states that idolaters 
hurt themselves rather than God. 


t Targum Onkelos, Deut. 32:5: ... xmyud In?o"TNND so-nd pind idean. Cf. Rashi, 
ad loc.. DDD NT Werner annem yn pia (op via) ed xd) 9 a9ean wan. 
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VERSE 139 


It is not for any soul to die, save by God’s permission 
written down for an appointed time; but he who wishes 
for the reward of this world we will give him of it, and 
he who wishes for the reward of the future we will give 
him of it, and we will recompense the grateful. 


According to Baidawi, the phrase, ‘‘appointed time,’”’ means “‘fixed 
for a time,” or ‘‘death shall not come before or after the fixed time.’ 
Basing their reasoning on Ps. 37:23? and Prov. 20:24,3 the rabbis, too, 
maintained: ‘‘No man bruises his finger here on earth unless it was 
decreed against him in heaven.’’4 In Ps. 39:5 David exclaims: ‘Lord 
make me to know mine end, And the measure of my days, what it 1s; 
‘Let me know how frail Iam.’ ’’ To this the rabbis comment that when 
David learned that he would die on the Sabbath, he requested God 
to let him die on the first of the week or on the eve of the Sabbath. 
Said God: ‘' ‘For a day in thy courts 1s better than a thousand’ (Ps. 84:11): 
better is to Me the one day that thou sittest and engagest in learning 
than the thousand burnt-offerings which thy son Solomon is destined 
to sacrifice before Me on the altar.’’s 

The Talmud discusses three books that ‘‘are opened (in heaven) 
on New Year, one for the thoroughly wicked, one for the thoroughly 
righteous, and one for the intermediate. The thoroughly righteous 
are forthwith inscribed definitively in the book of life; the thoroughly 
wicked are forthwith inscribed definitively in the book of death; the 
doom of the intermediate is suspended from New Year till the Day of 
Atonement; if they deserve well, they are inscribed in the book of life; 
if they do not deserve well, they are inscribed in the book of death.’”® 


t Baidawi, Vol. I, p.87: p= Va phat, Ytsy ol. chMCB., p. 99. 

2 “It is of the Lord that a man’s goings are established.”’ 

3 ““A man’s goings are of the Lord; How then can man look to his way?”’ 

4B. Shab. 30b. 

5 Cf.: “‘Now, every Sabbath day he (David) would sit and study all day. On the 
day that his soul was to be at rest (4. e., depart from this world), the Angel of death 
stood before him but could not prevail against him, because learning did not cease 
from his mouth .... Now, there was a garden before his house; so the Angel of death 
went, ascended and soughed in the trees. He (David) went out to see: as he was 
ascending the ladder, it broke under him. Thereupon he became silent (from his 
studies) and his soul had repose,’’ sbid. 

6 B. Rosh H. 16b. There is a parallel between the human records up in heaven 
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Relying upon this Talmudic declaration, R. Amnon of Mayence, 
famous author of the hymn uwnetaneh tokef which is recited on the High 
Holy Days, writes: ‘As the shepherd mustereth his flock, and passeth 
them under his crook, so dost Thou cause to pass, number, appoint, 
and visit every living soul, fixing the limitations on all creatures, and 
prescribing their destiny. On the First Day of the year it is inscribed, 
and on the Fast Day of Atonement it is sealed and determined how 
many people shall live and die... who is to perish by water, who 
by fire.’’? 


mentioned in the Talmud and the Moslem book of records. Cf. 3:148: ‘Say, ‘If ye 
were in your houses, surely those against whom slaughter was written down, would 
have gone forth to fight even to when they are lying now; that God may try what is 
in your breasts and assay what is in your hearts, for God doth know the nature 
x9) 


of men’s breasts. 
7 Cf. Aggadath Bereshith, pp. 9 ff.; 'Or Zarua', Hilkot R. Hash. 276. 
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VERSE 154 


If God help you, there is none can overcome you; but 
if He leave you in the lurch, who is there can help you 
after Him? Upon God then let believers rely. 


Similar expressions are found in the Psalms and in Jeremiah: 
“The Lord is for me; I will not fear; What can man do unto me” 
(Ps. 118:6)? ‘‘Many are the sorrows of the wicked; But he that 
trusteth in the Lord, mercy compasseth him about’’ (2b1d. 32:10). 
“Thus saith the Lord: Cursed is the man that trusteth in man, And 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord”’ 
(Jer. 17:5). 

This idea is also found in the Talmud where praise is showered on 
the one who puts all his faith in God.? 


1B. Men. 29a. 
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VERSE 159 


Or when an accident befals you, and ye have fallen 
on twice as much, ye say, ‘How is this?’ Say, ‘It is 
from yourselves. Verily, God is mighty over all.’ 


A counterpart is found in the Talmud: ‘If a man sees that painful 
sufferings visit him, let him examine his conduct.’! 


: B. Ber. 5a. 
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VERSES 172-73 


Let not those who misbelieve reckon that our letting 
them range is good for themselves. We only let them 
have their range that they may increase in sin. And 
for them is shameful woe. God would not leave believers 
in the state which ye are in, until He discerns the vile 
from the good.' 


Similarly to che Koranic idea the Talmud, too, states: ‘‘And to what 
are the wicked compared in this world? To a tree standing wholly 
in a place of uncleanness, but a branch thereof overhangs a place of 
cleanness: when the bough is lopped off, it stands entirely in a place 
of uncleanness. Thus the Holy One, blessed be He, makes them 
prosper? in this world, in order to destroy and consign them to the 
nethermost rung, for it is said, There 1s a way which seemeth right unto 
man, But at the end thereof are the ways of death (Prov. 14:12).’4 In 
another place the Talmud states that of those “who walked in per- 
versity, it is written, but the perverseness of the treacherous shall destroy 
them (abid. 11:3).’’S 


«Cf. 2:149, 156-57, 160; 3:127, 163, 183. 

2 Lit., ‘“‘furnishes them with goodness.”’ 

3“‘Thus rewarding them for the little good they perform — lopping off the 
branch inclining to the place, that it may disregard in the next world.”’ 

4B. Kid. 40b. ‘‘An attempt to answer the eternal question, why the wicked 
prosper and the righteous suffer.” 

5 B. Shab. 88b. 
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VERSE 179 


‘Verily, God has covenanted with us that we should not 
believe in an apostle until he gives us a sacrifice which fire 
devours.’ 


Tabdari,t Zamakhshari and Baidawi? rightly explain this to mean 
that the Israelites considered it a sign of the prophet’s truth when a 
fire came down from heaven and consumed his offering. Such instances 
occur in the Bible and especially in postbiblical literature. 

Chapter 18 in First Kings relates the story about Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal. The former’s sacrifice was consumed by a heavenly 
fire whereas that of the latter was not. The consuming of an offering 
by a heavenly fire as proof of divine acceptance is discussed in detail 
in rabbinic lore.3 

According to Christian and Moslem traditions, which undoubtedly 
have their roots in early Jewish traditions,‘ Abel’s offering was 
consumed by a fire from heaven.’ — 


* Tabari, Vol. IV, p. 123: 


Ls ce Syed oe VE bs age ail Ol Wig. a sgl... 


signe ts us G OL rc 
2 Baidawi, Vol. IV, p. 92: 
CHS ll Ala) Spec] od LL Se Jed op Y 
Ftd coll peste Ob A Oe Ol gay Glel We eb 
AS \xp 4 gla ab J p33 
3 Sifra on Leviticus p. 45b (W): maton by mom>) ord ‘DED TTI! NOTIN ON NAW ID 
a7) 190N) oma Inns o'adona ne mdiyn nx. Cf. B. Shab. 87b; Seder ‘Olam Rabbah, 
ch. 7. Sifre Zutta (ed. Horovitz, p. 286) enumerates twelve times when a fire came 
down from heaven: six times as a good omen and six times as a bad omen: o’nw 
..maw> mew O Den 1D ON TTY DO DyD AIWwy. 

4 Rashi on Gen. 4:4: “Fire descended from heaven and consumed it,’’ yx 77 

inmw mond. Cf. Ibn Ezra, ad loc. 


s Cf. V. Aptowitzer, Kain und Abel in der Aggada der A pokryphen, der Hellentsts- 
schen, Christlichen und Mohammedanischen Literatur, Leipzig, 1922, pp. 39, 144-46. 
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VERSE 191 


Lord! forgive us our sins and cover our offenses, and let 
us die with the righteous.' 


A similar utterance is found in the Talmud: ‘‘Now, that wicked 
man (Balaam) too gave a sign for himself [that he would not enter 
the future world by saying, Let me die the death of the righteous (Num. 
23:10) — meaning, If I die the death of the righteous (1. e. a natural 
death)], my last end will be like his (i. e. ‘I will enter the world to 
come’); but if not (i. e., If I die a violent death), then, behold I go 
unto my people (tbid. 24:14) (i. e. into the Gehenna).’’? 

In 6:95 Muhammad states: ‘‘Verily, God it is who cleaves out the 
grain and the datestone; He brings forth the living from the dead, 
and it is He who brings the dead from the living. There is God! how 
then can ye be beguiled?’’ Geiger quotes a saying attributed to 
Muhammad that the dead man shall be raised in the garments in 
which he was buried. This idea is also expressed in the Talmud: 
“Queen Cleopatra’ asked R. Meir, ‘I know that the dead will re- 
vive ...5 But when they arise, shall they arise nude or in their gar- 
ments?’ — He replied, ‘Thou mayest deduce by an a forttort argument 
(the answer) from a wheat grain. If a grain of wheat, which is buried 
naked, sprouteth forth in many robes, how much more so the righteous, 
who are buried in their raiment!’ ’’® 


2 Cf. 2:149. 

2B. Sanh. 105a. 

3 Geiger, op. cit., p. 78: ys oO yw al als ee Cass asl Ol, 

4 Not of ‘Anthony and Cleopatra’ fame. Cf. W. Bacher, Die A gada der Tannatten, 
Strassburg, 1890, II, p. 68. 

s Cf. Ps. 72:16: “And they (the righteous) shall (in the distant future) blossom 
forth out of the city (Jerusalem) like the grass of the earth.” 

6 B. Sanh. 90b. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


7778 — 1M2 377 MarR, Horeb edition. 

AASOR — Annual of the American School of Ortental Research. 
Ab. — Aboth. 

A. H. — After Hi‘jrah (June 20, 622 C. E.). 

AJSLL — The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
Ant. — Antiquities. 

‘Ar. — ‘Arakin. 

‘A. Z. — ‘Abodah Zarah. 


B. — Babylonian Talmud. 

(B) — Buber edition. 

BASOR — Bulietin of the American Soctety for Ortental Research. 
B. B. — Baba Bathra. 

B. C. E. — Before the Common Era. 

Ber. — Berakoth. 

Bik. — Bikkurim. 

B. K. — Baba Kama. 

B. M. — Baba Mezi‘a. 

Bu. — al-Bukh§arti. 


Cc. E. — Common Era. 
I Chron. — Chronicles I. 
II Chron. — Chronicles ITI. 


(D) — Danby’s translation of the Mishnah. 
Dan. — Daniel. 


Deut. — Deuteronomy. 
D.P.B. — The Authorized Daily Prayer Book, by J. H. Hertz. 


Ecc. — Ecclesiastes. 

E lor E.I. — Encyclopedia of Islam. 

E J — Encyclopaedia Judaica. 

ERE — Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
‘Erub. — ‘Erubin. 

Ex. or Exod. — Exodus. 

Ezek. — Ezekiel. 


(F) — Friedman edition. 
Gen. — Genesis. 


Git. — Gittin. 
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Hag. — Haggai. 

Hag. — Hagigah. 

Hor. — Horayoth. 

Hos. — Hosea. 

HTR — Harvard Theological Review. 

HUCA — Hebrew Union College Annual; whenever the Annual appears with J. 
Horovitz’s name, it is referred to Vol. II, 1925. 

Hul. — Hullin. 


I. C. — Islamic Culture. 
Isa. — Isaiah. 


JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JBL — Journal of Btblical Literature. 

J. E. — Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Jer. — Jeremiah. 

Josh. — Joshua. 

JOR — Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAS — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety. 

JSOR — Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. 
Judg. — Judges. 

JZWL — Jiidische Zettschrift fur Wissenschaft und Leben. 


Ket. — Ketuboth. 
Kid. — Kiddushin. 
K. S. — Kiryath Sefer. 


Lev. — Leviticus. 
lit. — literally. 


(M) — Munk edition. 

Maimonides — Moses ben Maimon (1135-1204). 

Mak. — Makkoth. 

M.C.B. — Chrestomathia Baidawiana, tr. by D. S. Margoliouth. 

Meg. — Megillah. 

Men. — Menahoth. 

MGWJ — Monatschrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
M.S.N. — Midrash Sifre on Numbers (English translation). 


Ned. — Nedarim. 

Neh. — Nehemiah. 

Nid. — Niddah. 

N.S. — New Series. 

Nu. or Num. — Numbers. 


OLZ — Ortentalische Literatur Zettung. 
O. S. — old series. 


PAAJR — Proceedings of American Academy for Jewish Research. 
Par. — Parah. 

Pes. — Pesabim. 

P.H. — The Pentateuch and Haftorahs, by J. H. Hertz. 

P.R.C. — Pentateuch and Rasht’s Commentary. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 22/7 


P.R.E. — Ptrké De Rabbi Eliezer (English translation). 
Prov. — Proverbs. 

Ps. — Psalms. 

KITS — WSN ‘IT pw. 


R — Rab, Rabban, Rabbi. 

Rab. — Rabba. 

Ramban — Moses ben Nahman Gerondi (1194—c. 1270). 
Rashba — Rabbi Solomon ben Abraham Ibn Adret (1235-1310). 
Rashbam — Rabbi Samuel ben Meier, c. 1085—1174. 

Rashi — Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (1040-1105). 

R.E.J. — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

R. H. or Rosh. H. — Rosh Hashanah. 

RAR — Revue de I’histoire des Religions. 

RSR — Recherches des sciences religteuses. 


I Sam. — Samuel I. 

Il Sam. — Samuel IT. 

Sanh. — Sanhedrin. 

S. Ch. — Soncino Chumash. 

(Sch.) — Schechter edition. 

Sforno, Obadiah ben Jacob, commentator (c. 1475-1550). 
Shab. — Shabbath. 

Sheb. — Shebi'‘ith. 

Shebu. — Shebu ‘oth. 

SHEI — Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam. 
Shek. — Shekalim. 


Sot. — Sotah. 
ST — Summa Theologica. 
Suk. — Sukkah. 


Ta‘an. — Ta‘anith. 
Tam. — Tamid. 

Toh. — Tohoroth. 

tr. — translation. 

IT. S. — Torah Shlemah. 


(W) — Weiss Edition. 


Yeb. — Yebamoth. 
Yom. — Yoma. 


(Z) — Zuckermandel edition. 

ZAW — Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

ZD MG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenléndischen Gesellschaft. 

Zeb. — Zebahim. 

Zech. — Zechariah. 

Zeph. — Zephaniah. 

ZNW — Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der dlteren 
Kurche. 

ZSVG — Zeitschrift fir Semitistik und verwandete Gebiete. 


TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC LETTERS 


— ? d — 9 d — 6 k — 3g 

—- wv dh — 3 t — + 1 — J 
t —- & r-— Zz — + m— ¢ 
th — & Z — mn cd n— 9g 
L = @ Ss — oy gh— ¢ h — 0 
h—- ct sh — op f — w-— 9 
kh — & $ — oe q—- ¢ ee 


TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW LETTERS 


x’ n—h y—' 
32,3—b b—t » 5B — p,for ph 

1—g 7 —1ory ¥— Z 

3—d >—k p—k 

it— h Oe aes 7—r 

1—w y— m w — sh,s 

'—z D—~s nA — t or th 


Note: Transliterations employed by different authors cited in the text were left 
intact. This table refers to words transliterated by the author. The vowels 
were not indicated in the Hebrew transliteration. 
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Ninth of "Ab, 132. 
ee XIX, 66, 92, 142, 142n., 165, 


Nan es 4n. 


ar oo 152. 

Of 20. 

Old Testament. See Bible. 
Omar, 85-86. 

Omnipotence, 99, 174, 176, 203. 
Omnipresence, 98, 110, 111, 174. 
Omniscience, 193, 206. 

Original sin, xix. 

’Otryot Mabkimot, 195. 


Palestine, xxv, 41, 112, 112n., 213. 

Paradise, xxiii, xxiv, 19-20, 23, 34, 35, 61, 
66, 84, 89, 136, 141, 202, 211, 214, 218. 

Passover, 123, 123n. 

Patriarchs, xxiv, 107. See Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob. 

Pentateuch, xxv, 9, 47, 67n., 116, 123, 
191-92, 191n. 

Pentecost, 19, 77n. 

Peor, 50. 

Perakim, 51. 

Persian influence, x » ee 

Pharaoh, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 81, 89, 97. 

Pharaoh's daughter, 88-89. 

Philistine(s), 166, 169. 

Philo, 105n. 

Pilgrimage. See Hajj, Mecca. 

Pillar of cloud, xxiv, 57, 57n., 58. 

Pillar of fire, 57, 57n., 

Pillars of Islam, xviii, "xix ff, 129, 136. 

Pinhas ben 'Azurd, 159, 

Purke Aboth, 51. 

Pirkin, 51. 

Plagues of Egypt, 198. 

Prayer(s), xvn., xix, XX—Xxi, xxii, xxiv, 
3, 4~11, 4n., 5. 6, 6n., 6-11, 7n., 11, 69, 
78, 79n., 88, 101, 102, 108, 113, 114, 
123, 125, 131, 140n., 146, 156, 156n.. 
157, 157n., 196. 

Prayer Book, 9, 25n., 118n. 

Prayer shaw] (Tallit), 8. 

Pre-Islamic period. See Jéhiliyah. 

Processions, 103. 

Procreation, 21. 

Promised Land. See Palestine. 

Prophet(s), xvii, xix, xx, xxiv, 42, 53, 
55, 63, 64, 76, 90, 90n., 106, 125, "135, 
142, 161, 162, 163, 164, 172, 173, 173n.. 
191, 207, 209, 217, 223 

Proverbs, xVii n., 4, rie 

Psalms, xxv, 51, 51n., 114, 119, 125, 183, 
188, 191. 

Punishment for crime, 127, 127n., 135, 


Purification, 157, 157n., 158n. 


JUDAISM AND THE KORAN 


dr, al-, 130. 
ayyim, al-, 4n. 
tblah, 110-11, 113. 
uails, xxiv, 57, 57n., 58n., 59. 
uddius, 18. 


utsas, 127. 
Quraish, 199. 


Rabb, 18. 

Rabb al-‘dlamin, 18. 

Rahim, 18. 

Rahmah, al-, 4n. 

a alga 18. 

Rain, 7 ae 17n., 53, 118, 143n. 

Rakia', 

aced alg xix, XXII-xXx1l1, 6n., 
129n., 130, 130n. 

Ransom, 127, 127n., 197, 211. 

Rasil, 90. See Muhammad. 

Reader, 9, 140. 

Rebecca, 164, 165. 

Red Sea, xxiv, 45-48, 69, 81, 8in., 89. 

Repentance, 13, 39, 40, 4in., 52, 128, 

04, 210. 

Resurrection, xxiv, 17, 21, 21n., 53, 55, 
115, 118, 158, 177-78, 177n., 179-80, 
203, 208, 209, 224. 

Retaliation, 127, 127n. 

Revelation, Islamic, xv, xvi, xx, 13, 51, 
91, 124, 130, 191, 192. 

Riba, 184n. 

Ribbon ha-‘Olamin, 18. 

Rivers of Paradise, 19-20, 20n. 

Rock, Moses’, xxiv, 60-62, 60n., 61n., 
74, 81n. 

Rod, Moses’, 60, 61, 62, 81, 81n., 165. 

Rosh Hashanah, 128. 

Rukh, al-, 4n 


Sa ‘adia Gaon, 15, 34, 53, 127, 141, 179. 

Sabbath, xvii n., xxi-xxil, 62, 66, 67-70, 
68n., 145, 150, 152n., 218. 

Sabbath- breakers, xxiv, 67, 67n. 

Sabi, 67, 68n. 

Sadagah. See Charity. 

Safa, al-, 138. 

Saints, xix. 

Sajada, 32, 32n. 

Salah, 156. 

Saldm, 18, 104. 

Salwé, 58n. 

Samaw ‘al, al-, XV1i 

Samuel, xxiv, 73, 161, 161-62, 163. 

Sarah, 102, 107, 205. 

Satan, XXIV, 33n., 34, 49, 65, 92n., 184. 

Saul, xix, xxIv, 161, 162-63, 164, 167, 
169, 170. 

Sa‘y, 138. 

“Sayings of the Fathers.’’ See Peradkim, 
A both. 

Schools, xxv. 

“Sealofallthe Prophets,’ xvii, 76, 90, 110. 

Seal of Prophecy, 90n. 
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Second Commandment, 17, 53, 79. 
Second Commonwealth, 8n., 9. 
‘‘Second Passover,’’ 129n. 
Sedition, 135, 145. 


Serpent, 33, 34-36, 37, 38, 38n., 185, 198. 


Seven, 24, 24n. 

Seven heavens, 23, 24-25, 193. 
Seven Sleepers, XIV. 

Shabbat, 68. 

Shabta, 68. 

Shahddah, xix, 4—5. 

Shaharit, 5n., 8, 18, 18n. 
Shaitan, 33n. See Satan. 
Shalom, 104, 105. 

Shamayim, 24. 

Shamhazai, 92, 92n., 93. 
Shammai, 22, 70n., 137, 145, 153. 
Shechinah. See Shekinah. 
Shehakim, 24. 

Shekinah, 22, 53, 107, 164, 183. 
Shem, 100, 165. 


Shema‘, 4, 4-5, 9, 10, 10n., 18, 119, 132. 
118n. 


Shemone ‘Esre, 9, 10, 10n., 17n., 

Sheol, 209. 

Ship(s), 118. 

Shofar, xxi. 

Stddur. See Prayer Book. 

Sidra, 3n 

‘Sihon, 92n. 

Simeon, 161, 162. 

Sin, 16, 16n., 37, 49, 50, 52, 60, 63, 66, 
77n., 86, 86n., 110, 117, 122, 140, 145, 
179, 188, 193, 198, 209, 210, 213, 216, 
222, 224. 

Sinai, xxiii, xxiv, 49, 64, 65, 81in., 82, 
89, 114, 130, 138, 209. 

Sisera, 200. 

Stwan, 130. 

Slaves, 11, 127, 147. 

Snake. See Serpent. 

Sodom, xix, 87, 174. 

Solomon, XIX, XXIV, 66, 92, 93, 94-95, 
103, 218. 

Solomon ben Adret, Rabbi, 86. 

Song of Songs, 150. 

Sorcery, 92-93. 

Sotah, 83. 

Sperm, 21. 

Stone-throwing ceremony, 138-39. 

Suckling, 155, 155n. 

Sunday. See Sabbath. 

Swine, 121, 122n. 

Synagogue(s), xxl, xxv, 10, 13, 51, 85, 
103, 140, 156. 


Taberah, 56. 

Tabernacle, 56, 166. 

Tablets of Moses, 130n., 165-66. 
Tadhkira, al-, 4n. 

Tahannuth, 108. 

7 aliit, 8. 

Talit, See Saul. 

Tanzil, al-, 4n. 
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Taranjabin, 59. 

Taurat, 65, 191-92. See Torah. 

{awaf, 138. 

Zebet, 129n. 

Tefillah, 4, 146, 156, 156n. See Prayer. 

Temple, xxi, xxii, 9, 85, 85n., 103, 113, 
129n., 179. 

Terah, 175-76. 

Teshubah, xxiii. 

Tithe(s), 12, 13, 79, 143, 143n. 

Torah, xvili, xxiii, xxiv, 3, 9, 12, 17, 28, 
41, 4in., 5in., 65, 65n., 75, 80, 82, 84, 
109, 117, 119n., 124, 130, 130n., 135, 
145, 166, 184-85, 191-92, 191n., 196, 
201; synonyms of, 4n. 

Transgression. See Sin. 

Tree of knowledge, 34, 35, 36, 36n., 37, 
ee 39, 148. 

Tur, 6 

Twclve ‘tribes, 45, 


Umm, 75-76. 

Ummoat ha‘Olam, 76. 

Unetaneh tokef, 219. 

Unity of God. See Monotheism. 
Usury, xxiv, 125, 184-85, 184n., 186. 


Veil, xvii n. 
Vicegerent. See Creation of man. 
Virginity, 150. 


War, 134, 135-36, 136n., 145, 161. 

Water, 20, 20n., 60-62, 60n., 61n., 62, 
74, 167-68. 

Wealth, xxii, 12, 80, 125, 184, 197, 201, 
203, 211 


Well of Harod, 167. 

Widows, 154. 

Wilon, 24. 

Wind(s), 59, 118, 118n., 158. 

Wine, 19, 20, 20n., 33, 121, 146, 146n. 

Witnesses, xxiv, 107, 112, 187, 187n. 

Wives, 19. 19n., 150-51, 153, 154, 202. 

Women, XVil Nn., XXIV, 19, 19n., 36, 129, 
134, 137, 138, 147, 150-51, 153, 154, 


201. 
Wukuf, 138. 


Yemen, xviii. 

Yir'at Elohim, 105. 

Yom Kippur, xx, xxii, xxill, 5, 77n., 123, 
128-29, 128n., 130n., 132, 218. 


Zacharias, 205, 205n. 
Zakah, xix, 143. See Charity. 
Zebul, 24. 

Zechariah, 129n. 
Zedakah. See Charity. 
ZLelota, 156. 

Zion, 23, 177. 

Zion, Wilderness of, 61n. 
LZizit, 9. 

Zuhr, 5n., 10n. 

Zur, 193. 


